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PREFACE 

This  monograph  is  supplementary  to  one  published  in  November  1894, 
and  entitled  "  The  Engravings  of  Albrecht  Diirer."  In  neither  case  has 
it  been  the  writer's  intention  to  give  a  critical  study  of  Diirer's  work, 
a  task,  indeed,  which  would  occupy  a  far  greater  space  than  these 
monographs  allow.  An  appreciation  or  historical  study  of  Diirer's 
work  has  rather  been  intended  ;  and  if  this  should  lead  any  reader  to  a 
nearer  acquaintance  with  one  of  the  most  instructive  and  companionable 
of  artists,  the  writer's  object  will  have  been  attained.  In  the  following 
pages  a  certain  amount  of  repetition  from  the  preceding  monograph  has 
been  unavoidable,  but  it  has  been  used  as  sparingly  as  possible.  The 
drawings  selected  for  reproduction  are  from  the  collection  in  the 
British  Museum. 
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ERRATA  IN  FORMER  MONOGRAPH 

On  page  19,  line  16,  for  within  read  into. 

49,    „       9,  for  But  read  Jnd. 

64,  footnote  I,  reference  was  made  in  error  to  "Anton  Springer, 
Albert  Durer,  Berlin  1892."  The  reference  should 
have  been  to  C.  von  Lutzow,  Geschichte  der  deutschen 
Kupferstiches  und  Holzschnittes  (1891),  p.  108. 

74,  line  19,  for  nihil  a  read  nihil  humani  a. 


THE  PAINTINGS  AND  DRAWINGS 

OF   ALBRECHT   DURER 


CHAPTER   I 

Introduction — German  art  in  the  Middle  Ages — Influence  of  the   Church — Rise  of 
art  at  Nuremberg — Pleydenwurff  and  JVolgemut — Early   Nuremberg  school — 
Diirer  apprenticed  to  JVolgemut —  The  "  Schatxbehalter  "  and  "  JVeltchronik'' 

In  a  former  number  of  the  Portfolio  (November  1894)  an  attempt  was 
made  to  lay  before  the  reader  a  short  sketch  of  the  life  of  Albrecht  Diirer 
of  Nuremberg,  and  to  give  a  descriptive,  and  to  some  extent  explanatory, 
account  of  his  engravings  on  copper  and  on  wood. 

The  limits  of  space  contained  in  the  volumes  of  this  series  made  it 
necessary  to  confine  the  contents  of  the  number  in  question  to  the  engraved 
work  of  Albrecht  Diirer,  and  to  pass  over,  with  little  more  than  a  mere 
allusion,  that  very  large  and  important  portion  of  his  life-work  which 
has  survived  to  posterity  in  his  paintings  and  drawings. 

The  engraved  work  of  Albrecht  Diirer  is  that  which  has  appealed, 
and  will  probably  continue  to  appeal,  most  strongly  to  the  attention  and 
sympathy  of  the  art-student,  especially  in  England.  In  the  first  place, 
it  is  accessible  to  everybody  in  every  collection  of  engravings  which  has 
any  pretensions  to  be  complete ;  and  in  the  second  place  it  is  capable  of 
reproduction  in  these  days  in  such   exact  facsimile   that   it    is   hardly 
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necessary  for  the  student,  who  does  not  desire  to  be  an  expert,  to  have 
recourse  to  the  originals.  In  these  engravings  moreover  lie  the  strength 
and  originality  of  Diirer's  creative  powers,  and  by  them  he  has  exercised 
so  powerful  and  fascinating  an  influence  on  the  world  of  art  and 
letters. 

It  is  a  difl-erent  matter  with  the  paintings  and  drawings  of  Diirer. 
The  number  of  paintings  executed  by  him  is  very  few,  and  they  are 
scattered  all  over  Europe.  The  genuine  paintings  from  his  brush  which 
until  recently  existed  in  England  could  have  been  counted  on  the  fingers 
of  a  single  hand ;  and  it  is  doubtful  if  at  the  present  moment  more  than 
two  genuine  paintings  by  Diirer  exist  in  these  islands.  In  the  print- 
room  at  the  British  Museum,  and  in  a  few  private  collections,  there  are 
drawings  by  him  sufficient  to  illustrate  all  the  various  stages  of  his 
artistic  career.  Many  of  these  too  have,  by  modern  skill  and  care, 
been  reproduced  in  fairly  good  facsimile  ;  but  the  student  as  well  as  the 
expert  cannot  but  feel  the  necessity  of  examining  the  original  drawings 
themselves,  as  no  mechanical  process  can  ever  succeed  in  reproducing 
the  quality  and  personality  that  is  inherent  in  every  stroke  of  the 
human  hand. 

It  follows  therefore  that  in  England  at  all  events  the  paintings 
and  drawings  of  Diirer  are  less  known,  less  appreciated,  and  certainly  less 
understood  than  the  more  familiar  engravings.  It  is  the  intention  of 
the  following  pages  to  try  and  show  the  importance  of  Albrecht  Diirer 
as  a  painter  in  the  art-history  not  only  of  his  own  country  but  of  the 
whole  world. 

German  art  is  but  little  understood  by  the  British  race.  Educated 
and  nurtured  as  the  art-student  is  on  the  perfected  canons  of  art,  as  fixed 
by  the  works  of  the  great  painters  of  Italy,  the  productions  of  artists 
north  of  the  Alps  jar  upon  the  eyes  and  conflict  with  the  preconceived 
emotions  of  those  who  for  the  first  time  direct  their  minds  towards  them. 
The  beauty  and  significance  of  the  paintings  by  the^great  Flemish  artists. 
Van  Eyck,  Van  der  Weyden,  Van  der  Goes,  Gerard  David,  and  others 
have  for  some  time  been  established  and  vindicated  in  the  domain  of  art. 
The  works  of  German  painters  however  still  remain  distasteful  to  the 
palate  for  the  majority  of  students,  although  relished  and  valued  by  a 
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few.     And  yet  the  study  of  German  art  has  its  fascinations,  and  repays 
a  hundredfold  the  time  which  may  be  devoted  to  it. 

Germany  has  ever  been,  and  is  still,  a  country 
of  craftsmen  rather  than  artists.  The  works  of 
German  artists  smack  of  the  workshop  and  not  of 
the  open  air.  In  a  northern  climate  a  man's  life  is 
spent  as  much  indoors  as  under  the  sky.  In  the 
south  a  house  is  but  a  shelter  from  the  heat  of  the 
sun,  or  from  the  violence  of  the  storm, — a  store- 
house of  a  man's  family,  goods,  and  chattels.  Life 
is  spent  mainly  in  the  open  air  ;  and  the  days  are 
but  few  during  which  the  warmth  necessary  for 
human  life  is  not  acquired  directly  from  the  sun. 
North  of  the  Alps  the  house  is  the  centre  of  life. 
The  enemy  to  be  guarded  against  is  the  cold,  and 
the  purveyor  of  warmth  and  comfort  is,  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  year,  the  stove. 

For  the  same  reason,  in  the  sunny  south,  through 
constant  exercise  in  the  open  air,  through  the  light- 
ness of  clothing  required  to  protect  the  body,  and 
through  the  moderateness  of  the  diet  necessary  for 
the  preservation  of  health,  the  human  form  attains 
its  highest  perfection  and  beauty.  The  basis  of 
Greek  art  is  "  the  human  form  divine,"  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  the  Italian  art  of  the  Renaissance. 

North  of  the  Alps  mankind  has  to  contend  with 
the  inclemency  and  asperities  of  nature,  entailing  a 
heavier  diet,  warmer  and  thicker  clothing,  and,  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  year,  a  more  sedentary  life. 
The  human  form  tends  to  become  stronger  and 
hardier,  squarer  and  thicker  set,  but  without  the         „         ■     n 

_^  Decoratife  Design. 

natural    litheness    and    suppleness    of    the    south.  Britiih  Museum. 

Veiled  as  it  is  by  the  increased  amount  of  clothing, 
it  no  longer  presents  itself  to  the  artist's  eye  as  the  most  suitable  object 
for  his  study.     This  deficiency  is  the  great  stumbling-block  in  northern 
art,  and  the  student  must  begin  by  discarding  all  such  ideas,  as  may 
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already  have  been  inculcated  in  his  mind  by  a  study  of  Greek  or 
Italian  art. 

During  that  epoch  of  time  which  is  known  as  the  Middle  Ages,  two 
important  events  occurred.  South  of  the  Alps  and  the  great  mountain- 
chain  which  links  them  to  the  east,  the  Old  World  died,  wrecked  and 
pillaged  by  disease  and  decay  and  the  savage  brutality  of  mankind. 
Centuries  were  to  elapse  before  a  sufficient  clearance  could  be  made  for 
the  rehabilitation  and  reconstitution  of  Italy  and  Greece,  and  the  task 
is  incomplete  even  at  the  present  day. 

The  Eastern  Empire  crumbled  in  the  dust,  and  amid  the  ruins  ot 
antiquity  tyranny  and  barbarism  reigned  supreme.  North  of  the  Alps 
there  were  signs  of  a  new  birth  ;  the  earth  was  in  travail  of  the  Modern 
World.  The  Roman  Empire  had  by  sheer  physical  force  pushed  back 
the  rough  untutored  hordes  of  the  north  to  the  extreme  boundaries  of 
the  ancient  world,  until,  exhausted  by  its  own  efforts,  it  withdrew  and 
shrunk  within  its  gates,  leaving  an  open  field  behind  it,  over  which  the 
pent-up  forces  of  barbarism  burst  like  a  mountain  torrent,  sweeping 
away  walls,  posts,  and  bars,  unchecked  by  mountains  or  rivers,  carrying 
wreckage  and  destruction  up  to  the  very  gates  and  altars  of  civilisation, 
even  to  Rome,  Byzantium,  and  Alexandria.  As  the  waves  retired  within 
their  natural  limits  they  carried  back  with  them  an  infusion  of  the 
civilisation  which  they  had  destroyed.  From  this  fusion  of  the  ancient 
culture  with  the  untutored  simplicity  of  the  north  sprang  the  Modern 
World,  with  Christianity  for  its  nurse. 

Art  has  ever  been  the  faithful  handmaid  of  religion,  and  as  the 
northern  world  progressed  towards  civilisation  the  two  worked  together 
as  mistress  and  servant.  The  vesture  of  antiquity,  which  was  first 
adopted  in  imitation  of  the  south,  was  gradually  laid  aside  in  favour  of 
one  better  suited  to  the  habits  and  customs  of  the  people.  The  Church, 
the  one  great  centre  of  life  in  the  Middle  Ages,  found  the  spacious 
vaults  and  arcades  of  the  temple  or  basilica  ill-suited  to  a  colder  climate. 
As  the  minds  of  men  aspired  upwards  in  the  hope  of  penetrating  the 
great  mystery  of  the  Christian  faith,  roof  and  spire  rose  higher  and 
higher,  as  permanent  symbols  of  their  thoughts.  Faith  in  things  above 
supplanted  the  ancient  worship  of  things  below,  and  the  classic  temple 
was  replaced  by  the  Gothic  cathedral. 
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As  the  vast  tracts  of  territory  north  of  the  Alps  became  gradually 
cultivated  and  inhabited  by  a  people  who  were  beginning  to  learn  that 
the  comforts  of  blessing  and  peace  were  far  more  to  be  desired  than  the 
spoils  and  g^ns  of  war  and  conquest,  a  steady  flow  of  commerce  began 
from  the  southern  seas  to  the  northern  and  back  again.  The  two  main 
arteries  of  commerce  were  the  great  rivers  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Elbe, 
by  which  the  products  of  eastern  and  southern  countries  were  transported 
from  Venice  or  Genoa  in  the  south  to  Bruges  and  Antwerp  or  to  the 
great  Hanse  towns  in  the  north.  Along  the  banks  of  these  rivers  or  their 
connecting  land-ways  there  grew  up  settlements  of  commercial  people, 
towns  no  longer  centred  round  the  castle  or  stronghold  of  the  local  tyrant, 
but  aggregates  of  steadfast  peace-loving  burghers,  intent  on  their  purses 
and  ledgers  rather  than  on  their  swords  and  corslets.  Midway  in 
the  road  of  commerce  from  south  to  north  arose  the  well-known  city  of 
Nuremberg,  famous  in  the  annals  of  trade,  whose  citizens  were  ever 
to  be  found  chaffering  on  the  steps  of  the  Rialto  or  the  quays  of 
Antwerp  or  Liibeck. 

Among  people  whose  progress  and  development  is  as  that  of 
infancy  towards  mature  age,  the  Fine  Arts  make  but  little  progress. 
The  only  art  which  really  flourished  in  the  Middle  Ages  is  that  which 
is  inherent  in  the  human  race  for  all  time, — the  art  of  the  carpenter  or 
carver.  Wood  and  stone  were  the  commonest  and  most  easily  procured 
materials.  In  his  smoke -stained  cottage,  the  highlander  of  Bavaria  or 
Switzerland  wrought  bole  and  branch  into  objects  of  religious  or  domestic 
utility ;  and,  as  the  great  cathedrals  raised  their  heads  above  the  adjoining 
towers  and  roofs,  their  pillars,  vaults  and  spires  were  carved  and  wrought 
with  the  incidental  tracery  and  ornament  which  are  associated  with  the 
name  of  Gothic,  saintly  figures  and  symbols  being  frequently  mixed  up 
with  the  uncouth  and  grotesque  creations  of  a  pent-up  imagination. 
The  art  of  the  painter  was  but  little  required.  The  home  had  no  place 
for  it,  and  the  church,  at  first,  but  little  need  for  it.  When  the  painter's 
art  was  employed  it  was  merely  as  an  assistant  to  architecture  in  the 
decoration  and  enlivening  of  the  building.;  to  the  glass-blower  in  filling 
up  the  great  spaces  occupied  by  the  windows  among  the  soaring  pointed 
arches ;  to  the  carver  and  sculptor  in  ornamenting  the  shrines  or  figures 
which  he  wrought  in  wood  or  stone ;    or  to  the  scribe  in  adding  to  the 
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beauty  and  value  of  a  manuscript.  Among  the  numerous  guilds  on 
which  the  commercial  prosperity  of  mediaeval  towns  depended,  there  was 
no  place  for  painters  as  a  separate  trade,  they  being  classed  with  glass- 
blowers,  goldsmiths,  and  sometimes  even  with  barbers. 

It  was  not  until  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  that  the 
painters  began  to  take  a  prominent  position  of  their  own.  This  was 
mainly  due  to  a  change  of  fashion,  whereby  the  devout  found  that  a 
shrine  upon  an  altar  could  be  wrought  more  rapidly,  with  a  more 
pleasing  efFect,  and  probably  at  a  much  less  cost,  by  painting  than  by 
the  usual  process  of  carving  in  wood  and  stone.  The  early  painters 
of  such  pictures  had  but  little  idea  of  true  pictorial  efFect.  Their  groups 
and  figures  represent  what  they  had  previously  seen  in  wood  and  stone  ; 
the  conventionalities  and  deficiencies  of  grouping  in  different  planes 
being  reproduced  on  the  panel  just  as  they  appear  among  the  reliefs 
or  niches  of  the  carvings.  The  rigorous  mysticism  of  the  mediaeval 
Church  kept  the  artist's  eyes  and  hands  in  bond^e.  To  him  Nature 
was  as  yet  a  sealed  book,  the  beauty  and  pathos  of  simple  humanity 
unknown.  The  sublimity  of  mediaeval  religion  in  Germany  was  the 
savage  sublimity  of  a  mountain -range,  clouded  and  rugged  in  its 
summits,  dark  and  cruel  in  its  approaches,  the  journey  across  which 
to  a  better  land  was  environed  by  a  host  of  dangerous  and  treacherous 
enemies.  Of  the  serene  majesty  of  religion,  the  legacy  of  paganism, 
there  is  no  trace  in  early  northern  art.  The  ancient  religion,  from  which 
Christianity  weaned  the  northern  tribes,  was  the  savage  and  cruel  superstition 
of  Asgard,  the  religion  of  strength  and  violence,  of  giants  and  dragons, 
in  which  the  untamed  cruelty  of  a  wild  beast  was  blended  with  the 
imagination  and  ignorance  of  a  child.  Grafted  on  to  such  a  stock  the 
Christianity  of  mediaeval  Germany  inherited  much  that  was  terrible 
and  grotesque.  ' 

When  however  a  real  demand  for  painted  shrines  and  panels  was 
felt,  the  painters  began  to  take  a  place  in  public  life,  and  schools  or 
rather  workshops  for  painting  sprang  up  in  all  the  principal  towns, — 
Prague,  Augsburg,  Nuremberg,  Basle,  Cologne,  everywhere  where  wealth 
was  aggregated  together ;  for,  as  in  war,  money  is  the  sinews  of  art. 

A  city  of  burghers,  intent  on  commerce,  like  Nuremberg,  is  never 
a  good  field  for  the  growth  and  ripening  of  art.     Though  their  progress 
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may  be  slow  and  steady,  following  the  march  of  the  human  race,  the 
Fine  Arts  love  better  the  untied  purse-strings  of  a  prince  or  noble,  than 


Bey  Angel  icitf}  Embkms  of  the  Passion,      From  a  Drawing  in  tie  British  Museum. 

all  the  tight  and  bulging  wallets  of  the  merchant.  A  Maximilian  does 
more  for  Art  than  all  the  Fuggers  and  Imhofls  put  together,  even 
though  it  may  actually  be  the  gold  of  the  merchant  which  passes  through 
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the  bounteous  hand  of  the  emperor  into  the  pocket  of  the  artist.  So  in 
Nuremberg  the  progress  of  the  Fine  Arts  was  but  slow,  ministering  but  to 
the  demands  and  necessities  of  daily  life,  as  occasion  called  for  them. 

The  records  of  the  town  contain  from  1300  a.d.  onwards  the  names 
of  sculptors,  goldsmiths,  wood-engravers,  and  painters,  much  the  same  as 
are  to  be  found  in  the  ancient  records  of  any  city  of  importance.  One 
point  of  interest  among  the  names  of  painters  is,  that  the  artist  is  some- 
times described  as  "  Stone-cutter  and  Painter,"  showing  that  the  two  arts 
were  practised  together  by  the  same  craftsman  and  in  the  same  workshop. 
In  1363  there  is  mention  of  one  "Berthold,  Meister,  Bildschnitzer  und 
Maler,"  and  in  1393  one  "Hans  Backandey,  Bildschnitzer  und  Maler." 
It  was  not  however  until  the  beginning  of  the  next  century  that  any 
paintings  were  produced  of  sufficient  importance  and  merit  to  take  a  place 
in  the  art-history  of  the  world. 

Apart  from  its  functions  of  decoration  and  ornament,  painting  had 
at  this  time  in  Nuremberg  found  two  spheres  of  operation.  These 
were  the  altar-piece  and  the  epitaph.  The  votive -picture,  enshrined 
above  the  altar,  is  a  familiar  factor  in  the  art  of  every  country.  The 
epitaph,  or  votive-picture  attached  to  a  monument,  is  peculiarly  character- 
istic of  northern  art,  and  is  nowhere  so  well  illustrated,  even  at  the 
present  day,  as  in  the  great  churches  of  St.  Lawrence  and  St.  Sebald 
at  Nuremberg,  where  many  of  these  epitaphs  remain  in  their  original 
situation.  The  great  burgher -families  of  Nuremberg,  the  ImhofFs, 
Holzschuhers,  Ebners,  Tuchers,  and  others,  on  the  decease  of  any 
particular  member  of  their  family,  frequently  caused  a  votive -picture  to 
be  made,  which  was  suspended  in  the  church  to  which  they  belonged. 
Sometimes  it  was  a  mere  coat-of-arms,  similar  to  the  hatchments  that 
were  lately  in  vogue  in  England  ;  and  in  the  two  great  churches  at 
Nuremberg  the  visitor  at  this  day  can  trace  back  the  members  of  these 
burgher-families  in  this  way  through  the  heraldic  emblems  which  cluster 
on  the  walls  and  pillars  of  the  church.  When  in  pious  memory  of 
the  deceased  a  votive-picture  was  commissioned,  it  was  usually  a  sacred 
subject  with  portraits  of  the  deceased  and  the  other  members  of  the 
family  below.  Some  of  the  earliest  Nuremberg  epitaphs  are  attributed 
to  the  hand  of  one  Berthold,  and  they  belong  to  the  first  quarter  of 
the  fifteenth  century.     Whether  identical  or  not  with  the  Berthold  of 
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1363  mentioned  above,  he  may  almost  certainly  be  identified  with 
the  painter  Berthold,  who  in  1423  was  commissioned  by  the  Town  Council 
to  paint  the  interior  of  the  Rathhaus.  It  is  with  this  Berthold  that  the 
history  of  painting  in  Nuremberg  may  be  said  to  begin.  One  of  the 
paintings  attributed  to  Meister  Berthold,  a  Madonna  of  the  ImhofF 
family,  in  the  Church  of  St.  Lawrence  at  Nuremberg,  has  a  curious  affinity 
to  the  paintings  of  Gentile  da  Fabriano  which  exercised  so  much  influence 
on  painting  at  Venice.  It  is  not  impossible,  in  fact  very  probable, 
that  the  impulse  given  to  painting  in  Germany  in  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries  was,  even  at  that  date,  due  to  the  constant  traffic  and 
commerce  with  the  towns  and  republics  of  Italy. 

Not  many  years  after  the  painting  of  the  Rathhaus,  the  name  occurs 
for  the  first  time  in  145 1  among  the  citizens,  who  are  described  as 
painters,  of  Hans  PleydenwurflF,  followed  in  1461  by  that  of  Valentin 
W^olgemut.  With  these  names  the  history  of  painting  in  Nuremberg 
may  be  said  to  start  on  certain  ground,  as  a  number  of  paintings  are 
in  existence  at  Nuremberg  and  elsewhere  which  can  safely  be  attributed 
to  the  hands  of  one  member  or  another  of  these  families,  or  to  the  joint 
eflForts  of  their  firm.  Hans  PleydenwurflF  had  some  reputation  as  a 
painter,  enough  to  obtain  a  commission  from  a  town  as  far  oflF  as 
Breslau.  He  died  in  1472,  leaving  a  widow,  Barbara,  and  a  son, 
Wilhelm.  Valentin  Wolgemut,  of  whose  eflForts  as  a  painter  less  is 
known,  and  who  lived  in  the  same  quarter  of  the  city  (St.  Sebald's)  as 
Pleydenwurff,  died  about  1469,  leaving  a  widow,  Anna,  and  a  son, 
Michel,  then  aged  35.  This  son,  Michel  Wolgemut,  married  Hans 
PleydenwurflF's  widow  in  1473,  and  was  in  all  probability  an  assistant  or 
partner  to  her  former  husband,  a  position  which  her  son  Wilhelm  held 
towards  him.  From  the  studio  or  workshop  of  the  firm  of  PleydenwurflF 
and  Wolgemut  appear  to  have  issued  all  the  principal  works  in  painting 
executed  in  Nuremberg  at  that  date,  and  their  pupils  and  assistants 
were  probably  very  numerous.  The  only  other  painters  of  importance 
in  Nuremberg  at  that  time  were  the  Trautts  from  Speyer,  and  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  they  worked  in  rivalry  to,  rather  than  in  conjunction 
with,  the  firm  of  PleydenwurflF  and  Wolgemut. 

A  number  of  paintings  exist,  some  possessing  considerable  merit, 
which    have    hitherto    passed    generally   under    the    name    of   Michel 
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Wolgemut.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  distinguish  among  these 
paintings  the  works  of  three  or  four  or  more  different  hands.^  It  is 
safer  however  to  regard  them  all  as  the  production  of  the  same 
workshop,  in  which  masters  and  assistants  doubtless  contributed  each 
their  respective  share  in  the  several  works  in  hand.  Many  of  these 
paintings  remain  in  Nuremberg,  some  being  known  by  the  names  of 
the  families  by  whom  they  were  commissioned  as  epitaphs  or  votive- 
offerings,  such  as  the  altar-piece  in  the  Church  of  St.  Jakob,  the  Mass 
of  St.  Gregory^  the  St.  Catherine^  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Catherine^  and 
other  paintings  in  St.  Lawrence,  the  Loflfelholtz  altar  in  St.  Sebald,  and 
numerous  paintings  in  the  German  Museum.  Others  are  to  be  found 
at  Munich,  Augsburg,  Breslau,  Heilsbronn,  and  elsewhere.  A  number 
of  portraits  also  exist  which  are  attributed  to  the  same  artists  as  these 
paintings. 

Many  of  these  pictures  exist  in  the  form  of  wings  which  have 
formed  part  of  an  altar-piece,  folding  in  divisions,  the  main  central 
part  of  which  was  in  most  cases  carved  in  stone  or  wood,  as  is  the 
case  with  the  great  altar-piece  attributed  to  Wolgemut  at  Heilsbronn. 
The  crowded  grouping  and  the  apparently  grotesque  treatment  of  the 
limbs  and  bodies  are  due  to  the  combination  of  painting  and  sculpture 
in  the  same  work.  As  the  influence  of  the  great  Flemish  painters  began 
to  work  its  way  up  the  Rhine  and  pervade  the  rising  schools  of  Swabia 
and  Franconia,  a  distinct  improvement  is  visible  in  drawing  and  com- 
position ;  and  by  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  works  were  being 
turned  out  by  the  PleydenwurflF"  and  Wolgemut  firm  which,  with  their 
rich  brocades,  elegant  landscape  backgrounds,  and  greater  serenity  of 
expression,  were  not  wholly  unworthy  of  being  classed  with  the  paintings 
of  Ghent  and  Bruges,  and  certainly  on.  a  level  with  the  intermediate 
school  at  Cologne.  This  may  be  traced  to  the  powerful  influence  of 
Martin  Schongauer,  the  famous  painter -engraver  of  Col  mar,  who 
received  and  imbibed  into  his  art  the  grace  and  spirit  of  Rogier  van 
der  Weyden  and  the  Flemish  painters,  and  at  the  same  time  maintained 
that  genuine  national  style  which  is  generally  recognised  as  German. 

^  For  further  information  sec  a  valuable  work,  Die  Malerschule  von  N timber g  im  xiv. 
und  XV .  J akrkundert  in  ihrer  Eniwickelung  bis  auf  Durer^  by  Henry  Thode  (Frankfurt 
am  Main.     H.  Keller,  1891). 
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In  1455,  when  the  elder  Albrecht  Diirer  came  into  Nuremberg  on 
St.  Eulogius's  Day,  and  found  Philipp  Pirkheimer's  wedding  festivities 
being  .celebrated  on  the  castle  green,  the  painting  studio  of  Hans 
PleydenwurfF  had  not  yet  been  established  in  its  well-known  quarters 
on  St.  Sebald's  side,  for  the  painter  was  then  living  in  the  quarter  of  St. 
Lawrence.  By  the  time,  however,  of  the  birth  of  the  younger  Albrecht 
in  1 47 1,  it  had  been  established  in  the  street  immediately  under  the 
Fesle^  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Schedel  and  Schreyer  the  historians, 
Koberger  the  great  master-printer,  Walther  the  astronomer,  and  other 
distinguished  citizens  of  Nuremberg.  When,  therefore,  Diirer's  father 
made  up  his  mind  that  it  was  useless  to  waste  further  time  in  trying  to 
force  his  son  into  the  goldsmith's  trade,  and  decided  to  humour  the 
boy's  strongly-expressed  inclination  towards  painting,  he  would  naturally 
turn  to  his  friends  and  neighbours,  Michel  Wolgemut  and  Wilhelm 
PleydenwurfF,  and  ask  them  to  take  the  boy  as  a  pupil  and  assistant  in 
their  firm.  "  He  gave  in  to  me,"  writes  his  son,  "  and  in  the  year  i486, 
on  St.  Andrew's  Day,  he  apprenticed  me  to  Michel  Wolgemut  to  ^rve 
him  for  three  years."  How  much  personal  instruction  the  young  Diirer 
received  from  Wolgemut  must  remain  uncertain.  He  was  probably  one 
of  numerous  pupils.  It  appears  from  his  own  statement  that  "  God  lent 
me  industry,  so  that  I  learnt  well ;  but  I  had  to  put  up  with  a  great 
deal  of  annoyance  from  his  assistants."  ^  The  inscription  on  the  early 
drawing  in  the  British  Museum  of  a  lady  with  a  hawk,  stating  that 
Diirer  did  it  *' before  he  came  to  the  painter,  in  Wolgemut's  house 
on  the  upper  story  in  the  hinderhouse,  in  the  presence  of  Conrad 
Lomayr,  deceased,"  would  seem  to  show  that  his  instructor  was  not 
Wolgemut  himself,  but  one  of  the  other  painters  employed  in  the 
firm.  At  all  events  it  would  appear  that  the  young  Diirer's  chief 
occupation  was  drawing,  and  that  the  lesson-books  from  which  he  learnt 
were  the  engravings  of  Schongauer.  The  early  drawings  of  his  which 
have  survived  are  all  pen-drawings,  done  in  the  dry  manner  of  an 
engraver,  with  nothing  to  indicate  the  hand  of  a  painter  in  them.  In 
the  wings  of  the  beautiful  Peringsdorflfer  altar-piece  at  Nuremberg,  which 

^  "Doch  liess  er  rairs  nach,  und  da  man  zahlt  nach  Christi  Geburt  i486  an  St. 
Endrcstag,  vcrsproch  mich  mein  Vater  in  die  Lehrfahr  zu  Michael  Wohlgemuth,  drei 
Jahr  lang  ihm  zu  dienen.  In  der  Zeit  vcrliehe  mir  Gott  Flciss,  dass  ich  vvol  lernclc, 
Aber  ich  viel  von  seinen  Knechten  mich  leidcn  musste." 
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was  completed  in  Wolgemut's  studio  in  1487,  no  trace  can  be  discovered 
of  Diirer's  hand,  nor  is  it  probable  that  a  pupil  of  one  year's  standing 
would  have  been  given  a  share  in  the  completion  of  so  important  a  work. 
On  the  other  hand  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  a  lad  with  such  precocious 
skill  as  a  draughtsman  as  Diirer  should  not  have  been  employed  at  all 
on  the  illustrations  for  the  two  mighty  volumes  which  were  illustrated 
by  Wolgemut  and  PleydenwuriF,  and  published  by  Koberger,  the 
Schdtzbehaher  in  1491,  and  the  Weltchroniky  completed  in  1493.  They 
were  the  venture  of  the  printer,  Koberger,  Diirer's  own  godfather  and 
friend,  and  from  the  great  number  of  illustrations  they  must  have 
taken  some  time  to  prepare.  If  Wolgemut  had  in  his  employment 
draughtsmen  of  superior  excellence  to  the  young  Diirer,  his  stafF  must 
have  been  a  very  remarkable  one.  Allowing  for  the  execution  of  the 
principal  drawings  by  the  hands  of  Wolgemut  or  PleydenwurfF  them- 
selves, there  remain  numbers  of  minor  illustrations  which  could  be 
entrusted  to  their  youthful  assistants.  Although  Diirer  left  the  studio 
more  than  a  year  before  the  completion  of  the  Schatzbehalter^  it  is  not 
unreasonable  to  suppose  that  he  spent  some  of  his  time  upon  the 
illustrations  to  these  works.  The  share  of  Wolgemut  and  PleydenwuriF 
in  the  work,  as  recorded  in  the  colophon  to  the  Weltchronik^  appears 
to  indicate  that  a  part,  at  all  events,  of  the  illustrations  was  merely 
supervised  by  them.^  On  the  termination  of  Diirer's  apprenticeship  ta 
Wolgemut  in  1489,  his  father  sent  him  abroad  for  four  years'  Wander- 
jahre.  Meanwhile  the  firm  of  Wolgemut  and  PleydenwurfF  continued 
until  the  death  of  the  latter  in  1494,  when  it  was  carried  on  by 
Wolgemut  alone.  He  is  heard  of  again  in  Diirer's  life  in  1506,  when 
Diirer  writes  from  Venice  to  Pirkheimer  about  his  young  brother  Hans, 
asking  him  "to  speak  to  my  mother  that  she  may  have  a  talk  with 
Wolgemut,  as  to  whether  he  can  give  him  work  until  I  come  back, 
and  then  I  will  honourably  repay  him."  Wolgemut,  however,  lives 
immortal  in  the  portrait  of  him  drawn  and  painted  by  his  former  pupil 
in  15 16,  in  his  eighty-second  year,  three  years  before  his  death.  "This- 
has   Albrecht   Diirer   drawn    in    counterfeit,   after   his    master   Michel 

1  "Adhibitis  tamcn  viris  mathematicis  pingendiquc  arte  peritissimis,  Michaele 
Wolgemut  et  Wilhelmo  PleydenwurfF,  quorum  solerti  accuratissimaque  animadversions 
turn  civitatum  turn  illustrium  virorum  figure  inserte  sunt." 


portrait,  said  to  be  Atbrteht  Durer's  Father.     From  a  Drawing  in  tie  British  Museum. 
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Wolgemut,  in  the  year  15 16,  and  he  was  eighty- two  years  old/'  runs 
the  inscription  on  the  portrait,  which  is  continued  later,  "  and  he  lived 
until  one  reckons  1 5 1 9  years,  when  he  departed  this  life  on  St.  Andrew's 
Day  early  before  sunrise."  For  thirty  years  the  rush-candle  burnt  in 
the  master's  studio,  while  the  pupil  went  forth  into  the  world  to  be  a 
torch  and  beacon  to  the  world.  Between  the  practised  skill  of  a  working 
craftsman  "such  as  Wolgemut,  and  the  nascent  imaginative  art  of  a 
youth  like  Albrecht  Diirer,  there  is  a  gulf  fixed  which  only  the  distant 
eye  of  posterity  can  see  across.  There  have  been  and  will  be  many 
Wolgemuts  in  the  world,  good  excellent  men,  talented  and  industrious, 
useful  and  honoured  in  their  own  homes.  An  artist,  however,  like  Diirer 
leaves  his  home  a  raw  youth,  stares  out  upon  the  unknown  world  with 
inquiring  eyes,  and  eventually  bestrides  that  world  like  a  Colossus. 

Symbols  divine, 
Manifestations  of  that  beauteous  life 
Diffused  unseen  throughout  eternal  space  j 
Of  these  new-form'd  art  thou,  oh  brightest  child  ! 

Keats. 


CHAPTER   II 

Durer^s  first  visit  to  Venice — Painting  at  Venice — Return  to  Nuremberg — Diirer^s 
remarks  on  painting — Early  drawings  and  paintings — The  Baumgartner 
"  Nativity  " —  The  Jahach  altar-piece-  -  The  "  Adoration  of  the  Kings  " — 
Second  visit  to  Venice, 

In  the  previous  monograph  an  account  was  given  of  Diirer's  Wanderjahre ; 
how  he  travelled  through  Germany  to  Colmar  to  seek  instruction  in 
the  school  of  Schongauer,  who  died  before  Diirer  reached  him  ;  how 
Diirer  probably  travelled  along  the  usual  trade  route  by  Strasburg  and 
Basle  according  to  the  direction  of  his  godfather,  Koberger  ;  and  how 
almost  certainly  he  made  his  way  under  the  same  auspices  to  Venice. 
Before  leaving  home  in  1490  he  left  a  specimen  of  the  skill  which  he 
had  acquired  as  a  painter,  in  the  portrait  of  his  father,  which  is  now  in 
the  Uffizii  at  Florence.  Apart  from  this  there  is  little  to  show  what 
progress  he  had  made  as  a  painter  in  Wolgemut's  studio.  Certainly  his 
father  seems  to  have  perceived  that  his  son  was  destined  to  attain  his 
chief  celebrity  in  the  art  of  engraving,  or  he  could  not  have  selected  the 
Schongauer  school  of  goldsmith-engravers  for  the  further  development 
of  his  son's  talents.  Although  the  portrait  of  his  father,  painted  in  1490, 
shows  much  of  the  strenuous  side  of  his  art,  which  was  so  characteristic 
of  Diirer's  work  in  his  later  days,  Diirer  was  but  inadequately  equipped 
with  a  rudimentary  knowledge  of  painting,  when  he  first  set  foot  on 
the  already  tale-worn  quays  of  Venice. 

The  early  history  of  painting  in  Venice  has  been  hitherto  but 
imperfectly  understood.  A  regular  sequence  and  connection  had  been 
presupposed  between  the  school  of  Murano  (the  Vivarini)  and  the  school 
of  Padua  (the  Bellini).  The  recent  investigations  of  Mr.  Bernhard 
Berenson  tend  to  show  that  a  great  misconception  has  existed  upon  this 
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point.'     It  would  appear  certain  that  the  Vivarini  school,  the  elder  in 


J  Concert.      From  a  Draining  /»  ike  British  Mitieum. 

date,  maintained  a  separate  and  competing  existence  against  its  younger 

'     Lorenzo    lotto  -.    an    Essay    in    Constructive    Criticism,    by     Bcrnhard    Berenson 
(Pumam's,  1895). 
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rivals,  the  Bellini,  and  that  many  of  the. painters  who  have  been  grouped 
together  as  pupils  of  the  latter  really  belonged  to  the  former.  Painting 
had  been  introduced  into  Venice  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  By  1440  a  flourishing  workshop  existed  in  the  island  of 
Murano,  which  was  very  similar  in  some  of  its  arrangements  and 
productions  to  that  described  above  at  Nuremberg.  The  works  produced 
by  this  firm  of  artists  were  altar-pieces  in  compartments,  the  paintings 
usually  enshrined  in  richly-decorated  Gothic  frames,  the  chief  subjects 
themselves  being  sometimes  executed  in  wood  or  stone,  as  well  as  in 
painting.  This  combination  of  carving  and  painting  is  in  strong  relation 
to  the  works  of  German  artists  at  this  period  ;  and  it  is  a  curious  fact  that 
the  principal  partner  in  the  firm  appears  to  have  been  a  German,  Johanes 
Alamanus  as  he  signs  himself  (possibly  the  Bildschnitzer  to  the  firm), 
the  other  partner,  Antonio  da  Murano,  being  the  first  member  of  the 
Vivarini  family  of  painters.  It  may  have  been  that  the  northern  influence 
was  at  first  as  strong  in  Venetian  art  as  that  of  the  south  ;  but  that,  while 
the  form  and  construction  of  the  altar-piece  was  derived  from  the  carved 
shrines  of  Germany,  the  painter's  art  added  the  grace  and  beauty  of  the 
south,  which  qualities  gradually  supplanted  the  more  material  decorative 
elements,  and  eventually  obtained  a  complete  and  lasting  supremacy. 

Very  soon,  however,  a  rival  school  began  to  raise  its  head  in  Venice, 
that  of  the  Bellini.  Jacopo  Bellini,  the  father,  a  pupil  of  Gentile  da 
Fabriano,  and  his  two  sons,  Gentile  and  Giovanni,  came  under  the 
influence  of  the  school  of  Squarcione  at  Padua,  and  their  connection  by 
marriage  with  the  greatest  of  North  Italian  painters  at  that  date,  Andrea 
Mantegna,  brought  a  new  and  powerful  element  into  Venetian  art,  as 
represented  by  them.  The  further  development  of  the  technical  side  of 
painting,  which  appears  to  have  been  introduced  into  Venice  by  Antonello 
da  Messina,  was  quickly  adopted  by  the  Bellini,  who  by  their  admirable 
paintings  overshadowed  the  elder  school  of  the  Vivarini,  and  paved  the 
way  for  the  future  glories  of  the  Venetian  school. 

When  the  young  Diirer  first  came  to  Venice  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  he  would  thus  have  foijnd  two  rival  schools  of  painting  in 
existence,  that  of  the  Vivarini,  then  represented  by  Alvise  Vivarini, 
around  or  under  whom,  according  to  Mr.  Berenson,  were  working 
such  well-known  painters  as  Jacopo  de'  Barbari,  Francesco  Bonsignori, 
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Bartolommeo  Montana,  Cima  da  Conegliano,  and  Lorenzo  Lotto,  and 


Albrecht  Diirer,  hj  himself.     Vffizii  Gallery,  Florence. 
Front  a  Photograph  iy  D.  Andersen. 

that  of  the    Bellini    with    their   pupils,  such    as   Carpaccio,    Mansueti, 
Previtaii,  Sebastiano  Luciani,  and  others.     The  golden  age  of  Giorgione, 
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Titian,  and  Palma  was  but  just  dawning,  and  tlie  rays  of  their  sun  had 
not  yet  illuminated  the  earth.  In  view  of  the  partially  German  origin  of 
the  Muranese  school  it  is  more  than  probable  that  Diirer  was  first 
brought  into  contact  with  them,  since  the  Nuremberg  merchant,  Anton 
Kolb,  to  whom  no  doubt  Diirer  had  been  recommended  by  his  godfather, 
Koberger,  with  whom  Kolb  was  in  correspondence,  not  only  was  on 
terms  of  friendship  with  Jacopo  de'  Barbari,  one  of  the  leading  painters  of 
the  Vivarini  school,  but  openly  declared  him  to  be  the  best  painter  then 
in  the  world.  Allusion  has  been  made  in  the  previous  monograph  to 
the  influence  exercised  upon  Diirer  by  Barbari.  It  is  noteworthy  also 
that  there  are  certain  points  in  the  paintings  of  Diirer  which  find  their 
affinity,  not  only  in  the  works  of  Barbari,  but  also  in  those  of  Lotto  and 
other  members  of  the  Vivarini  school.  Among  these  are  the  minute  and 
delicate  treatment  of  the  silken  hair,  and  the  intensity  and  earnestness, 
amounting  almost  to  painfulness,  in  the  delineation  of  the  human 
character.  The  influence  was  probably  exercised  by  Diirer,  for  Lotto 
himself  was  too  young  to  have  been  associated  with  Diirer  at  this  date. 
Anyhow,  assuming  the  influence  of  Barbari  and  Diirer  to  have  been 
reciprocal,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  some  memory  lingered  in 
the  Venetian  schools  of  the  young  German  artist  with  the  serious  inquiring 
face,  the  ever-curious  mind,  and  that  unrivalled  precision  and  rapidity  of 
draughtsmanship  by  a  hand  better  trained  in  goldsmithry  and  engraving 
than  in  painting.  In  the  actual  practice  of  painting  Diirer  does  not 
appear  during  this  first  visit  to  Venice  to  have  come  at  once  into  contact 
with,  or  to  have  been  attracted  by,  the  new  technical  processes  introduced 
fi-om  Flanders  by  Antonello  da  Messina.  Although  thrown  into  greater 
intercourse  with  the  Vivarini  school,  he  quickly  became  alive  to  the 
majestic  power,  both  in  conception  and  execution,  of  the  great  painter  in 
the  neighbouring  city  of  Padua,  Andrea  Mantegna.  It  is  evident  from 
his  remarks  on  his  later  visit  that  his  inclination  had  begun  to  turn  to 
the  works  of  Mantegna  and  Bellini.  His  first  visit  to  Venice  was 
probably  a  short  one.  It  would  naturally  be  the  furthest  point  of  his 
travels,  and  he  may  not  have  had  time  to  do  more  than  look  round, 
before  he  received  the  summons  from  his  father  to  return  home  to 
Nuremberg,  in  view  of  the  marriage  which  he  had  arranged  for  him  with 
the  daughter  of  Hans  Frey.     But  this  visit  to  Venice  was  very  far  from 
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being  unfruitful,  for  it  was  now  that  he  was  introduced  by  Jacopo  de'  / 
Barbari  to  the  study  of  Human  Proportions,  which  occupied  so  much  of 
his  thoughts  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.     Now  also  had  his  mind  been 
opened  to  the  wonderful  perspective  and  the  powerful  tempera  painting  / 
of  Mant^na  in  addition  to  that  artist's  tremendous  engravings,  of  which 
Diirer  took  specimens  home.     Now  also  he  was  at  all  events  introduced  to 


fiitti  of  Trent.     From  a  Drawing  in  Ike  British  Museum. 

the  new  process  of  glazing  in  oils,  the  principle  of  which  he  may  have 
learnt  from  Antonello  da  Messina  himself.  Moreover,  Diirer  had  learnt , 
to  exercise  his  pen  and  paint-brush  in  the  practice  of  rapid  sketching,  the  , 
first  artist  who  may  be  said  to  have  done  so ;  and,  wherever  he  went,  he 
carried  his  sketch-book,  palette,  and  brushes  in  his  wallet,  and  noted  down 
all  the  objects  of  interest  in  nature  or  in  the  life  of  men,  which  he  came 
across  on  his  long  and  tedious  journeys  across  the  Alps.  It  is  on  these 
journeys,  in  all  probability,  that  he  made  these  sketches  of  wall-girt  towns 
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such  as  Innsbruck,  Trent,  and  Maestricht,  marble  quarries,  studies  of  trees, 
etc.,  so  many  of  which  are  washed  in  in  water-colours,  some  on  vellum,  and 
then  highly  finished  with  a  kind  of  vivid-coloured  gouache.  One  of  his 
most  important  works  in  this  last  manner  was  the  portrait  of  himself  in 
gaily-coloured  dress,  holding  the  sprig  of  Mannstreu  or  eryngo,  inscribed 
with  the  reverent  inscription,  "  Man  fach  die  Gat,  als  es  oben  schat,"  which 
he  probably  executed  as  a  gift  for  his  betrothed.  His  traimrig  as  a 
goldsmith  had  taught  him  Precision  of  stroke  and  accuracy  of  eye  j/ and 
the  minuteness  of  his  sketches  in  colour  coukf  Have  rivalled  that  of  the 
finest  Dutch  painter  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Landscape  was  one  of  his 
favourite  studies,  and  Diirer  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  first  painter  to 
\  paint  it  for  its  own  sake  as  a  natural  object,  although  the  time  had  not 
yet  arrived  when  it  would  be  the  subject  of  a  picture  in  itself. 

At  all  events  Diirer  returned  to  Nuremberg  a  painter  at  heart,  a  rival 
to  his  old  master,  Wolgemut,  with  a  knowledge  and  experience  which 
the  elder  man  had  never  had  an  opportunity  of  acquiring.  In  after-life 
Diirer  began  to  prepare  a  Treatise  on  Painting,  or  Banquet  for  Toung 
Painters^  of  which  only  fragments  remain.  From  these  can  be  gathered 
certain  obiter  dicta  which  throw  light  on  Diirer's  views  of  the  proper 
sphere  of  painting  as  an  art. 

Diirer  s  friend,  Joachim  Camerarius,  in  his  eulogy  of  his  lost  friend, 
says  of  Diirer,  that  "  Nature  had  specially  designed  him  for  a  painter,  and 
therefore  he  embraced  the  study  of  that  art  with  all  his  energies,  and  was 
ever  desirous  of  observing  the  works  and  principles  of  the  famous  painters 
of  every  land,  and  of  imitating  whatever  he  approved  in  them."  These 
words  would  seem  to  denote  a  tendency  to  that  eclecticism  which  was 
afterwards  carried  to  such  undue  excess  by  the  painters  of  the  Bolognese 
school.  Diirer  was  no  servile  copyist.  He  found  in  the  works  of 
Barbari,  Bellini,  and  Mantegna  things  which  were  new  to  him,  and  he 
studied  these  to  improve  his  own  artistic  and  intellectual  development. 
So  in  his  studies  from  nature  he  copied  what  was  strange  and  wonderful, — 
the  curves  of  a  plant  and  the  bursting  of  its  blossom,  the  shimmer  of  still 
water  in  a  pool,  or  the  flashing  of  a  bird's  breast  or  wing,  the  crouching 
terror  of  a  frightened  hare,  or  the  delicate  texture  of  a  butterfly's  wing, 
and  thus  laid  up  in  his  mind  treasures  for  the  Traumwerk  with  which  he 
adorned  and  completed  his  engravings. 
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In  the  fragments  of  his  treatise  on  painting  occur  many  passages  in 
which  he  reveals  his  ideas  of  the  scope  and  limitations  of  painting  : — 

"To  paint  is  to  be  able  to  portray  on  a  flat  surface  any  visible  thing  whatsoever, 
that  may  be  chosen." 

"The  imagination  of  a  good  painter  is  full  of  figures  j  and  were  it  possible  for 
him  to  live  for  ever,  he  would  have  from  his  inward  ideas,  whereof  Plato  speaks, 
always  something  new  to  pour  forth  by  the  work  of  his  hand.'* 

"This  art  of  painting  is  made  for  the  eyes,  for  the  sight  is  the  noblest  sense 
of  man." 

"  A  thing  thou  beholdest  is  easier  of  belief  than  that  thou  hearest ;  but  whatever 
is  both  heard  and  seen  we  grasp  more  firmly  and  more  intelligently." 

"  One's  opinion  of  beauty  is  more  credible  in  a  skilful  painter's  utterance  than 
in  another's." 

"  Utility  is  part  of  Beauty  ;  and  what  is  not  useful  in  a  man  is  not  beautiful." 

"  The  art  of  painting  is  employed  in  the  service  of  the  Church,  and  by  it  the 
sufferings  of  Christ  and  many  other  profitable  examples  are  set  forth.  It  preserveth 
also  the  likeness  of  men  after  their  death." 

"  The  art  of  true,  artistic,  and  lovely  execution  in  painting  is  hard  to  come 
unto  5  it  needeth  long  time  and  a  hand  practised  to  perfect  freedom." 

"  Would  to  God  it  were  possible  for  me  to  see  the  work  and  art  of  the  mighty 
masters  to  come,  who  are  yet  unborn,  for  I  know  that  I  might  be  improved.  Ah  ! 
how  often  in  my  sleep  do  I  behold  great  works  of  art  and  beautiful  things,  the  like 
whereof  never  appear  to  me  awake,  but  so  soon  as  I  awake  the  remembrance  of 
them  leaveth  me." 

Throughout  the  somewhat  disjointed  fragments  of  this  treatise  material 
can  be  gathered  enough  to  discover  Diirer's  artistic  temperament.  Industry, 
practice,  faith,  candour,  humility,  hope  are  some  of  the  qualities  which 
he  postulates  in  an  artist,  though  indeed  they  are  equally  necessary  in 
any  other  profession  of  life. 

So  Diirer  in  May  1494  returned  to  Nuremberg,  married  his  young 
bride,  Agnes  Frey,  and  took  up  his  residence  with  his  old  father  and 
mother, — the  beloved  parents,  who  had  the  lion's  share  of  his  love, — and 
began  for  himself  a  career  as  creative  artist  in  the  old  gabled  home  under 
the  slope  of  the  Fesfe.  With  a  wife  and  the  possibility  of  a  family,  and 
moreover  with  the  care  of  his  aging  parents  upon  him,  Diirer  had  by  no 
means  an  easy  life  before  him.  His  father,  as  Diirer  has  himself  recorded, 
spent  his  life  in  great  industry  and  hard  severe  work,  his  only  object 
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being  to  earn  with  his  own  hand  a  living:  for  himself  and  family  ;  and  in 
his  father's  footsteps  Diirer  was,  no  doubt,  determined  to  tread. 

There  is  nothing  phenomenal  in  Diirer's  progress  in  art.  He  was  no 
"  infant  prodigy,"  no  comet  to  flash  across  the  horizon  and  disappear  in 
a  shower  of  fading  sparks.  He  was  a  simple,  earnest,  industrious  artist, 
always  working  towards  an  ideal,  which  he  never  considered  himself  to 
have  attained.  It  would  be  improbable  that  with  his  youth  and  in- 
experience he  should  be  able  at  first  to  compete  in  Nuremberg  with  such 
well-known  painters  as  his  old  master  Wolgemut  and  others  in  the 
ordinary  pf-actice  of  their  art.  Engraving  presented  a  more  open-field, 
although  it  was  some  time  before  his  hand  attained  the  precision  of  later 
years.  Meanwhile  he  spent  many  hours  in  drawing  from  the  life  and  from 
nature  ;  recording  in  his  sketch-books  carefully -wrought  views  of  the 
picturesque' objects  in  the  neighbourhood,  such  as  the  "  Weiherhaus  "  (in 
the  British  Museum),  the  view  of  "  Kalkreuth,"  and  the  "  Drahtzieh- 
miihle "  (at  Berlin)  ;  frequenting  the  public  baths  that  he  might  study 
the  nude  in  pursuance  of  his  favourite  inquiries  about  Human  Proportion  ; 
copying  at  home  the  Italian  engravings  of  Mantegna  and  others  wJiich  he 
had  brought  back  from  Italy,  in  fact  laying  a  thoroughly  true  ground- 
work for  his  future  artistic  career.  As  the  last  work  of  his  before 
leaving  home  in  1490  was  a  portrait  of  his  father,  so  one  of  the  earliest 
works  after  his  return  was  another  portrait  of  the  same  parent,  painted 
in  1497.  This  portrait  is  now  at  Syon  House,  Isleworth.^  Seven  years 
had  dealt  kindly  with  the  simple  old  man  ;  the  face  is  a  little  thinner,  the 
pose  of  the  body  less  robust,  but  it  is  the  same  earnest  kindly  face  which 
bade  farewell  to  his  son  in  1490.  Five  years  later,  in  the  night  next 
before  St.  Martin's  Eve,  the  old  man  passed  away,  and  Diirer  was  left 
in  charge  of  his  old  mother  and  his  young  brother  Hans,  in  addition  to 
his  duties  as  a  husband. 

Meanwhile  Diirer  found  a  patron  outside  his  native  town  in  the 
person  of  Frederick  the  Wise,  the  enlightened  Elector  of  Saxony,  after- 
wards the  champion  of  Luther  and  the  Reformation.  Diirer  painted  a 
portrait  of  him  in  tempera  (now  at  Berlin),  a  striking  if  somewhat  un- 

^  The  Syon  House  portrait  was  formerly  in  the  collections  of  the  Earl  of  Arundel 
and  Charles  I.,  and  was  engraved  by  Hollar  (see  the  Portfolioy  January  1896,  p.  12). 
Other  versions  exist,  but  the  Syon  House  portrait  is  more  generally  accepted  as  the  original. 
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pleasant  rendering  of  the  Elector  in  his  younger  days,  before  he  sank  into 


Oswald  Krell.     Munich  Gallery,     From  a  Photograph  hy  J.  A.  Stein,  Nuremberg. 
the  corpulence  which  was  characteristic  of  his  family,  as  afterwards  depicted 
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\    in  the  well-known  portrait  of  the  Elector  engraved  by  Diirer  in  1524. 

I  The  Elector  was  a  consistent  patron  of  Diirer  throughout  his  life.  For 
him  at  this  period  Diirer  painted  the  great  altar-piece  at  Dresden,  the 
Vi^n  goring  the.  Child^  with  St.  Anthony  and  St.  Sebastian  on  the 
wings.  1  This  remarkable  work  is  executed  in  tempera  on  canvas,  in  the 
manrieipLofLMantegna,  whose  influence  is  shown  not  only  in  the  handling 
and  colour,  but  in  the  drawing  of  some  of  the  incidental  figures.  It 
appears  to  have  been  ordered  by  the  Elector  for  the  Allerheiligenkirche  at 
Wittenberg,  where  Scheurl  saw  it  in  1 506,  and  from  Wittenberg  it  came 
to  find  a  permanent  home  in  the  Royal  Picture  Gallery  at  Dresden. 
'  Throughout  his  career  Diirer,  with  but  few  exceptions,  carried  out  his 
dogma  of  painting,  that  it  should  be  employed  in  the  service  of  the 
\  Church,  and  in  painting  portraits.  One  of  his  exceptions  was  a  painting 
of  Hercules  and  the  Stymphalian  Birds^  now  in  a  damaged  condition 
in  the  German  Museum  at  Nuremberg.  This  picture,  which  stands 
alone  among  Diirer's  works,  but  is  undoubtedly  the  work  of  his  hand, 
does  not  rank  among  his  successful  eflForts.  It  is  uncertain  for  what 
reason  it  was  painted,  but  it  seems  to  have  found  its  way  into  the 
possession  of  the  royal  family  of  Bavaria,  who  returned  it  to  Nuremberg. 
Portraiture  occupied  a  good  deal  of  Diirer's  time.  In  1498  he 
painted  the  well-known  portrait  of  himself  in  gaily-coloured  clothes,  one 
version  of  which  is  now  at  Madrid,^  having  once  been  in  England  as  part 
of  the  collections  of  the  Earl  of  Arundel  and  Charles  I.,  the  other  in 
the  Ufiizii  at  Florence.  Diirer's  love  for  fine  clothes  was  very  much 
marked,  and  perhaps  was  a  source  of  trouble  to  his  wife  Agnes.  His 
long  hair,  no  longer  a  tumbled  mass,  as  in  the  bridal  portrait  of  four 
years  back,  is  now  elaborately  arranged  in  a  mass  of  slender,  tendril-like, 
•  golden  curls.  The  face  is  long,  thin  and  serious,  almost  conflicting  with 
the  elegance  and  gaiety  of  his  garb,  and  has  not  yet  acquired  the  solemnity 
which  is  so  distinctive  of  the  famous  portrait  at  Munich.  Among  his 
friends  and  fellow-citizens  whom  he  portrayed  was  one  Oswald  Krell, 
painted  in  1499,  a  stern  strenuous  face,  elaborated  almost  to  the  verge 
of  caricature,  a  face  however  which  arrests  the  attention  and  even  diverts 
it  from  the  minute  and  masterly  execution  of  the  accessories.     His  young 

^  A  reproduction  of  this  portrait  was  given  in  the  Portfolio  for  January  1896,  p.  14, 
and  may  be  compared  with  the  Florence  portrait  on  p.  25  of  this  number. 


Katharlna  t'urteger,      Augsburg  (Jallery.      From  a  Photograph  by  'J.  A.  Stein. 
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brother,  Hans  Diirer,  is  portrayed  with   a  lean,  rather  haggard  fece  at 
Munich,  done  in  1 500.     Some  portraits  of  the  Tucher  family  at  Weimar 


27*  Nativity.      Munich  Gallery.      From  a  Photograph  6y  F,  Hanfitaengl. 

and  Cassel  may  perhaps  be  Diirer's  work.  A  greater  interest,  however, 
attaches  itself  to  the  two  portraits  of  a  young  lady  of  the  Fiirleger  family, 
Katharina   by    name,    a    charming    modest    German    Mddchen.      Diirer 
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painted  in  1497  ^wo  portraits  of  this  maiden,  one  with  long  flowing 
hair  like  a  Madonna,  the  other  with  her  hair  plaited  under  a  kind  of 
horned  head-dress.  Both  portraits  bear  the  arms  of  the  Fiirleger  family, 
but  it  seems  doubtful  whether  they  are  intended,  as  usually  accepted,  for 
portraits  of  the  same  person.  Both  portraits  were  in  the  collection  of  the 
Earl  of  Arundel,  and  were  engraved  by  W.  Hollar.  It  is  difficult  to  trace 
them  now.  A  picture  corresponding  to  the  former  is  in  the  picture  gallery 
at  Augsburg,  and  another  version  of  the  same  in  the  Stadel  Institute  at 
Frankfurt.  The  Augsburg  portrait  is  probably  the  original,  the  wonder- 
ful painting  of  the  hair  showing  all  the  skill  of  Diirer's  handiwork.  Of 
the  latter,  various  versions  exist,  one  being  in  the  collection  of  Sir  Francis 
Cook,  at  Richmond,  but  no  one  of  these  can  be  accepted  as  the  original. 

As  Diirer  became  better  known  as  an  artist  he  began  to  get  commissions 
for  pictures  which  were  executed  in  his  studio  with  the  help  of  his 
assistants  in  the  old  Wolgemut  manner.  Deeply  interesting  as  the 
paintings  are,  which  were  produced  by  Diirer  or  under  his  immediate 
direction,  they  cannot  compare  in  interest  with  the  work  done  by  him  in 
engraving  on  wood  and  copper.  The  Deposition  of  the  Cross  at  Munich, 
the  similar  subject  painted  for  the  Holzschuher  family  in  the  German 
Museum  at  Nuremberg,  the  Nativity  of  the  Baumgartner  family  at  Munich, 
the  Jabach  altar-piece,  even  the  famous  Adoration  of  the  Magi  in  the 
Tribune  at  Florence,  what  are  they  in  comparison  to  the  Apocalypse^  the 
Life  of  Mary^  or  the  Great  Passion^  to  the  Meerwunder^  the  Weihnacht^ 
or  the  Dream  ?  In  painting  Diirer  had  not  yet  learnt  the  advantage  of 
completing  a  picture  with  his  own  hand  alone,  and  the  pictures  of  this  early 
date  are  therefore  unequal  in  composition  and  execution,  the  originality 
of  Diirer's  design  being  linked  with  the  conventionalities  of  an  older 
school.  The  Descent  from  the  Cross  at  Munich,  which  bears  the  signature 
and  the  date  of  1 500,  is  perhaps  the  same  as  that  which  Durer  is  said  to 
have  painted  for  Hans  Glim,  the  goldsmith,  who  had  it  hung  in  the  Predi- 
gerkirche  at  Nuremberg,  though  it  afterwards  came  into  the  possession 
of  the  ImhoflF  family.  A  similar  picture  was  commanded  by  the  great 
family  of  Holzschuher,  and  was  painted  to  hang  in  the  Church  of  St.  Sebald 
at  Nuremberg.  It  appears  to  have  been  appropriated  by  the  family  of 
Peller,  who  substituted  their  coats-of-arms  in  place  of  those  belonging  to 
the  Holzschuhers.     From  them  it  passed  away  from  Nuremberg,  finding 


Herseman  in  Armour.     Frem  a  Draaiag  in  the  British  Museum. 


TVumfeter  and  Drummer.     Cthgm  Museum.     From  a  Photograph  by  J.  A.  Stein. 
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its  way,  with  the  Boisseree  collection,  to  Munich.  Ludwig  I.  of  Bavaria 
however  restored  it  to  Nuremberg,  where  it  is  now  placed  in  the  German 
Museum. 

More  distinctly  the  creation  of  Diirer  himself  is  the  altar-piece  of  the 
Baumgartner  (or  Paumgartner)  family  at  Munich,  painted  for  the  Church 
of  St.  Catherine  at  Nuremberg.  The  central  subject  represents  the 
Nativity,  and  is  obviously  closely  related  in  conception  and  design  to  the 
exquisite  little  copperplate  engraving  known  as  the  fVeihnacht.  The 
same  sunny  atmosphere  of  peace,  happiness,  and  content  pervades  both 
compositions  ;  and  on  the  wings  are  two  figures  of  men  in  armour,  two 
stalwart  knights  with  their  steeds,  Stephan  and  Lucas  Baumgartner, 
personal  friends  of  the  painter.  In  these  two  figures  Diirer  has  summed 
up  the  chivalry  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Two  earnest  steadfast  men  are 
shown,  equipped  for  warfare,  not  wild  lansquenets  and  swashbucklers,  who 
were  too  common  at  that  date,  but  soldiers  of  Christ,  ready  for  their 
duty,  to  fight  the  enemy,  both  ghostly  and  bodily,  to  defend  their  religion, 
and  relieve  the  oppressed.  In  later  years  Diirer  repeated  this  motive  in 
his  world-famous  engraving  of  The  Knight^  Deaths  and  the  Devil ;  but  he 
had  already  struck  the  note  in  the  portraits  of  these  two  brothers.  It  is 
difficult  to  trace  in  this  noble  work  any  hand  but  that  of  Diirer  himself. 

Some  uncertainty  attends  the  authorship  of  an  altar-piece,  executed 
for  a  merchant  named  Jabach,  at  Cologne.  The  central  subject,  which 
may  possibly  have  been  executed  in  wood  or  stone,  has  disappeared  ;  but 
of  the  wings,  the  panels  of  which  have  been  split,  the  inner  halves, 
with  the  figures  of  St.  Simeon  and  St.  Lazarus  on  the  one  wing  and 
those  of  St.  Joachim  and  St.  Joseph  on  the  other,  passed  into  the  Boisseree 
collection,  and  thence  to  Munich.  The  outer  subjects  have  been  separated ; 
one.  Job  mocked  by  his  Wife^  a  somewhat  humorous  bit  of  realism,  is  in 
the  Stadel  Institute  at  Frankfurt ;  the  other  half,  on  which  are  depicted 
figures  of  a  fifer  and  a  drummer,  perhaps  intended  to  represent  two  of 
Job's  friends,  form  part  of  the  WallraflF-Richartz  collection  in  the  museum 
at  Cologne.  It  is  as  difficult  to  believe  these  figures  to  be  all  Diirer's 
handiwork,  as  it  is  to  deny  his  share  in  their  production.  The  drummer 
in  the  Cologne  fragment  would  seem  to  be  a  portrait  of  Diirer  himself. 
Probably  the  idea  of  the  picture  was  Diirer's,  and  the  work  carried  on 
piecemeal  in  the  workshop,  where  it  is  probable  that  he  was  assisted  by 
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his  contemporaries,  Hans  Baldung,  Hans  Leonhard  Schauflein,  Hans  Siiss 
of  Kulmbach,  and  perhaps  others,  who  formed  the  Diirer  staff,  as  opposed 
to  that  of  Wolgemut.  The  altar-piece — The  Crucifixion — at  Ober  St. 
Veit,  near  Vienna,  which  was  a  commission  from  the  Elector  of  Saxony, 
was  probably,  executed  in  this  way,  and  perhaps  also  the  Tucher  altar-piece 
in  the  Church  of  St.  Sebald  at  Nuremberg,  although  the  latter  work  is  of 
a  later  date.  Drawings  by  Diirer  exist  for  both  these  compositions,  and 
sketches  for  similar  works  exist,  a  Nativity  in  the  Albertina  collection 
at  Vienna,  a  Last  Judgment  in  the  British  Museum,  and  others,  which 
may  or  may  not  have  been  carried  out  under  Diirer's  direction.  By 
1503  however  Diirer  had  begun  to  feel  his  own  way  as  a  painter. 
In  that  year  he  painted  the  first  of  his  single  figures  of  the  Virgin 
with  the  Childy  a  small  painting  at  present  in  the  Imperial  Gallery  at 
Vienna. 

A  great  advance  was  made  in  1504,  when  Diirer  received  a  fiirther 
commission  from  the  generous  Elector  to  paint  the  Adoration  of  the 
Kings.  This  picture  was  presented  by  the  Elector  Christian  II.  of 
Saxony  to  the  Emperor  Rudolph  II.,  and  in  more  recent  times  was 
exchanged  for  a  picture  by  Fra  Bartolommeo  from  the  grand -ducal 
collection  at  Florence.  It  now  hangs  in  the  Tribune  of  the  Uffizii 
at  Florence,  where  it  holds  its  own  in  the  admiration  of  spectators 
among,  the  priceless  works  of  Raphael,  Michelangelo,  Mantegna,  Titian, 
and  others  which  surround  it.  The  composition  recalls  that  of  the 
Baumgartner  Nativity  at  Munich.  The  Virgin  sits  clad  in  blue  with  a 
white  veil,  as  in  the  Nativity^  and  holds  the  Holy  Child  towards  the 
kneeling  king.  Behind  stands  in  gorgeous  raiment  another  of  the  three 
kings,. in  whom  it  is  easy  to  recognise  the  features  of  Diirer  himself.  It 
can  hardly  be  doubted  that  this  painting  is  entirely  the  work  of  his  own 
hand.  Its  careful  and  delicate  finish  is  in  complete  accordance  with  the 
method  of  painting  which  he  describes  in  his  letters  to  Jakob  Heller  a 
few  years  later.  The  incidental  accessories  are  all  after  Diirer's  heart. 
The  tall  plant  and  the  two  butterflies  on  the  left  are  evidently  direct 
studies  of  nature,  and  so  is  the  stag-beetle  on  the  right.  One  of  Diirer's 
most  exquisitely  finished  drawings  is  that  of  a  stag-beetle,  at  present  in 
the  collection  of  Mr.  J.  P.  Heseltine.  It  was  from  such  studies 
of  nature  that  Diirer  drew  his  Traumwerk^  with  which   he   filled   up 
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the  vacant  spaces  of  his  compositions,  sometimes  crowding  them  in  an 
apparently  unnecessary  manner. 

Diirer's  life  was  at  this  point  however^  disturbed  by  the  important 
event  of  his  second  journey  to  Venice.  It  is  evident  that  it  was  by  the 
sale  of  engravings  rather  than  by  his  works  in  painting  that  Diirer 
maintained  his  household.     His  engravings  and  woodcuts,  being  portable, 


Deat/f  on  Horseback,     From  a  Drawing  in  the  British  Museum. 

inexpensive,  and  capable  of  frequent  repetition,  were  sold  at  the  fairs 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  became  an  article  ot  commerce  on  the  great 
trade  route  to  Italy  and  to  the  north.  Their  merit  was  quickly 
appreciated  in  Italy,  especially  in  Venice,  where  the  memory  of  the  young 
German  artist  would  still  be  green,  and  his  progress  in  art  a  subject  of 
pride  and  congratulation  to  the  German  colony.  The  Italian  engravers 
did  not  disdain  to  borrow  passages  straight  out  of  Diirer's  engravings, 
and   the   most  expert  of  them,  Marcantonio  Raimondi,  all   went  even 
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further  and  copied  Diirer's  woodcuts  on  to  copper,  even  to  the  mono- 
gram. Whether  this  was  done  with  a  fraudulent  intention  or  not  may  be 
left  an  open  question,  but  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt  Vasari's  statement 
that  these  copies  did  get  into  circulation  as  originals,  and  that  Diirer's 
second  visit  to  Venice  was  due  to  his  anxiety  to  secure  his  rights  and 
save  himself  from  pecuniary  loss.  And  so  some  time  in  1505  Diirer 
found  himself  again  landing  on  the  steps  of  the  Fondaco  de'  Tedeschi 
hard  by  the  Rialto  bridge  at  Venice,  having  left  his  wife  and  mother 
under  the  charge  of  his  friend  Pirkheimer,  who  had  not  only  advanced 
Diirer  money  for  his  journey,  but  had  undertaken  to  manage  the  affairs 
of  his  family  during  his  absence.  Another  cause  may  have  actuated  him 
in  leaving  Nuremberg,  namely,  the  outbreak  of  a  pestilence,  which  stalked 
like  Death  through  the  town, — a  skeleton  riding  on  a  weary  hack,  as 
Diirer  has  represented  him  in  a  powerful  black  chalk  drawing,  formerly 
in  the  Malcolm  collection,  and  now  in  the  British  Museum. 


CHAPTER   III 

Progress  of  painting  at  Venice — Diirer  and  the  Venetians —  The  *'  Feast  of  the  Rose 
Garlands  " — "  Christ  among  the  Doctors  " —  The  Dresden  "  Crucifixion  " —  The 
^^  Madonna  with  the  Finch  ^^ — Diirer  and  Mantegna — The  ^^  Adam  and  Eve^^ 
—  The  "  Martyrs  of  Nicomedia  " —  The  Heller  "  Assumption  " —  The  '^  Adoration 
of  the  Trinity:' 

There  was  still  another  possible  reason  for  Diirer's  journey  to  Venice 
at  this  date.  On  January  28,  1505,  the  Fondaco  de'  Tedeschi,  hard 
by  the  Rialto  and  opposite  to  the  small  arcaded  piazza,  which  was  the 
resort  of  merchant  life  in  Venice,  was  burnt  to  the  ground,  some  lives 
and  many  valuable  documents  with  other  treasures  being  destroyed. 
The  German  trade  was  for  the  moment  paralysed,  and  temporary 
accommodation  was  provided  for  them  in  the  neighbourhood.  Diirer 
may  have  suffered  loss  of  valuable  stock,  as  well  as  of  the  contracts  with 
the  middlemen  employed  to  dispose  of  his  engravings,  and  he  may 
have  found  it  necessary  to  come  in  person  to  make  inquiries.  This 
is  however  mere  conjecture,  and  the  very  existence  of  Marcantonio's 
copies  goes  some  way  to  corroborate  the  reason  given  by  Vasari. 
Diirer  reached  Venice  under  very  different  circumstances  from  those  in 
which  he  had  left  it  eleven  years  before.  He  himself  was  greatly 
changed.  No  longer  a  timorous  student,  he  arrived  as  an  artist,  whose 
name  was  on  everybody's  lips  ;  and  as  he  walked  through  the  Rialto  he 
must  have  been  conscious  of  many  admiring  and  perhaps  jealous  looks 
cast  at  the  proud  head  with  its  wealth  of  silken  golden  curls,  and  the  rich 
vestments  with  which  his  body  was  clad.  Great  was  the  honour  paid  to 
him. 

Art  in  Venice  moreover  had  entered   upon  an  entirely  new  phase 
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since  he  had  left  it.  The  somewhat  dry  and  unimaginative  school  of 
(  Alvise  Vivarini  was  in  its  decline,  and  even  that  of  the  Bellini  was  on 
the  wane.  "  Giovanni  Bellini,"  as  Diirer  wrote  to  Pirkheimer,  "  is 
very  old,  but  is  still  the  best  painter  of  them  all."  Jacopo  de'  Barbari 
was  again  abroad,  having  entered  the  service  of  Margaret  of  Austria, 
the  Regent  of  the  Netherlands.  Diirer  was  now  thirty  years  of  age. 
Industry  and  success  had  taught  him  to  appreciate  his  own  genius,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  discriminate  more  critically  among  the  works  of 
Others.  And  so  he  found  that  the  works  of  art  which  had  pleased  him 
as  a  lad,  entirely  failed  to  hold  their  own  with  those  with  which  he  had 
become  acquainted.  Giovanni  Bellini  had  reached  the  summit  of  his 
powers,  and  the  great  picture  in  the  Church  of  San  Zaccaria,  the  crowning 
work  of  his  life,  may  have  actually  been  on  the  easel  when  Diirer  came 
to  Venice  in  1505.  Gentile  Bellini  was  about  to  bring  a  long  and 
eventful  life  to  its  close,  but  was  still  alive.  The  two  Bellini  brothers 
were  closely  connected  with  the  Fondaco  de'  Tedeschi,  holding  an 
important  post  from  the  Signoria  of  Venice  with  a  large  salary  attached 
to  it.  Carpaccio  was  still  in  full  work.  But  a  new  school  had  risen 
greater  than  any  of  these,  destined  to  exercise  a  far  wider  influence, 
and  to  attain  a  more  enduring  reputation  in  history, — ^the  school 
which  is  summed  up  in  the  magic  name  Giorgione.  Giorgione  was  now 
twenty -five  years  of  age,  and  most  of  his  life-work  was  probably 
accomplished.  With  him  the  Renascence  of  Art  reached  the  point 
where  it  once  and  for  all  shook  off  the  fetters  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
Art  became  once  more  frankly  pagan  although  still  retained  in  the  service 
of  the  Church.  Human  life  and  the  human  body  supplanted  the  Church 
and  the  Passion.  Beauty  supplanted  mysticism,  and  symbolism  was 
lost  in  colour.  "  Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die,"  seems 
to  be  the  motto  of  the  pictures  of  Giorgione  and  his  followers ;  for 
with  all  the  gaiety,  the  love-making  and  music-making,  depicted  in 
his  pictures,  there  is  a  tone  of  melancholy  which  speaks  of  the 
hopelessness  of  the  day  which  has  no  morrow  and  the  night  which 
has  no  dawn.  Titian  and  Palma  followed  close  in  the  wake  of 
Giorgione,  and,  as  they  all  rose  to  maturity,  painting  glowed  with 
the  heat  of  a  mid-day  sun,  and  was  resplendent  with  the  hues  of  a 
summer   garden.     With   this   sensuous   sight   of   art   Diirer   had   little 
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sympathy^  His  mind  was  too  much  imbued  with  northern  ideas  to 
approve  of  art  being  allowed  to  riot  upon  walls  and  canvases  of 
unlimited  size.  Still  however  he  could  not  fail  to  appreciate  the 
immense  advance  that  painting  had  made  at  Venice  during  the  eleven 
years  that  had  elapsed  since  his  first  visit.  Writing  to  Pirkheimer  in 
February  1506,  he  says  : — 

How  I  wish  you  were  here  at  Venice  !  There  are  so  many  nice  {drtiger) 
companions  among  the  Italians  [den  IValchen)^  who  seek  my  company  more  and 
more  every  day, — which  is  very  pleasing  to  one, — men  of  sense  and  knowledge, 
good  lute-players  and  pipers,  judges  of  painting,  men  of  much  noble  sentiment  and 
honest  virtue  j  and  they  show  me  much  honour  and  friendship.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  also  amongst  them  some  of  the  most  false,  lying,  thievish  rascals ; 
I  should  never  have  believed  that  such  were  living  in  the  world.  If  one  did  not 
know  them  one  would  think  them  the  nicest  people  the  earth  could  show.  For 
my  own  part  I  cannot  help  laughing  at  them  whenever  they  talk  to  me.  They 
know  that  their  knavery  is  no  secret,  but  they  don't  mind. 

Amongst  the  Italians  I  have  many  good  friends,  who  warn  me  not  to  eat  and 
drink  with  their  painters.  Many  of  them  are  my  enemies,  and  they  copy  my  work 
in  the  churches,  and  wherever  they  can  find  it,  and  then  they  revile  it  and  say  that 
the  style  is  not  antique^  and  so  not  good.  But  Giovanni  Bellini  {SambelUng)  has 
highly  praised  me  before  many  nobles  ( Tzentillomen).  He  wanted  to  have  something 
of  mine,  and  himself  came  to  me  and  asked  me  to  paint  him  something,  and  he 
would  pay  well  for  it.  And  all  men  tell  me  what  an  upright  man  he  is,  so  that  I 
am  really  friendly  with  him.     He  is  very  old,  and  is  still  the  best  painter. 

Camerarius,  in  his  eulogy  of  his  deceased  friend  Diirer,  narrates  a 
story  which  is  a  pleasing  record  of  the  friendship  between  the  aged 
Bellini  and  Diirer.  "  Bellini,"  says  Camerarius,  "  had  the  highest 
reputation  as  a  painter  at  Venice,  and  indeed  throughout  all  Italy. 
When  Albrecht  was  there  he  easily  became  intimate  with  him,  and 
both  artists  naturally  began  to  show  one  another  specimens  of  their 
skill.  Albrecht  frankly  admired  and  made  much  of  all  Bellini's  works. 
Bellini  also  candidly  expressed  his  admiration  of  various  features  of 
Albrecht's  skill,  and  particularly  the  fineness  and  delicacy  with  which 
he  drew  the  hair.  It  chanced  one  day  that  they  were  talking  about  art, 
and  when  their  conversation  was  done  Bellini  said  :  '  Will  you  be  so 
kind,  Albrecht,  as  to  gratify  a  friend  in  a  small  matter  ? '  *  You  shall 
soon  see,'  says  Albrecht,  *  if  you  will  ask  of  me  anything  I  can  do  for 
you.'  *  Then,'  says  Bellini,  *  I  want  you  to  make  me  a  present  of  one 
of  the  brushes  with  which  you  draw  hairs.'     Diirer  at  once  produced 
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several,  just  like  other  brushes,  and,  in  fact,  of  the  kind  Bellini  himself 
used,  and  told  him  to  choose  those  he  liked  best,  or  to  take  them  all 
if  he  would.  But  Bellini,  thinking  he  was  misunderstood,  said  :  *  No, 
I  don't  mean  these,  but  the  ones  with  which  you  draw  several  hairs  with 
one  stroke ;  they  must  be  rather  spread  out  and  more  divided,  otherwise 
in  a  long  sweep  such  regularity  of  curvature  and  distance  could  not  be 
preserved.'  '  I  use  no  other  than  these,'  says  Albrecht,  '  and  to  prove  it 
you  may  watch  me.'  Then,  taking  up  one  of  the  same  brushes,  he  drew 
some  very  long,  wavy  tresses,  such  as  women  generally  wear,  in  the  most 
regular  order  and  symmetry.  Bellini  looked  on  wondering,  and  after- 
wards confessed  to  many  that  no  human  being  could  have  convinced  him 
by  report  of  the  truth  of  that  which  he  had  seen  with  his  own  eyes." 

Diirer  was  better  known  in  Venice  as  an  engraver  than  a  4)ainter ; 
and,  as  he  was  anxious  no  doubt  to  assert  his  skill  in  the  latter  walk  of 
art,  he  excited  first  the  incredulity  and  then  the  jealousy  of  the  younger 
and  more  hot-headed  painters.  "  The  nobles,"  Diirer  writes,  "  all  wish 
me  well,  but  few  of  the  painters."  Probably  it  was  Giorgione,  Titian, 
and  their  fellow-pupils  who,  perhaps  from  dislike  of  the  reserved  young 
German,  when  he  actually  received  a  working  commission  in  Venice, 
resented  his  daring  to  enter  into  direct  competition  with  them.  Early 
in  1506  the  German  merchants  commissioned  Diirer  to  paint  an  altar- 
piece  for  the  little  Church  of  S.  Bartolommeo  adjoining  the  Fondaco  de' 
Tedeschi,  which  was  allotted  to  the  German  nation  for  their  worship  and 
their  burying-place.  This  was  a  gauntlet  thrown  down  to  the  painters 
at  Venice,  who  did  their  best  to  make  things  disagreeable  for  him.  He 
tells  Pirkheimer  that 

The  painters  here,  let  me  tell  you,  are  very  unfriendly  to  me.  They  have 
summoned  me  three  times  before  the  Signoria,  and  I  have  had  to  pay  four  florins 
to  their  school.  You  must  also  know  that  I  might  have  gained  a  great  deal  of 
money  if  I  had  not  undertaken  to  paint  the  German  picture.  There  is  much 
work  in  it,  and  I  cannot  get  it  quite  finished  before  Whitsuntide.  Yet  they  only 
pay  me  eighty-five  ducats  for  it. 

The  German  picture  in  question  was  the  Feast  of  the  Rose  Garlands y 
or  the  Madonna  del  Rosario,  This  festival  had  been  founded  by  St. 
Dominic,  who  appears  in  the  picture.  The  Virgin  sits  enthroned  in  the 
middle  of  the  picture,  placing  with  her  left  hand  a  garland  of  roses 
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on  the  head  of  the  kneeling  Emperor  Maximilian.  On  her  knees 
reclines  the  Child  holding  a  similar  garland  towards  the  head  of  the 
kneeling  Pope,  Julius  II.  On  either  side  kneel  numerous  other  figures, 
on  whose  heads  garlands  of  roses  have  been  or  are  being  placed  by  child 
angels  under  the  direction  of  St.  Dominic.  Cherubs  hold  a  richly- 
wrought  crown  over  the  Virgin's  head,  and  others  maintain  the  cloth 
above  the  throne.  An  angel  sits  and  plays  a  lute  on  the  steps  of  the 
throne.  The  portraits  of  the  pope  and  the  emperor  were  studied  from 
medals,  or  from  drawings  by  Ambrogio  de  Predis,  for  Diirer  had  not 
as  yet  encountered  his  future  patron,  Maximilian.  The  other  persons 
represented  are  probably  members  of  the  German  colony.  One  man,  who 
seems  to  be  an  architect,  as  he  holds  a  measuring  square,  is  Hieronymus 
the  German,  who  was  engaged  at  the  time  in  rebuilding  the  Fondaco. 
Among  the  others  one  may  expect  to  identify  one  or  more  of  the 
Fuggers  from  Augsburg,  Anton  Kolb,  and  Leonhard  Hirschvogel  of 
Nuremberg  and  others,  whose  names  occur  among  those  to  whom 
botteghe  were  allotted  in  the  new  building,  Diirer  has  signed  the 
picture  with  his  own  portrait.  He  stands  by  a  tree  in  the  background 
with  a  friend  beside  him,  who  may  be  Pirkheimer.  Diirer  holds  a 
scroll  with  the  inscription  Exegit  quinquemestri  spatio  Albertus  Diirer 
Germanus  MDVI.,  and  his  well-known  monogram.  Although  this^l 
painting  is  for  the  greater  part  thoroughly  German  in  conception  and  , 
spirit,  there  are  motives  of  an  Italian  origin  in  it  which  show  how  , 
greatly  Durer  was  influenced  by  his  surroundings.  It  lacks  the  statuesque  ^ 
simplicity  of  a  Holy  Conversation  by  Bellini,  and  the  crowded  juxta- 
position of  so  many  real  portraits  makes  it  wanting  in  the  repose  and 
fervour  which  resides  in  a  more  ideal  rendering,  such  as  Bellini  or  Cima 
was  wont  to  give.  According  to  Diirer's  statement  this  picture  took 
him  five  months  to  complete ;  but  according  to  his  letters  it  really  took 
him  longer,  for  he  announces  its  commencement  in  January  and  does  not 
speak  of  it  as  completed  until  September.  As,  however,  there  is  a  gap 
in  his  correspondence  between  April  and  August,  the  letter  announcing 
its  completion  in  June  or  July  may  have  been  lost.  The  preparatory 
drawings  made  by  Diirer  for  this  painting  are  very  numerous.  There 
are  several  in  the  Albertina  collection  at  Vienna,  others  at  Paris  and 
Bremen,  mostly  on  the  same  bluish  paper,  and  dated  1506.     The  picture 
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itself  was  eventually  purchased  by  the  Emperor  Rudolph  II.,  who  removed 
it  to  Prague,  where  it  still  belongs  to  the  monastery  of  Strahow,  although 
exhibited,  in  a  much  damaged  state,  in  the  Rudolphinunl  Gallery. 

The  Feast  of  the  Rase  Garlands^  when  finished,  created  a  great 
sensation  in  Venice.  Any  feelings  of  dissatisfaction  which  Diirer  may 
have  felt  with  regard  to  his  position  among  the  painters  at  Venice  must 
now  have  disappeared.  He  had  vindicated  his  position  as  a  painter,  and 
silenced  his  critics,  who  had  said  that  he  was  good  at  engraving,  but  did 
not  know  how  to  deal  with  colours.  He  was,  moreover,  treated  with 
increased  honour  and  respect.  As  he  writes  to  Pirkheimer,  "  I  have 
become  a  gentleman  at  Venice,"  no  longer  a  mere  huckster  of  jewellery, 
carpets,  and  other  commodities.  His  return  to  Nuremberg,  which  was 
originally  intended  for  the  autumn  of  1 506,  became  further  and  further 
postponed.  He  even  planned  a  journey  to  Rome  in  the  train  of  the 
King  of  France.  .  Meanwhile  he  writes  that  the  Doge  and  the  Patriarch 
have  seen  his  picture,  and 'that  all  the  painters  praised  it.  In  September 
also  he  writes  that  he  has  finished  "  another  duadroy  the  like  of  which  I 
have  never  painted  before."  It  has  been  assumed,  and  not  without  some 
probability,  that  the  quadro  to  which  Diirer  alludes  is  the  curious  tempera 
painting  of  Christ  among  the  Doctors  now  in  the  Palazzo  Barberini  at  Rome. 
This  curious  and,  .in  its^  present  condition,  repellent  composition  is  the 
very  opposite  of  the  elaborate  work  which  he  had  just  completed.  In 
fact,  whereas  Diirer  states,  on  the  Feast  of  the  Rose  Garlands  that  it  took 
him.  five  months  to  complete  that  picture,  he  as  proudly  states  on  the 
Barberini  picture  that  it  was  the  work  of  five  days  only,  opus  quingue 
dierum.  The  picture  is  really  a  group  of  seven  heads,  all  apparently 
types  of  physiognomy,  in  more  than  one  case  very  suggestive  of  those 
curious  physiognomical  studies  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  There  is  little 
attempt  at  composition ;  and  the  painting  is,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
hasty,  only  a  thin  glazing,  of  oil  having  been  laid  over  the  tempera.  It 
is  all  however  unmistakably  Diirer's  work.  As  numerous  drawings  exist 
for  the  heads  in  this  picture,  as  well  as  for  the  Feast  of  the  Rose  Garlands^ 
the  suggestion  may  be  hazarded  that  the  Christ  among  the  Doctors  is 
really  nothing  more  than  a  group  of  studies  of  heads  and  hands,  put 
together  so  as  to  form  a  connected  picture.  If  this  was  the  case,  it  is 
easier  to  understand  how  Diirer  could  have  executed  it  in  five  days,  the 
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preliminary  drawings,  on  which  he  spent  so  much  care  and  trouble,  being 
in  this  case  already  completed. 

Another  picture,  however,  painted  at  this  date  may  not  unreasonably 
claim  to  be  the  quadrOj  the  like  of  which  Diirer  had  never  painted 
before.  This  is  the  exquisite  little  Christ  on  the  CrosSj  now  in  the 
Royal  Picture  Gallery  at  Dresden.  In  this  marvellous  little  picture  the 
blending  of  German  and  Italian  feeling  is  carried  out  with  the  greatest 
success.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  any  painting  of  the  Italian  or  any 
other  school  can  rival  this  little  panel-painting,  only  7 J  inches  high' 
by  6  inches  broad,  in  intensity  and  nobility  of  expression,  in  truth 
and  precision  of  drawing,  and  in  charm  and  richness  of  colour.  Executed 
like  a  miniature  painting,  it  is  as  large  in  conception  and  rendering  as 
an  altar-piece  of  Bellini  or  Raphael.  The  body  of  the  crucified  Saviour 
is  German  but  without  the  hard  bony  conventions  of  northern  art.  It 
hangs  relieved  against  a  dark  and  sullen  sky,  which  breaks  behind  the 
foot  of  the  Cross  into  a  low  sunset  horizon  reflected  in  a  deep-blue  lake 
bounded  by  the  purple  hills  in  the  shadows  of  evening.  A  few  thin 
trees  help  to  accentuate  the  solitude  and  pathos  of  the  situation.  Small 
as  the  painting  is,  it  can  never  fail  to  impress,  and  it  may  be  regarded  as 
the  high-water  mark  of  Diirer's  painting. 

Another  important  painting,  executed  by  Diirer  at  Venice  in  1506, 
has  only  recently  been  treated  with  the  respect  which  it  deserves.  This  is 
the  Virgin  with  the  Finch  which  was  lately  acquired  by  the  authorities 
of  the  Berlin  Picture  Gallery  from  the  Marquess  of  Lothian's  collection 
at  Newbattle  Abbey.  The  Virgin  sits  before  a  crimson  curtain,  gazing 
out  of  the  picture  with  long  golden  hair  flowing  over  her  shoulders.  On 
her  lap  sits  the  Child,  holding  in  his  right  hand  what  appears  to  be  a 
bird-lure,  with  which  he  has  attracted  a  finch,  who  has  settled  on  his  left 
arm.  The  Virgin  holds  a  sprig  of  lilies  of  the  valley  to  the  infant  St. 
John,  who  stands  with  an  angel  by  her  left  knee.  Above  her  head  float 
two  cherubs  holding  a  garland  of  flowers.  This  painting  shows  a  distinct 
link  between  those  done  by  Diirer  before  his  journey  to  Venice  and  the 
Feast  of  the  Rose  Garlands.  A  group  of  ruins  in  the  background  is  in 
some  respects  identical  with  that  in  the  Baumgartner  Nativity  at  Munich  ; 
while  it  is  easy  to  recognise  in  the  golden-haired  Madonna,  the  Babe, 
and  the  crown-supporting  cherubs  the  chief  motives  of  the  Feast  of  the 
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Rose  Garlands.  The  Madonna  with  the  Finch  must  have  been  executed 
very  soon  after  the  Venice  picture,  if  not  indeed  actually  before,  for  it  is 
signed  and  dated  1506.  The  painting  found  its  way  to  Holyrood,  where 
it  belonged  to  the  Earl  of  Buchan,  at  the  disposal  of  whose  effects  it  was 
relegated  to  a  dealer's  shop  in  Edinburgh.  It  was  seen  there  and  pur- 
chased by  the  late  Marquess  of  Lothian,  and  has  now  become  one  of  the 
ornaments  of  the  Berlin  Gallery  at  a  considerably  enhanced  price.  It  is 
an  open  secret  that  the  painting  might  have  been  acquired  for  the 
National  Gallery ! 

Diirer  also  exercised  his  skill  in  portraiture  at  Venice,  and  alludes  to 
various  paintings  of  this  sort.  Few  can  be  identified  now,  but  one  is 
preserved  in  the  royal  collection  at  Hampton  Court,  unduly  neglected 
and  overlooked  by  the  connoisseur.  It  is  a  portrait  of  a  young  man, 
with  a  smooth,  ruddy  face,  and  hair  done  in  the  Italian  fashion,^  such  as 
is  seen  in  the  portraits  by  Antonello  da  Messina  and  Giovanni  Bellini, 
the  influence  of  whom,  especially  the  former,  is  unmistakable. 

It  is  not  surprising,  after  these  performances,  to  hear  that  the  Signoria 
of  Venice  offered  Diirer  a  sinecure  post  with  a  good  salary  if  he  would 
take  up  his  permanent  residence  at  Venice.  It  must  have  been  a  great 
temptation  to  Diirer.  Money  was  hard  to  earn  in  the  somewhat  stingy 
north,  and  it  seemed  likely  to  flow  in  upon  him  at  Venice.  Yet  his 
heart  was  in  his  home  at  Nuremberg  ;  and  he  did  not,  like  Holbein,  for 
the  sake  of  fame  and  money  desert  his  family,  who  were  dependent  upon 
him  for  their  livelihood.  He  writes  in  boisterous  spirits  to  Pirkheimer, 
promising  to  return  home  ;  but  he  cannot  refrain  from  adding,  "  How  I 
shall  freeze  after  this  sun  !  Here  I  am  a  gentleman,  at  home  only  a 
parasite  (Schmarotzer)  ! " 

One  honour  intended  to  be  paid  to  Diirer  was,  alas  !  never  be- 
stowed. The  great  Mantegna,  then  bringing  a  long  life  to  a  close  at 
Mantua,  expressed  a  desire  to  see  Diirer  in  person.  Camerarius  tells  the 
tale  as  follows :  "  While  Andrea  was  lying  ill  at  Mantua  he  heard  that 
Albrecht  was  in  Italy,  and  had  him  summoned  to  his  side  at  once,  in 
order  that  he  might  fortify  his  (Albrecht's)  facility  and  certainty  of  hand 
with  scientific  knowledge  and  principles.     For  Andrea  often  lamented  in 

^  A  reproduction  of  this  portrait  was  given  in  the  Portfolio  for  January  1896,  at 
page  108. 
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conversation  with  his  friends  that  Albrecht's  facility  in  drawing  had  not 
been  granted  to  him  nor  his  learning  to  Albrecht.  On  receiving  the 
message,  Albrecht,  leaving  all  other  engagements,  prepared  for  the  journey 
without  delay.  But  before  he  could  reach  Mantua  Andrea  was  dead, 
and  Diirer  used  to  say  that  this  was  the  saddest  event  in  all  his  life  ;  for, 
high  as  Albrecht  stood,  his  great  and  lofty  mind  was  ever  striving  after 
something  yet  above  him."  Mantegna  died  at  Mantua  on  September 
13,  1506.     A  month  later  Diirer  writes  to  Pirkheimer  as  follows  : — 

In  reply  to  your  question  when  I  shall  come  home,  I  tell  you,  so  that  my  lords 
may  also  make  their  arrangements,  that  I  shall  Jiave  finished  here  in  ten  days  ; 
after  that  I  should  like  to  ride  to  Bologna  to  learn  the  secrets  of  the  art  of 
perspective,  which  a  man  is  willing  to  teach  me.  I  should  stay  there  eight  or  ten 
days  and  then  return  to  Venice. 

That  Diirer  accomplished  this  journey  is  known  from  a  statement 
by  Christoph  Scheurl,  who  states  that  the  painters  of  Bologna  in  his 
presence  conferred  on  Diirer  the  dignity  of  "  Prince  of  painters,"  stating 
that  they  would  die  more  joyfully  now  that  they  had  accomplished  their 
long-cherished  desire  of  seeing  Albert.  It  was  not,  however,  until  early 
in  1507  that  Diirer  found  himself  back  in  Nuremberg,  where,  according 
to  a  note  on  his  domestic  affairs,  "  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  my  wedlock 
I  have  paid  great  debts  with  what  I  earned  at  Venice." 

During  his  residence  at  Venice  in  1506  Diirer  had  not  forgotten  his 
favourite  study,  that  of  Human  Proportion,  the  love  of  which  he  had 
first  acquired  in  the  same  locality.  His  ideas  on  the  subject  had  ripened 
considerably  since  he  was  first  introduced  to  it  by  Jacopo  de'  Barbari ;  and 
he  was  much  better  equipped  with  mind  and  pencil  to  study  the  nude,  than 
when  he  used  to  frequent  the  public  baths  at  Nuremberg  for  the  same 
purpose.  There  are  drawings  for  a  figure  of  Eve,  in  the  British  Museum 
and  elsewhere,  dated  1506  and  1507,  which  show  how  much  the  subject 
had  occupied  his  attention  at  Venice.  It  is  uncertain,  however,  if  the 
companion  paintings  of  Adam  and  Eve^  now  in  the  Pitti  Gallery  at 
Florence,  were  completed  before  or  after  his  departure  from  Italy.  Two 
such  paintings  were  formerly  in  the  Rathhaus  at  Nuremberg,  and  sold 
from  thence  to  the  Emperor  Rudolph  II.  These  may  be  the 
paintings  now  in  the  Pitti,  which  possibly  found  their  way  there 
with   the   Austrian    Grand -Dukes.      Copies    or    replicas   are    now    in 
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the    Prado   Gallery    at    Madrid.      The    version    on    one    panel    of  the 
same  paintings  at  Mainz  appears  to  be  the  copy  done  to  replace  those 


jiJam  and  Eve.     Ptlti  GnUery,  Fiornce.     From  Fhotagraphs  by  Alinari. 

removed  from  the  Rathhaus  at  Nuremberg.  The  figures  show  a  great 
advance  on  the  Adam  and  Eve  in  the  famous  engraving  of  1 504.  They 
are  more  broadly,   more  humanly  treated  than  before.     They  show  a 
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more  natural  and  more  sympathetic  rendering  of  the  living  body, 
and  are  not  unworthy  of  being  compared  with  such  voluptuous  render- 
ings of  the  nude,  as  the  Adam  and  Eve  by  Palma  Vecchio  in  the 
Brunswick  Gallery.  On  the  other  hand,  of  the  sensuous  or  passionful 
aspect  of  the  nude  there  is  not  a  trace.  The  nude  to  Dut^er.was 
merely  the  perfection  of  form  and  construction.  He  could  never  have 
produced  the  Sleeping  Venus  of  Giorgione,  or  any  of  the  Bacchanals 
of  Titian.  Particularly  characteristic  of  Diirer  are  the  animals  intro- 
duced, a  boar  and  a  stag  with  a  cock  pheasant  in  the  Adam ;  a  sleeping 
lioness,  parrots,  and  partridges  in  the  Eve.  These  occur  only  in  the 
paintings  at  Florence,  and  connect  them  at  once  with  the  famous  engrav- 
ing of  1 504. 

This  triumphant  rendering  of  the  nude  figure,  if  executed  before 
leaving  Venice,  would  have  been  the  crown  of  Diirer's  success  as  a 
painter  in  Italy.  Its  fame  may  have  been  the  cause  of  his  receiving  his 
next  commission,  which  came  from  his  old  patron,  Frederick  the  Wise  of 
Saxony,  after  his  return  from  Italy.  There  is  nothing  to  show  that  the 
burghers  of  Nuremberg  did  anything  to  recognise  the  position  in  which 
Diirer  now  stood  among  European  painters.  While  the  Signoria  of 
Venice  offered  him  a  comfortable  post  and  salary  if  he  would  only  take 
up  his  residence  at  Venice,  his  native  town  of  Nuremberg  made  no  sign  ; 
and  Diirer  was  obliged,  as  before,  to  get  his  commissions  from  outside. 
Truly  does  it  seem  that  the  German  merchant  was  regarded  as  Pogner 
says  in  Die  Meistersinger : — 

In  deutschen  Landen  viel  gereis't, 
hat  oft  es  mich  verdrossen, 
dass  man  den  Burger  wenig  preis't 
ihn  karg  nennt  und  verschlossen  ; 
an  Ho  fen,  wie  an  niedrer  Statt, 
des  litt'ren  Tadels  ward  ich  satt, 
dass  nur  auf  Schacher  und  Geld 
sein  Merle'  der  Burger  stellt'. 

Truly,  as  Diirer  had  written,  at  Venice  he  was  a  gentleman,  at  home 
a  parasite. 

Diirer  had  already  utilised  his  studies  of  the  nude  in  one  of  his  large 
woodcuts,  in  which  he  had  depicted  the  martyrdom  of  the  ten  thousand 
saints  of  Nicomedia  under  King  Sapor  of  Persia.     The  Elector  of  Saxony 
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now  gave  him  a  commission  for  a  large  painting  of  the  same  subject,  the 
choice  being  determined,  not  by  the  gruesome  and  repulsive  nature  of  the 
subject,  but  for  the  innumerable  advantages  it  gave  for  depicting  the 
nude  human  body  in  every  position.  Perhaps  the  choice  of  subject  was 
left  to  Diirer  himself,  for  there  is  a  sketch  composition  of  the  same 
subject  at  Vienna,  differently  composed,  which  shows  that  he  was  much 
occupied  over  it.  This  painting  occupied  him  a  long  time,  and  was  not 
completed  until  1508,  when  he  signed  it,  as  in  the  Madonna  del  Rosario^ 
with  portraits  of  himself  and  Pirkheimer,  as  spectators  of  the  scene. 
Diirer,  who  in  this  portrait  has  discarded  his  coat  of  many  colours  for  a 


u 


Christ  bearing  the  Cresi.     From  a  Drawing  in  the  British  Museum. 


^l^  The  Adoration  of  the  Kings.     From  a  Drawing  in  the  British  Museum. 

garb  of  simple  black,  holds  a  scroll  inscribed  Iste  faciebat  anno  domini 
1508,  Albertus  Diirer  Alemanus,  so  proud  was  he  still  of  his  distinction, 
not  only  as  a  painter,  but  as  a  German  painter.  The  crowded  mass  of 
small  figures  is  very  skilfully  dealt  with,  and  shows  great  forethought  in 
the  composition.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  repute  of  this  picture 
caused  the  famous  Venetian  painter,  Carpaccio,  to  paint  a  similar 
painting  of  the  same  subject  in  151 5.  Great  as  Carpaccio's  talents  were, 
they  failed  him  here,  for  his  painting  is  a  confused  and  ill-arranged  mass 
of  bodies,  depending  more  on  general  effect  than  on  detailed  arrangement. 
If  the  two  paintings  are  compared,  the  German  artist  has  an  easy  victory. 
Before  Diirer  had  finished  this  painting  for  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  he 
received  a  fresh  commission  for  an  important  work,  not  from  Nuremberg 


('■ 
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or  any  of  its  citizens,  but  from  a  rich  and  pious  merchant  of  Frankfurt- 
on-the-Maine,  Jacob  Heller,  who  happened  to  be  on  a  visit  at  Nurem- 
berg. Heller  invited  Diirer  to  paint  an  Assumption  of  the  Virgin  for 
the  Dominican  Church  of  St.  Thomas  at  Frankfurt,  to  which  he  was  a 
benefactor,  and  where  he  intended  to  be  buried.  A  series  of  letters  have 
been  preserved  from  Diirer  to  Heller  on  the  subject  of  this  painting, 
which,  if  they  strike  a  discordant  note  in  the  peaceful  tenor  of  Diirer's 
life,  throw  a  valuable  light  upon  his  method  and  ideas  of  painting.  The 
picture  was  to  consist  of  a  central  subject,  containing  the  "  Assumption," 
the  Virgin  seated  in  the  clouds,  crowned  by  God  the  Father  and  by  Christ ; 
while  the  disciples  are  grouped  round  the  empty  tomb  on  earth  below. 
Diirer  made  numberless  carefiil  studies  for  the  different  parts  of  this 
picture,  and  no  less  than  twenty-one  have  been  preserved,  for  the  most 
part  executed  in  Indian  ink,  heightened  with  white,  upon  a  prepared 
greenish-gray  ground.  Writing  to  Heller  in  August  1507  Diirer  says 
that  his  work  for  the  Duke  of  Saxony  has  been  delayed  by  an  attack  of 
fever,  so  that  he  has  not  yet  got  to  work  on  Heller's  picture. 

Although  I  have  not  yet  begun  the  panel,  I  have  got  it  from  the  joiner 
and  have  paid  away  for  it  the  money  you  gave  me.  He  would  not  lower  his 
price  for  it,  though  I  thought  he  did  not  deserve  so  much.  I  have  given  it  to 
a  preparer,  who  has  whitened  it  and  painted  it  and  will  put  on  the  gilding  next 
week.  I  did  not  want  to  receive  any  money  in  advance  for  it  till  I  began  to 
paint  it,  which,  if  God  will,  shall  be  the  next  thing  after  the  Prince's  work  ; 
for  I  do  not  like  to  begin  too  many  things  at  once,  that  I  may  not  become  wearied. 

Diirer,  however,  had  not  been  able  to  begin  Heller's  picture  by 
March  1508,  for  he  writes  then  : — 

In  a  fortnight  I  shall  be  ready  with  Duke  Friedrich's  work  ;  after  that  I 
shall  make  a  beginning  with  your  work,  and,  as  my  custom  is,  I  will  not  paint 
any  other  picture  till  it  is  finished.  I  will  be  sure  carefully  to  paint  the  middle 
panel  [das  mittler  Blatt)  with  my  own  hand  ;  apart  from  that,  the  outer  sides  of 
the  wings  are  already  sketched  in — they  will  be  in  stone-colour  ;  I  have  also  had 
the  ground  laid. 

In  August  1508  Diirer  reports  progress  to  his  somewhat  impatient 
patron  : — 

The  wings  (he  says)  have  been  painted  in  stone-colours  on  the  outside,  but 
they  are  not  yet  varnished  ;  inside,  the  whole  of  the  ground  has  been  laid  so  that 
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it  is  ready  to  paint  on.  The  middle  panel  [Dass  Caput)  I  have  outlined  with  the 
greatest  care  and  at  cost  of  much  time  ;  it  is  also  laid  over  with  two  very  good 
colours  upon  which  I  can  begin  to  paint  the  ground.  For  I  intend,  so  soon 
as  I  hear  that  you  approve,  to  paint  the  ground  some  four,  five,  or  six  times 
over,  for  clearness'  and  durability's  sake,  using  the  very  best  ultramarine  for  the 
purpose  that  I  can  get.  And  no  one  shall  paint  a  stroke  on  it  except  myself,  and 
I  shall  devote  much  time  to  it. 

In  his  book  on  painting  Diirer  says  : — 

In  order  to  make  such  things,  it  is  well  for  a  man,  first  of  all,  to  draw  the 
outlines  of  his  picture  as  he  intendeth  it  to  be,  before  he  setteth  about  his  work,  so 
that  he  may  see  whether  there  be  not  something  in  the  figures  that  might  be  im- 
proved. ...  It  is  therefore  needful  for  every  artist  to  learn  to  draw  well,  for  this 
is  beyond  measure  serviceable  in  many  arts,  and  much  dependeth  thereon. 

Diirer  adds,  in  the  last  letter  quoted,  that  he  hopes  that  Heller's 
patience  will  not  be  tried.  Moreover,  that  it  will  cost  him  much 
more  than  the  130  Rhenish  florins,  for  which  he  had  bargained,  if 
he  painted  it  as  carefully  as  he  wished  to  do.  Heller's  patience 
was  however  tried,  and  the  letters  become  a  trifle  acrimonious  in 
their  tone.  In  November  1508  Diirer  complains  very  much  of 
Heller's  language  to  others  respecting  Diirer's  share  in  the  bargain, 
and  declares  that  he  has  not  broken  his  promise  in  any  way. 
He  was  using  the  best  and  most  expensive  colours,  and  doing  no  other 
work  except  Heller's.  As  for  the  greatest  possible  pains  to  be  taken, 
Diirer  says  that  if  he  did  that,  the  painting  would  never  be  finished, 
as  it  would  take  him  six  months  to  finish  the  face  alone.  Moreover, 
such  minute  finishing  was  not  required  in  an  altar-piece,  where  it  could 
not  be  seen.  In  March  1 509  Diirer  informs  Heller  that  he  has  been 
steadily  working  at  his  picture  since  the  preceding  Easter,  and  that  no 
payment  in  money  could  recoup  him  for  his  trouble  and  expenses.  He 
intended,  however,  to  finish  the  picture  for  his  own  honour  as  much 
as  Heller's.  He  was  prepared  for  adverse  criticism,  but  only  cared  for 
praise  from  those  whose  opinion  was  of  any  value.  July  came  and  the 
picture  was  not  delivered.  Diirer  writes  that  he  does  not  intend  to 
hurry  over  it  and  slur  his  work,  and  oflFers  to  return  Heller  his  money 
if  Heller  now  did  not  want  to  have  the  picture.  -  However,  the  picture 
was  nearly  finished,  and  Diirer  writes  rather  severely  to  Heller  offering 
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to  send  him  the  picture,  although  he  could  get  elsewhere  nearly  double 
the  amount  agreed  to  be  paid  for  it. 

I  only  wish  (he  writes)  I  had  painted  it  just  in  the  way  you  bargained  for — 
I  should  have  finished  it  in  half  a  year. 

In  August  1509  Diirer  at  last  writes  to  Heller  that  he  has  packed 
up  the  picture  and  handed  it  over  to  ImhofF,  the  banker,  to  be  sent 
to  Frankfurt. 

I  have  painted  it  with  great  care  (he  reiterates),  as  you  will  see.  It  has  also 
been  painted  with  the  best  colours  I  could  get.  It  is  painted  with  good  ultra- 
marine, under  and  over,  and  over  that  again,  some  five  or  six  times  ;  and  then  after 
it  was  finished  I  painted  it  again  twice  over,  so  that  it  may  last  a  long  time.  If 
it  be  kept  clean  I  know  it  will  remain  bright  and  fresh  five  hundred  years,  for  it 
is  not  done  as  men  are  wont  to  paint. 

Again  he  writes  : — 

If  any  one  wants  to  see  it,  let  it  hang  forward  two  or  three  finger-breadths, 
for  then  the  light  is  good  to  see  by.  And  when  I  come  over  to  you,  say  in 
one,  two,  or  three  years'  time,  if  the  picture  is  properly  dry,  it  must  be  taken 
down,  and  I  will  varnish  it  over  anew  with  some  excellent  varnish,  which  no  one 
else  can  make  ;  it  will  then  last  a  hundred  years  longer  than  it  would  before.  But 
don't  let  anybody  else  varnish  it,  for  all  other  varnishes  are  yellow,  and  the  picture 
would  be  ruined  for  you.  And  if  a  thing  on  which  I  have  spent  more  than  a 
year's  work  were  ruined,  it  would  be  grief  to  me.  When  you  have  it  set  up,  be 
present  yourself  to  see  that  it  gets  no  harm.  Deal  carefully  with  it,  for  you 
will  hear  from  your  own  and  from  foreign  painters  how  it  is  done. 

By  October  of  the  same  year  Heller  had  received  the  picture  and 
expressed  his  satisfaction.  Diirer  writes  in  reply  in  a  cheerful  mood, 
thanking  Heller  for  his  kindness,  and  saying  that  he  would  rather  have 
kept  Heller's  friendship  than  get  a  greater  price  for  the  picture. 

For  a  hundred  years  the  Assumption  hung  in  the  church  at  Frankfurt 
over  Heller's  grave.  Then  the  Emperor  Rudolph  II.,  a  consistent 
admirer  of  Diirer 's  work,  tried  to  get  it  for  10,000  florins  (Heller 
had  paid  Diirer  130  florins!).  Unluckily  the  prize  fell  to  the  Elector 
Maximilian  of  Bavaria,  who  carried  it  off^  to  Munich,  where  it  was 
destroyed  by  fire  in  the  Palace,  in  April  1674.  It  had  been  replaced 
in  the  church  by  a  copy  executed  by  Paul  Juvenel  of  Nuremberg,  a 
skilful  painter,  and  this  remains  with  the  original  wings  in  the  Saalhof 
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at  Frankfurt.  On  the  wings,  which  were  probably  completed  by  Diirer's 
asMstants,  are  inside  the  Martyrdoms  of  St.  James  and  St.  Catherine, 
with  portraits  of  Jacob  Heller  and  his  wife  Katharina  von  Melem  below 
them;    and  on  the  outside  four  groups  of  saints  m    "stone-colour." 


ji  Flagellant.     From  a  Drawing  in  tke  British  Museum  {Jhr  a  Wood-Engraving), 

The  central  subject  is  signed,  as  usual,  by  a  standing  portrait  of  Diirer 
himself,  in  a  gray  dress  edged  with  red,  pointing  to  the  statement  that 
he,  the  German,  had  painted  it  in  1 509. 

In  one  of  his  earlier  letters  to  Heller,  Diirer  speaks  of  a  Madonna 
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painted  by  him,  which  Diirer  says  Heller  had  noticed  in  his  house. 
Later  on  he  says  that  he  has  sold  it  to  the  Bishop  of  Breslau  for  72 
florins,  which  sum  Diirer  had  some  difficulty  in  recovering.  This  may 
be  the  painting  of  the  Virgin  in  a  scarlet  robe,  with  a  tall  plant  of  iris 
by  her,  signed  and  dated  1508,  which  is  now  in  the  collection  of  Sir 
Francis  Cook  at  Richmond,  but  it  has  suflFered  so  much  that  it  is  difficult 
to  trace  with  certainty  the  actual  hand  of  Diirer  in  it.  A  copy  of  this 
picture  is  at  Prague. 

It  is  evident  that  painting  in  Diirer's  manner  was  hardly  productive 
of  good  business.  To  paint  one  picture  in  more  than  a  whole  year, 
and  to  exhaust  all  the  money  agreed  upon  in  the  materials  for  the  picture, 
was  hardly  the  way  to  support  a  wife  and  aged  mother  in  addition  to 
the  ordinary  expenses  of  life.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  Diirer 
should  write  to  Heller  : — 

No  one  shall  ever  compel  me  to  paint  a  picture  again  with  so  much  labour. 
Herr  Georg  Tausy  himself  besought  me  to  paint  him  a  Madonna  in  a  landscape 
with  the  same  care  and  of  the  same  size  as  this  picture,  and  he  would  give  me 
four  hundred  florins  for  it.  That  I  flatly  refused  to  do,  for  it  would  have  made  a 
beggar  of  me.  Of  ordinary  pictures,  I  will,  in  a  year,  paint  a  pile  which  no  one 
would  believe  it  possible  for  one  man  to  do  in  the  time.  But  very  careful  nicety 
does  not  pay.  So,  henceforth,  I  shall  stick  to  my  engraving  ;.  and,  had  I  done  so 
before,  I  should  to-day  have  been  a  richer  man  by  one  thousand  florins. 

So  Diirer  determined  to  give  up  painting  on  so  elaborate  a  scale, 
and  to  devote  all  his  skill  and  patience  to  the  more  profitable  trade 
of  engraving.  In  1508  he  obtained  from  the  Town  Council  of 
Nuremberg  a  privilege  to  prevent  the  fraudulent  copying  of  his  prints. 
He  set  to  work  and  completed  the  St,  Eustace^  the  Nemesis^  and  other 
important  single  engravings.  He  finished  and  prepared  for  publication 
in  book  form  the  Life  of  Mary^  the  Great  Passion^  and  the  Little 
PassioHy  and  to  this  series  of  wood-engravings  he  added  a  new  edition 
of  his  Apocalypse.  He  commenced  also  his  series  of  The  Passion^  en- 
graved upon  copper.  Moreover,  he  quitted  his  old  home,  "  Unter  der 
Vesten,"  and  removed  to  the  well-known  house  in  the  Zistelgasse  by 
the  Thiergartnerthor.  In  15 10  he  began  his  experiments  in  engraving 
with  the  dry  point,  and  with  aqua  fortis. 

In  spite  however  of  his  resolution  to  abandon  painting  on  the  grand 
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scale,  he  had  accepted  a  commission  for  a  great  picture,  which  proved  the 
most  important  which  he  ever  executed.  A  Nuremberg  worthy,  one 
Matthaus  Landauer,  smith  and  statue  founder,  had  been  concerned  in 


Tie  Adsrathn  of  tie  Trinity.     Imperial  Gallery,  Vienna. 
From  a  Pketograph  by  J.  A.  Stein. 

the  erection  of  an  almshouse,  dedicated  to  All  Saints.  In  1508  he 
added  a  chapel  to  this,  and  Diirer  was  invited  to  paint  an  altar-piece 
for  it,  representing  "The  Adoration   of  the  Trinity  by  All   Saints." 
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The  painting  is  the  simplest  and  most  complete  conception  of  Diirer's 
matured  genius.  The  Holy  Trinity  floats  in  the  air  suspended  by 
choiring  angels,  and  adored  by  tiers  of  saints,  who  float  around  and 
below  the  divine  group.  Below  lies,  radiant  in  evening  light,  an 
exquisite  view  of  a  land-locked  lake  with  wooded  hills,  perhaps  a 
reminiscence  of  the  Lago  di  Garda,  on  one  side  of  which  stands  the 
painter  holding  a  tablet  with  an  inscription.  On  this  he  records  that 
it  was  the  work  of  Albrecht  Diirer  of  Nuremberg.  Albertus  Diirer 
Noricus  faciehat  anno  a  Virginis  Partu^  151 1.  It  was  the  first 
painting  he  had  executed  with  his  own  hands  for  his  native  town.  In 
the  upper  tier  of  saints  are  those  who  were  the  recognised  inmates  of 
heaven, — Moses,  David,  John  the  Baptist,  Catherine,  Barbara,  Agnes, 
and  others.  Below  float  the  Emperor,  the  Pope,  and  other  good  men 
and  women,  drawn  from  every  rank  of  life,  and  containing  a  number 
of  contemporary  portraits.  It  is  one  of  the  noblest  pictures  ever 
painted,  and  may  be  compared  with  the  famous  Disputa  by  Raphael 
in  the  Stanza  della  Segnatura  at  the  Vatican.  For  this  painting  Diirer 
designed  an  architectural  frame  of  great  beauty,  in  the  Italian  Renais- 
sance style.  A  drawing  for  this  frame  in  the  collection  of  the  Due 
d'Aumale  is  dated  1508.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  that  the  painting 
was  promised  to  Landauer  during  that  year  before  the  experience  of 
Heller's  picture  had  caused  Diirer  to  determine  never  to  attempt 
pictures  on  this  scale  again.  In  1585  the  Town  Council  of  Nuremberg 
robbed  Landauer 's  almshouses  of  the  Allerheiligenbild  and  sold  it  to 
the  Emperor  Rudolph  II.  It  now  hangs  in  the  Imperial  Gallery  at 
Vienna.  The  Town  Council  generously  replaced  it  by  a  copy,  for 
which  they  retained  the  original  frame.  Among  the  saints  in  the  lower 
group  on  the  left  hand  is  the  donor,  Landauer,  kneeling  in  modest  awe. 
A  drawing  for  this  portrait,  executed  in  black  chalk,  and  dated  151 1, 
formerly  in  Mr.  Mitchell's  collection,  is,  curiously  enough,  the  only  draw- 
ing known  to  exist  as  an  original  study  for  this  picture. 

This  was  the  last  of  Diirer's  "  great "  pictures.  He  continued  to 
paint  Madonnas,  such  as  the  Virgin  with  the  Cut  Pear  of  15 12,  now 
in  the  Imperial  Gallery  at  Vienna,  and  the  Virgin  with  the  Pink  at 
Augsburg,  painted  in  15 16,  in  which  Diirer  is  obviously  trying  to  con- 
struct a  figure  amounting  to  strictly  measured  proportions,  taking  a  simple 


The  Madonna  with  the  Pink.     Augsburg  Gallery.     From  a 
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German  woman  as  his  model.  His  studies  of  the  nude  figure  were  still 
carried  on,  and  in  1 5 1 8  he  produced  fi-om  them  his  painting  of  Lucretia 
at  Munich,  a  not  very  pleasing  composition.  Engraving,  and  the  cares 
of  publication,  now  occupied  Diirer's  mind,  and  he  was  able  also  to  ' 
develop  a  wonderful  skill  in  decorative  and  ornamental  design,  for  which 
he  had  hitherto  found  but  little  scope. 


CHAPTER   IV 

Return  to  Nuremberg — Commission  for  the  Town  Council —  The  Emperor  Maximilian 
— Journey  to  the  Netherlands — Return  to  Nuremberg — Letter  to  the  Town 
Council —  The  Four  Temperaments — Diirer^s  death — His  position  as  a  painter — 
Nuremberg  and  the  works  of  Diirer — Diirer*s  paintings  and  drawings, 

DuRER  now  settled  down  to  a  regular  life  as  a  citizen  of  Nuremberg, 
working  at  his  engravings  and  woodcuts  ;  sometimes,  in  the  daytime, 
painting  portraits  of  his  friends  and  an  occasional  Madonna.  In  1510 
the  Town  Council  of  Nuremberg  discovered,  apparently  for  the  first  time, 
that  they  had  an  artist  of  European  reputation  among  their  fellow- 
citizens,  and  so  they  gave  him  what  no  doubt  seemed  to  their  minds  an 
important  and  munificent  commission.  Every  Easter  a  festival  was  held 
in  Nuremberg,  known  as  the  Heiligthumfest^  or,  more  colloquially,  as 
Heihum^  when  various  relics  of  a  sacred  and  historical  nature  were 
exhibited  on  a  stage  in  the  market-place  for  the  awe  and  veneration  of 
the  crowd.  Among  these  relics  were  treasured  the  crown  of  Charlemagne, 
and  various  insignia  of  King  Sigismund  of  Bohemia,  who  had  been  a 
benefactor  to  the  town.  So  the  Town  Council  put  their  hands  into  the 
town-purse,  and  no  doubt  after  the  usual  wrangle,  with  which  such 
bodies  inaugurate  any  unusual  expenditure  of  this  kind,  they  com- 
missioned Diirer  to  paint  two  large  portraits  of  Charlemagne  and 
Sigismund  to  be  shown  at  the  festival.  Such  was  the  work  given  by 
these  worthy  citizens,  the  Beckmessers  of  their  day,  to  the  painter  of 
the  Feast  of  the  Rose  Garlands^  the  Assumption^  and  All  Saints !  Diirer 
however  was  not  a  man  to  stint  his  work,  and  he  made  most  careful 
and  accurate  studies  of  all  the  relics  which  he  had  to  introduce  into  these 
pictures,  although,  as  might  have  been  expected,  he  did  not  waste  too 
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much  time  on  the  actual  painting.  As  a  Nuremberg  citizen,  he  would 
treat  with  reverence  the  objects  which  he  had  been  accustomed  from  his 
childhood  to  gaze  on  with  awestruck  eyes.  The  two  paintings  were  not 
completed  until  1512.  They  still  remain  at  Nurembei^  in  the  German 
Museum ;  but  Diirer's  handiwork  has  long  been  concealed,  if  not  alto- 
gether destroyed,  by  repeated  re-paintings.  Diirer  received  85  florins 
for  the  two ;  Heller  had  paid  him  130  florins  for  a  single  painting,  and 
that  had  not  covered  the  cost  of  material ! 

In  the  portrait  of  Charlemagne  Diirer  has  introduced  the  features 
of  a  man  with  whom  he  became  acquainted  at  this  time,  and  with  whom 


Designs.     From  Dratvings  in  the  British  Museum. 

he  was  to  be  associated  in  many  ways  during  the  next  few  years.  This  was 
Joannes  Stabius,  historian  and  poet-laureate  to  the  Emperor  Maximilian, 
who  came  with  his  imperial  patron  to  Nuremberg  in  February  1512. 

Some  account  has  been  given  in  the  former  monc^raph  of  the  work 
on  which  Diirer  was  employed  by  Maximilian  for  the  next  two  or  three 
years.  A  new  field  was  opened  for  the  exercise  of  Durer's  art,  one  in 
which  it  had  been  somewhat  restrained  by  the  limitations  of  subject  in 
his  paintings  and  engravings.  As  a  decorative  artist,  Diirer  now  gave 
full  play  to  the  lighter  and  more  sportive  side  of  his  genius.  Nothing 
was  too  large,  too  tall,  no  ideas  too  vast  to  satisfy  the  wishes  of  a  man 
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like  Maximilian.  Everything  which  he  did,  or  commanded  to  be  done, 
was  to  be  on  the  biggest  possible  scale,  and  the  work  of  the  best  artists. 
The  only  essential  matter  was  that  every  book,  print,  drawing,  painting, 
should  be  for  the  glory  of  Maximilian.  In  Augsburg,  Nuremberg, 
Prague,  in  every  important  town  throughout  the  Holy  Roman  Empire, 
the  best  artists  were  busied  night  and  day  upon  the  greatest  achieve- 
ments, certainly  in  size,  which  the  engraver's  art  could  produce.  Many 
felt,  in  anticipation,  the  gold  chain  of  merit  already  on  their  shoulders, 
and  the  gold  pieces  weighty  in  the  wallet  at  their  waist.  Alas !  however, 
for  human  hopes  and  the  words  of  Princes,  for  in  most  cases  the  chain 
was  but  the  fetters  of  servitude,  and  the  gold  pieces,  as  in  the  fairy-tale, 
turned  out  but  dry  leaves  in  the  end. 

Occupied  as  he  was  in  the  drawings  for  the  Triumphal  Archy  the 
Triumphal  Car^  the  Triumph  of  Maximilian^  the  Patron  Saints  of  the 
House  of  Austria^  on  designs  for  armour  and  jewellery  for  the  Emperor  s 
adornment,  Diirer  had  but  little  spare  time  for  painting,  although  it 
was  during  these  years  that  he  produced  some  of  his  most  important 
engravings.  His  domestic  life  was  clouded  by  the  loss  of  his  beloved 
mother,  and  to  his  temperament  at  this  date  are  due  his  most  important 
engravings,  as  described  in  the  previous  monograph.  As  the  great 
French  artist,  Jean  Francois  Millet,  said  in  later  days,  "Le  douleur 
est,  peut  etre,  ce  qui  fait  le  plus  exprimer  les  artistes."  Such  time  as  he 
was  able  to  devote  to  painting  was  chiefly  occupied  in  studying  experi- 
ments, such  as  the  heads  of  the  apostles  Philip  and  James,  painted 
in  tempera  in  1516,  and  now  in  the  Uflizii  at  Florence.  Meanwhile 
Stabius  also  kept  him  at  work  upon  designs  for  astronomical  tables  and 
the  like.  One  commission  from  Maximilian  brought  out  the  latent 
wit  and  humour  of  Diirer's  mind,  the  true  "  humanist "  disposition. 
Among  the  many  magnificent  orders  given  by  Maximilian  was  one  to 
Schonsperger,  the  chief  printer  at  Augsburg,  to  print  a  Book  of  Hours 
on  fine  vellum  leaves  with  large  margins,  a  special  fount  of  type  being 
cast  for  the  printing  ;  for  nothing  that  had  been  used  before  could  be 
good  enough  for  so  great  an  Emperor.  One  copy  was  sent  to  Diirer, 
who  was  instructed  to  ornament  it  with  illustrations  drawn  in  the 
margins,  the  design  and  invention  being  left  to  Diirer  himself.  What- 
ever   may  have   been  the  shortcomings   of  Maximilian's   character,   he 


Design  for  Armour.     From  a  Drawing  in  the  British  Museum. 
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most  certainly  possessed  a  keen  enough  power  of  observation  to  be 
able  to  discern  in  an  artist  the  true  bent  of  that  artist's  genius.  Diirer's 
genius  distinctly  showed  an  inclination  to  ornament,  as  Indicated  by  his 
love  of  fine  clothes  and  his  golden  curls,  and  his  countless  sketches  of 
what  was  gayest  and  most  picturesque  or  curious  in  nature. 

On  the  margins  of  Maximilian's  Book  of  Hours^  which  is  now  in  the 
Royal  Library  at  Munich,  Diirer  has  conceived  a  series,  linked  together 
by  flowers  and  tendrils,  of  playful  fancies,  religious  scenes  or  figures, 
fairy-tales,  devilries,  landscapes,  animals,  insects,  all  designed  and  drawn 
in  with  the  care  and  skill  of  a  mediaeval  illuminator.  The  difference 
between  Diirer's  marginal  drawings  and  the  mediaeval  miniaturists  lies 
in  Diirer's  complete  freedom  from  convention,  the  copiousness  of  his 
invention,  and  the  originality  and  appropriateness  of  his  designs.  This 
method  of  illustrating  books  may  have  been  originally  due  to  Pirkheimer, 
for  it  is  known  that  there  were  at  least  sixteen  books  in  Pirkheimer's 
library  which  were  so  illustrated  by  Diirer.  One  of  these,  an  Aldine 
edition  of  Theocritus  illustrated  by  Diirer  in  1524,  was  recently  in  the 
collection  of  the  late  Mr.  Hartley.  Maximilian  may  have  been  shown 
one  of  these  volumes  by  Pirkheimer,  who  was  in  high  favour  at  the 
imperial  court,  and  so  expressed  his  desire  to  have  some  volumes  adorned 
in  a  similar  way  for  his  own  imperial  delectation.  In  all  the  drawings 
and  engravings  executed  for  Maximilian  the  Emperor  took  a  keen  and 
personal  interest.  The  designs  were  all  submitted  to  him,  and  in  many 
cases  he  seems  to  have  supplied  the  original  ideas  himself.  These  ideas 
he  communicated  to  his  agents  in  the  matter,  Pirkheimer  and  Melchior 
Pfinzing  at  Nuremberg,  Stabius  and  Marx  Treitzsauerwein  at  Augsburg, 
and  they  saw  that  the  Emperor's  meaning  was  interpreted  by  the  best 
artists  of  the  day.  Most  of  the  drawings,  miniature  paintings,  wood- 
blocks, etc.,  which  were  in  progress  at  the  time  of  Maximilian's  sudden 
death  are  still  preserved  in  the  imperial  collections  at  Vienna.  They 
afFord  a  most  valuable  opportunity  of  contrasting  the  work  of  contem- 
porary artists, — Diirer  and  his  school  at  Nuremberg  with  Hans  Burgkmair 
and  his  school  at  Augsburg.  Good  as  the  designs  of  Burgkmair  are,  it  is 
easy  to  discern  the  superiority  of  these,  which  are  obviously  from  the 
hand  or  mind  of  Diirer. 

With  the  death  of  Maximilian  in  1 5 1 9  all  the  foundations  of  Diirer's 
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ceived  personal  instructions  from  the 
Emperor  about  the  works  on  which  he 
was  engaged.  From  his  sketch  Durer 
painted  the  portrait  of  Maximilian  in 
the  Imperial  Gallery  at  Vienna,  another 
version  of  which  is  in  the  German 
Museum  at  Nuremberg.  Melanchthon 
has  recorded  how  the  Emperor  once  tried 
to  show  Diirer  the  design  which  he 
wished  the  artist  to  carry  out.  The  char- 
coal with  which  he  was  drawing  would, 
however,  keep  breaking  in  his  hand,  until 
Diirer  took  the  charcoal,  and  finished  the 


Page  from  the  "  Beoi  ef  Hours,"  designeJ  iy  A.  Direr  fir  the  Emper 
From  a  Lithograph  by  f.  N.  Strixner. 
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drawing  without  breaking  the  charcoal.  Maximilian  asked  how  he 
managed  to  do  this,  to  which  Diirer  replied  that  it  was  within  his  province 
to  draw,  but  that  the  Emperor  had  other  and  more  important  tasks  to 
perform.  "Juxta  illud  proverbium,"  adds  Melanchthon,  **aliud  est 
sceptrum,  aliud  plectrum."  At  Augsburg  Diirer  _drew  portraits  of 
Albrecht  of  Brandenburg,  the  enlightened  and  cultivated  Cardinal  Arch- 
bishop of  Mainz,  from  which  drawing  he  afterwards  made  the  two 
well-known  engravings.  There  also  he  came  into  personal  relations  with 
another  High  Church  dignitary,  Matthaus  Lang^  Cardinal  Archbishop 
of  Salzburg,  from  whom  he  received. commissions.  Maximilian  more- 
over on  this  occasion  went  near  to  repaying  Diirer  for  his  work  by  an 
order  on  the  Town  Council  for  a  sum  of  200  florins  due  to  imperial 
chest  for  taxes.  But  everything  was  stopped  by  the  sudden  death  of 
the  Emperor,  quern  Deus  opt.  max.  in  numerum  viventium  referre  velit  as 
the  inscription  runs  on  Diirer's  portrait  of  the  Emperor  at  Vienna. 

The  Town  Council  of  Nuremberg,  already  compelled  by  imperial 
command  to  pay  Diirer  a  pension  out  of  the  taxes,  and  who  had  no  doubt 
made  wry  faces  over  the  order  to  pay  a  further  sum  of  200  florins  from 
the  same  source,  gladly  availed  themselves  of  the  Emperor's  death  to 
cancel  this  order.  Diirer  in  vain  protested,  oflfering  to  pledge  his  old 
house  "  Unter  der  Vesten  "  to  the  Council  as  a  security.  Not  only  did 
they  refuse  to  pay  the  money  in  question,  but  there  seems  to  have  been 
some  discussion  as  to  whether  they  were  liable  to  continue  paying 
Diirer's  annual  pension  of  100  florins  without  a  renewal  of  the 
imperial  deed  of  command.  So  Diirer  made  up  his  mind  that  there 
was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  leave  Nuremberg  and  go  to  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  where  the  new  Emperor  was  to  be  crowned,  in  the  hope  of 
being  admitted  to  a  personal  interview  with  the  Emperor,  and  of  getting 
Maximilian's  deed  ratified  by  his  successor.  To  this  venture  he  was 
probably  also  impelled  by  his  wife,  Agnes,  who,  in  despite  of  the  difliculties 
of  travelling  in  those  days,  determined  to  accompany  him  on  his  travels. 

It  was  a  venturesome  journey  for  Diirer  to  take,  for  he  had  to  lay 
aside  his  graving  tools  as  well  as  his  palette  and  easel  for  the  time. 
Baggage  in  those  days  had  to  be  reduced  to  its  lowest  possible  scale  on  a 
journey,  most  of  which  had  to  be  done  by  boat  or  on  horseback.  Packets 
of  engravings  and  woodcuts,  copies  of  his  famous  "books,"  great  and  small. 
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formed  part  of  his  equipment,  together  with  sketch-books  of  a  small  size 
to  be  filled  with  minute  drawings  executed  with  the  silver  point,  and 
of  a  larger  size  to  admit  of  portrait-drawings  freely  drawn  in  charcoal. 
Diirer  however  left,  this  time,  no  mouths  to  fill  at  home.     His  beloved  old 


Design /fir  a  Spoon.     Frum  a  Drateing  in  the  Britisi  Muuum. 

mother  had  died  on  May  17,  1514.  His  young  brother,  Hans,  was  well 
started  as  a  painter.  Hieronymus  Andres,  the  wood-engraver,  was 
probably  left  to  look  after  the  sale  of  Diirer's  engravings.  Pirkheimer 
probably  as  before  agreed  to  look  after  Diirer's  finances  during  his  absence. 
Diirer  and  his  wife  arrived  at  Antwerp  in  August  1520,  and  were 
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most  warmly  received  by  the  artists  in  that  town.  Diirer's  journal  of 
his  travels  records  that  he  did  his  best  to  pay  his  way  by  the  sale  of  his 
engravings,  and  by  executing  immediate  commissions  for  drawing  portraits, 
coats-of-arms,  etc.  At  Antwerp  he  notes  that  he  drew  portraits  of  Jobst 
Planckfeldt,  his  host ;  Felix  Hungersperg,  the  lute-player  ;  the  Bombelli,  a 
Genoese  family  settled  in  Antwerp  ;  and  Nikolas  Kratzer  of  Munich, 
astronomer  to  King  Henry  VIII.  of  England,  whose  portrait  has  also 
been  preserved  to  us  by  Hans  Holbein.  At  Brussels,  among  others,  he 
drew  Meister  Bernhard,  painter  to  the  Lady  Margaret  (better  known  as 
Bernhard  van  Orley),  and  Erasmus,  as  he  says,  "  once  more."  Returning 
to  Antwerp  he  drew,  among  others,  the  painter  Jakob  of  Liibeck,  and  the 
brothers  Von  Roggendorf,  for  whom  also  he  drew  a  large  heraldic  book- 
plate. In  October  of  the  same  year  Diirer  made  his  way  to  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  where  the  Emperor  was  crowned,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining 
the  chief  object  of  his  journey, — the  renewal  of  the  pension  granted  to 
him  by  Maximilian.  There  also  he  notes  various  portraits  drawn  *'  in 
charcoal "  or  "  in  my  sketch-book/'  including  that  of  Peter  von  Enden, 
his  host.     He  then  returned  by  Cologne  and  Emmerich,  travelling  by 

/  boat  along  the  Rhine  to  Antwerp.     From  Antwerp  in  December  Diirer 
made  an  expedition  to  Zierikzee  on  the  coast  of  Holland,  and  he  kept  his 

1  pencil  and  paint  well  employed  upon  that  journey.  Though  he  failed 
in  his  object,  which  was  to  see  a  whale  which  had  been  stranded  on  the 
sea,  he  may  have  seen  or  copied  the  description  of  the  walrus  drawn 
by  him  and  now  in  the  British  Museum.  It  is  not  impossible  that  this 
may  have  been  the  animal  in  question,  for  the  word  walfisch  is  used 
somewhat  generally  for  such  beasts,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  drawing 
to  denote  that  it  was  drawn  from  life.  The  following  six  months  he 
spent  at  Antwerp,  where  he  was  in  great  favour,  and  no  doubt  found 
that  trade  was  good.  So  highly  indeed  was  Diirer  esteemed  at  Antwerp, 
that  the  Council  ofiered  him  300  Philipsgulden  a  year,  a  good  house, 
and  immunity  from  taxes,  if  he  would  only  settle  there.  He  notes  in 
his  journal  the  names  of  many  persons  whom  he  drew  in  "  black  chalk," 
*'  hard  chalk,"  "  in  metal  point,"  "  black  and  white  pencil,"  or  "  charcoal," 
and  in  consequence  of  his  long  stay  he  was  able  to  complete  some  of  these 
portraits  in  oils.  Among  the  persons  portrayed  were  "  Master  Jean, 
good  marble  sculptor,"  in  black  chalk,  perhaps  Jan  D'Heere,  the  sculptor 
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of  Ghent,  and  father  of  Lucas  D'Heere,  the  portrait-painter  ;  Cornelius 
Grapheus,  in  hard  chalk ;  Bernhard  of  Brussels  (Bernhard  van  Orley), 
painted  in  oils,  which  portr^t  is  now  in  the  Royal  Hcture  Gallery  at 
Dresden  ;  Meister  Joachim,  "the  good  landscape  painter,"  in  metal  point, 
i.e.  Joachim  Patinir,  the  painter,  from  which  drawing  a  good  engraving 
was  made,  erroneously  attributed  to  Diirer  himself;  Thomas  Bologna  of 
Rome,  in  charcoal,  i.e.  Tommaso  Vincidor  of  Bolc^na,  a  former  pupil 


j^  H'airus.     From  a  Drawing  in  the  British  Maieum. 

ot  Raphael  at  Rome,  who  painted  in  turn  a  portrait  of  Diirer  which  has 
been  engraved.  At  Bruges  in  April  1821  Diirer  drew  the  portrait  of 
Jan  Prost  (Prevost),  a  well-known  painter  there.  At  Ghent  he  was 
immensely  impressed  by  Van  Eyck's  Adoration  of  the  Lamb.  Returning 
to  Antwerp  he  notes  drawing  in  May  "  an  English  nobleman's  portrait "  in 
charcoal,  and  in  July  Meister  Lukas  van  Leyden  in  metal  point.  Diirer's 
meeting  with  his  greatest  contemporary  rival  in  engraving  is  an  interesting 
incident  in  the  history  of  art.  This  "metal-point"  portrait  of  Lukas  is 
in  the  Musee  Wicar  at  Lille  ;  Diirer  however  drew  another  portrait  of 
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^         him  in  charcoal,  which  has  lately  passed  (1896)  from  the  collection  of 
the  Earl  of  Warwick  into  that  of  Mr.  Salting. 

In  July,  "on  our  Lady's  Visitation,  as  I  was  just  about  to  leave 
Antwerp,  the  King  of  Denmark  sent  to  me  to  come  to  him  at  once,  and 
take  his  portrait,  which  I  did  in  charcoal.  I  also  did'that  of  his  servant 
Anton  ;  and  I  was  made  to  dine  with  the  King,  and  he  behaved  graciously 
to  me."  The  next  day  Diirer  and  his  wife  travelled  to  Brussels  in  the 
suite  of  King  Christian,  in  order  to  paint  his  portrait  in  oils.  "  I  noticed," 
says  Diirer,  "  how  the  people  of  Antwerp  marvelled  greatly  when  they 
saw  the  King  of  Denmark,  to  find  him  such  a  manly  handsome  man,  and 
come  hither  through  his  enemy's  land  with  only  two  attendants.  I  saw 
too,  how  the  Emperor  rode  forth  from  Brussels  to  meet  him,  and  received 
him  honourably  with  great  pomp.  Then  I  saw  the  noble  costly  banquet, 
which  the  Emperor  and  Lady  Margaret  held  next  day  in  his  honour. 
On  the  Sunday  before  Margaret's  the  King  of  Denmark  gave  a  great 
banquet  to  the  Emperor,  Lady  Margaret,  and  the  Queen  of  Spain,  and 
he  bade  me  in  and  I  dined  there  also.  I  paid  12  stivers  for  the  King's 
frame,  and  I  painted  the  King's  portrait  in  oil,  he  having  given  me 
30  florins.  I  gave  2  stivers  to  the  lad,  Bartholomaeus  by  name,  who 
rubbed  the  colours  for  me."  This  portrait  of  King  Christian  of  Denmark 
has  disappeared  ;  but  there  is  a  metal-point  drawing  in  the  British  Museum 
which  seems  to  be  a  profile  portrait  of  the  king.  From  Brussels  and 
his  royal  host  Diirer  started  back  on  his  homeward  journey,  reaching 
Nuremberg  after  a  year's  absence  about  midsummer  in  1521.  He  had 
accomplished  the  chief  object  of  his  journey.  The  confirmation  of  his 
pension  was  in  his  wallet,  but  he  was  dissatisfied  with  the  financial  results 
of  his  journey  ;  and  his  health,  never  very  strong,  had  been  severely 
undermined  by  a  fever,  contracted  during  his  journey  to  the  malarious 
coast  of  Holland. 

At  Madrid  there  is  a  portrait  painted  by  Diirer  in  1521,  and  one 
of  the  finest  of  his  works.  It  has  been  conjectured  to  be  a  portrait 
of  Hans  ImhofF  the  elder,  the  Nuremberg  banker,  and  to  have  been 
executed  by  Diirer  upon  his  return  to  Nuremberg,  in  repayment  for 
money  advanced  by  ImhoiF.  The  portrait,  however,  is  closely  allied 
to  the  portraits  drawn  and  painted  by  Diirer  at  Antwerp  earlier  in  that 
year,  such  as  that  of  Bernhard  van  Orley,  and  more  probably  it  was  one 
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of  his  Antwerp  acquaintances.  May  it  not  be  the  "  very  fine  and 
careful  portrait  in  oils  of  the  treasurer  Lorenz  Sterk,"  worth  25  florins, 
painted  in  May  1821,  and  presented  to  the  treasurer  in  return  for 
20  florins  and  i  florin  tritikgeld  to  Susanna,  his  wife's  maid  ? 

Diirer  returned  to  Nuremberg  fiill  of  honour,  but  his  health  was 
broken,  and  his  life-work  nearly  done.  The  Town  Council,  finding 
the  walls  of  the  great  room  in  the  Rathhaus  in  need  of  fresh  decoration. 


Sketch  of  a  Dog.     From  a  Leaf  of  A.  Durer's  SkeUh-kooi  ia  the  British  Museum. 

invited  Diirer  to  design  decorative  paintings  for  them.  In  former  years 
this  commission  might  have  been  accepted  with  enthusiasm  ;  but  now 
Diirer  appears  to  have  taken  little  interest  in  it,  for  he  did  not  do 
more  than  supply  the  designs,  leaving  the  actual  painting  to  be  carried 
out  by  Georg  Pencz  and  other  pupils.  The  time-worn  subject  of 
the  Calumny  of  Apelles  formed  one  design,  and  for  another  Diirer 
used  his  unfinished  sketch  of  Maximilian's  Triumphal  Car,  one  of  the 
commis^ons  broken  oiF  by  the  Emperor's  death,  which  he  now  completed, 
and  also  issued  in   woodcut  form  in    1522.     But  painting  on  a  large 


/     ! 
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scale  never  suited  Diirer's  method.  He  became  more  and  more  of  a 
home-worker,  working  at  his  books  on  Proportion,  Painting,  Forti- 
fication,, etc.,  and  preparing  them  for  the  press.  Copperplate-engraving 
he  almost  entii-ely  abandoned ;  but  his  drawings  for  wood-engraving, 
especially  those  of  a  heraldic  or  ornamental  nature,  became  very  numerous. 
He  was  perplexed  by  the  religious .  troubles  of  the  time,  and  the  dis- 
turbances which  took  place  in  Nuremberg  affected  him  very  closely. 
His  foreman  and  pupils  were  all  imprisoned,  and  some  expelled  from 

the  town.     Such  times  were  an  ill  soil  for  the  flourishing  of  art.     As 

■» 

Diirer  became  more  of  a  philosopher  he  became  less  of  a  creative  artist. 
The  problems  which  he  tried  to  solve  were  of  an  infinite  nature,  the 
veritable  "  Fata  Morgana  *'  of  art.  Truth  and  beauty,  who  shall  define 
them !  As  the  ideal  seemed  to  him  to  become  more  intelligible,  Diirer 
became  dissatisfied  with  his  own  works.  Melanchthon^  who  was  much 
at  Nuremberg  about  this  time  with  Pirkheimer,  and  who  knew  and 
loved  Diirer,  says  .that  "  Diirer,  the  painter,  a  man  of  remarkable  talent 
and  virtue,  was  wdnt  to  say  that,  when  young,  he  liked  bright  and  florid 
pictures,  and  could  not  help  delighting  to  see  the  brilliance  and  variety 
of  the  colouring.  But  later  when  he  came  to  look  upon  Nature  as 
an  old  man  and  endeavoured  to  get  a  closer  view  of  her  native  face, 
he  began  to  understand  that  the  greatest  glory  of  art  lay  in  her 
simplicity..  And  as  he  could  not  wholly  attain  to  this,  he  said  that  he 
had  ceased  to  admire  his  own  works,  as  he  had  once  done,  but  that 
now  he  groaned  when  he  looked  on  his  paintings  and  thought  of  his  own 
deficiencies." 

Truly  the  shades  of  evening  were  closing  over  Diirers  life,  and 
threw  a  sombre  tone  over  it.  His  letters  at  this  period  show  a  rather 
despondent  and  discontented  state  of  mind.  Money  matters  were  an 
anxiety  to  him,  both  in  the  present  and  for  the  future.  The  following 
letter  to  the  Town  Council  is  a  severe  indictment  of  their  behaviour 
towards  him  :-^ 

Prudent,  honourable,  and  wise,  most  gracious  Masters — During  long 
years,  by  hard-working  pains  and  labour,  with  the  help  of  God's  blessing,  I  have  saved 
out  of  my  earnings  as  much  as  looo  guldens  Rhenish,  which  I  should  now  be  glad 
to  invest  for  my  support. 

I  know,  indeed,  that  your  Honours  are  not  often  wont  at  the  present  time  to 
grant  interest  at  the  rate  of  one  gulden  for  twenty  ;  and  I  have  been  told  that  before 


Partrail  of  Imieff  {i).     Madrid  Gallery.     Fram  a  Photagraph  by  J,  A.  Sitin. 
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now  other  applications  of  a  like  kind  have  been  refused.  It  is  not,  therefore,  without 
scruple  that  I  address  your  Honours  in  this  matter.  Yet  my  necessities  impel  me 
to  prefer  this  request  to  your  Honours,  and  I  am  encouraged  to  do  so  above  all  by 
the  particularly  gracious  fevour  which  I  have  always  received  from  your  Honourable 
Wisdoms  [Weisheit\  as  well  as  by  the  following  considerations. 

Your  Wisdoms  know  I  have  always  hitherto  shown  myself  dutiful,  willing,  and 
zealous  in  all  matters  that  concerned  your  Wisdoms  and  the  common  weal  of  the 
town.  You  know,  moreover,  how  before  now  I  have  served  many  individual 
members  of  the  Council  as  well  as  of  the  community  here,  gratuitously  rather  than 
for  pay,  when  they  stood  in  need  of  my  help,  art,  and  labour.  I  can  also  write  with 
truth  that,  during  the  thirty  years  I  have  stayed  at  home,  I  have  not  received  from 
people  in  this  town  work  worth  500  gulden — truly  a  trifling  and  ridiculous  sum — 
and  not  a  fifth  part  of  that  has  been  profit.  I  have  on  the  contrary  earned  and 
attained  all  my  poor  means  (which,  God  knows,  has  grown  irksome  to  me)  from 
princes,  lords,  and  other  foreign  persons ;  moreover  I  do  nothing  but  spend  in  this 
town  what  I  have  earned  from  foreigners. 

Doubtless  also  your  Honours  remember  that  at  one  time  the  Emperor 
Maximilian  of  most  praiseworthy  memory,  in  return  for  the  manifold  services 
which  I  had  performed  for  him  year  after  year,  of  his  own  impulse  and  imperial 
charity,  wanted  to  make  me  free  of  taxes  in  this  town.  At  the  instance  however 
of  my  Lords,  the  Elders,  who  treated  with  me  in  the  matter  in  the  name 
of  the  Council,  I  willingly  resigned  that  privilege  to  the  said  my  Lords  in  order 
to  honour  and  to  maintain  their  privileges,  usages  and  rights. 

Again  nineteen  years  ago  the  Signoria  of  Venice  offered  to  appoint  me 
to  an  oflice  and  to  give  me  a  salary  of  200  ducats  a  year.  So  too  only  a  short  time 
ago,  when  I  was  in  the  Netherlands,  the  Council  of  Antwerp  would  have  given  me 
300  Philipsgulden  a  year,  kept  me  there  free  of  taxes,  and  honoured  me  with  a 
well-built  house ;  and  besides  I  should  have  been  paid  in  addition  at  both  places  for 
all  the  work  I  might  have  done  for  the  gentry.  But  I  declined  all  this  because  of 
the  particular  love  and  aflFection  which  I  bear  to  your  honourable  Wisdoms  and  to 
my  fatherland,  this  honourable  town,  preferring,  as  I  did,  to  live  under  your 
Wisdoms  in  a  moderate  way  rather  than  to  be  rich  and  held  in  honour  in 
other  places. 

It  is  therefore  my  most  submissive  prayer  to  your  Honours  that  you  will  be 
pleased  graciously  to  take  these  &cts  into  consideration,  and  to  receive  from  me  on 
my  account  these  1 000  guldens,  paying  me  fifty  guldens  a  year  as  interest.  I  could 
indeed  place  them  with  other  respectable  parties  here  and  elsewhere,  but  I  should 
prefer  to  see  them  in  the  hands  of  your  Wisdoms.  I  and  my  wife  will  then,  now 
that  we  are  both  growing  daily  older,  feebler  and  more  helpless,  possess  the  certainty 
of  a  fitting  household  for  our  needs  ;  and  we  shall  experience  thereby,  as  formerly, 
your  honourable  Wisdoms'  fevour  and  good-will.  To  merit  this  from  your  Honours 
with  all  my  powers  I  shall  ever  be  found  willing. — Your  Wisdoms'  willing  and 
obedient  burgher,  Albrecht  Durer. 
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Portrait-painting  was  almost  the  only  form  of  painting  which  Diirer 
had  practised.  One  of  the  most  elaborate  and  interesting  of  his  drawings 
is  the  portrait  of  Henry  Parker,  Lord  Morley,  who  in  1523  visited 
Nuremberg  on  an  embassy  from  Henry  VIII.  to  the  Archduke  Ferdinand 
of  Austria  ;  this  portrait,  which  is  more  Holbeinesque  in  character  than 
his  other  drawn  portraits,  is  now  in  the  British  Museum.  The  portraits 
executed  about  this  period  are  wrought  with  a  careful  intensity  which  is 
almost  painful.  One  of  the  most  important  is  that  of  Hieronymus 
Holzschuher,  sold  a  few  years  ago  by  the  family  to  the  Berlin  Picture 
Gallery.  In  this  every  detail,  every  hair,  every  stroke  of  the  brush  is 
so  minute  that  the  result  is  far  from  being  attractive.  The  painter  seems 
to  be  trying  to  make  a  realistic  painting  interpret  an  idea  and  not  a 
merely  living  fact.  Another  portrait  of  this  date  is  that  of  Johann 
Kleeberger,  which  passed  from  Pirkheimer's  collection  through  the  Im- 
hoffs  to  Rudolph  II.,  and  is  now  at  Vienna.  Another  is  that  of  Jacob 
MufFel,  now  also  at  Berlin. 

One  great  imaginative  creation  however  was  still  to  be  carried  out. 
For  years  Diirer's  mind  had  been  pondering  over  his  ideas  of  human  per- 
fection in  mind  and  body.  Through  this  channel,  he  thought,  the  Divine 
can  only  be  taught  and  known.  The  four  Temperaments  presented 
themselves  to  his  mind  as  cardinal  motives  for  the  conveyance  of  this 
truth.  He  had  already  tried  to  express  this  in  his  famous  engravings ; 
and  he  now  prepared  to  deliver  the  same  sermon,  as  his  valedictory 
message  in  painting.  So  in  1526  he  finished  two  great  upright  panels 
with  figures  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  John  on  one,  St.  Paul  and  St.  Mark 
on  the  other,  as  apostolic  preachers  to  his  fellow-citizens.  To  each 
figure  are  attached  words  from  Luther's  translation  of  the  Bible,  written 
by  the  apostles  themselves,  words  of  warning  and  rebuke  to  all  men 
and  all  time.  This  was  Diirer's  final  gift  and  message  to  his  people, 
which  he  offered  to  the  Town  Council  with  the  following  letter  : — 

Prudent,  honourable,  wise,  dear  Masters — I  have  been  intending  for  a 
long  time  past  to  show  my  respect  for  your  Wisdoms  by  the  presentation  of  some 
humble  picture  of  mine  as  a  remembrance,  but  I  have  been  prevented  from  so  doing 
by  the  imperfection  and  insignificance  of  my  works,  for  I  felt  that  with  such  I  could 
not  well  stand  before  your  Wisdoms.  Now  however  that  I  have  just  lately  painted 
a  panel  upon  which  I  have  bestowed  more  trouble  than  on  any  other  paintings,  I 
considered  none  more  worthy  to  keep  it  as  a  reminiscence  than  your  Wisdoms. 


Henry  Parker,  Lord  Morlej.     From  a  Drawing  in  the  Britiih  Muse. 
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Therefore  I  present  it  to  your  Wisdoms  with  the  humble  and  urgent  prayer  that 
you  will  favourably  and  graciously  receive  it,  and  will  be  and  continue,  as  I  have 
ever  found  you,  my  kind  and  dear  Masters.  Thus  shall  I  be  diligent  to  serve  your 
Wisdoms  in  all  humility. — Your  Wisdoms'  humble  Albrecht  Durer. 

These  paintings  were  Diirer's  last  important  work.  They  were 
finished  in  1526  ;  and  on  April  6,  1528,  the  great  artist  was  dead.  His 
soul  had  fled  upon 

her  immortal  way 
Home  to  the  original  source  of  Light  and  intellectual  day. 

Crashaw. 

In  his  own  opinion  his  work  was  incomplete,  his  goal  unattained. 
Posterity  has  formed  a  different  opinion.  Had  Diirer  lived  longer,  he 
might  have  said,  in  the  words  of  a  later  writer,  of  his  search  for  Truth — 

I  have  sought,  for  long  years  I  have  laboured,  but  I  have  not  found  her.  I  have 
not  rested,  I  have  not  repined,  and  I  have  not  seen  her ;  now  my  strength  is  gone. 
Where  I  lie  down  worn  out,  other  men  will  stand,  young  and  fresh.  By  the  steps 
that  I  have  cut  they  will  climb  j  by  the  stairs  that  I  have  built  they  will  mount. 
They  will  mount  and  on  my  work  ;  they  will  climb,  and  by  my  stair  !  They  will 
find  her  and  through  me !  And  no  man  liveth  to  himself,  and  no  man  dieth  to 
himself.     (O.  Schreiner,  Story  of  an  African  Farm,) 

It  is  difficult  to  speak  with  certainty  about  the  works  of  Diirer  during 
the  last  few  years  of  life.  Illness  and  anxiety  certainly  dulled  and 
blunted  the  skill  of  his  hand  and  the  acuteness  of  his  intellect.  It  seems 
certain  that  he  left  a  large  number  of  drawings  which  were  transferred  on 
to  wood,  and  published  under  the  superintendence  of  his  widow,  and  of 
Hieronymus  Andreae,  his  wood-engraver.  Many  woodcuts  of  this  date, 
which  are  assigned  to  Diirer,  may,  even  when  unworthy  of  him,  be  based 
on  some  of  his  designs.  A  certain  number  of  paintings  also  remain 
which  may  have  been  designed  by  him  and  carried  out  by  his  assistants, 
such  as  the  Procession  to  Calvary^  a  study  in  grisaille^  versions  of  which, 
signed  and  dated  1527,  are  in  the  Dresden  Gallery,  the  collection  of  Sir 
Francis  Cook  at  Richmond,  and  elsewhere.  A  Madonna  and  Child  with 
a  Pear  in  the  Uffizii  at  Florence  is  probably  the  work  of  Diirer's  own 
hand,  being  signed  and  dated  1526  ;  in  this  painting  Diirer  shows,  in 
addition  to  his  adherence  to  his  canons  of  proportion,  an  inclination 
to  revert  from  his  usual  realistic  type  of  female  beauty  to  the  more 
conventional  Virgins  of  the  Flemish  and  Schongauer  schools. 
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Many  paintings  exist  which  bear  the  name  of"  Diirer,  and  not  un- 
frequently  his  weli-known  signature,  but  which   reveal  no  traces  of  his 


Head  of  Old  Man.     From  a  Drawing  in  the  British  Museum. 

master-hand.  Many  are  but  renderings  of  his  better-known  engravings 
in  colours,  some  mere  pasticci  on  his  drawings.  An  exhaustive  inspection 
of  the  collection  of  pictures  in  the  royal,  princely,  and  noble  houses  in 
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Germany  and  Austria  might  lead  to  the  disinterment  •  of  a  few  more 
Madonnas,  portraits,  or  other  paintings  of  minor  importance,  his 
"ordinary  paintings"  as  he  would  have  called  them  himself.  To  the 
number  of  "  Great  Pictures "  it  is  unlikely  that  any  addition  will  be 
made. 

Diirer  stands,  as  it  were,  on  the  watershed  between  the  Middle  Ages 
and  the  Renaissance,  both  in  the  progress  of  art  and  in  the  development 
of  human  intellect.  Intensely  conservative  by  nature,  he  yet  opened  out 
new  roads  and  paths  in  art,  along  which  his  successors  have  journeyed 
and  are  still  journeying  in  the  search  for  that  ideal  of  Truth  and  Beauty 
which  Diirer  felt  that  he  himself  should  never  reach.  He  writes  himself 
that 

Much  will  hereafter  be  written  about  subjects  and  refinements  of  painting. 
Sure  am  I  that  notable  men  will  arise,  all  of  whom  will  write  both  well  and  better 
about  this  art  and  will  teach  it  better  than  I.  For  I  myself  hold  my  art  at  a  very 
mean  value  ;  for  I  know  what  my  faults  are.  Let  every  man,  therefore,  strive  to 
better  these  my  errors  according  to  his  powers.  Would  to  God  it  were  possible 
for  me  to  see  the  work  and  art  of  the  mighty  masters  to  come,  who  are  yet  unborn, 
for  I  know  that  I  might  be  improved. 

Again  he  writes  : — 

God  sometimes  granteth  unto  a  man  to  learn  and  know  how  to  make  a  thing, 
the  like  whereof  in  his  day  no  other  can  contrive  j  and  perhaps  for  a  long  time 
none  hath  been  before  him,  and  after  him  another  cometh  not  soon. 

Truly  may  it  be  said  in  the  history  of  German  art  that  "  after  him 
another  cometh  not  soon  "  ;  for  Diirer  remains  the  typical  German  artist 
even  at  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Rubens,  who  represents  the  opposite  pole  of  art  to  Diirer,  said  of 
himself,  "  Je  confesse  d'estre  par  un  instinct  naturel  plus  propre  a  faire 
des  ouvrages  bien  grandes  que  des  petits  curiositez."  Diirer  might  have 
said  the  exact  reverse  about  himself.  Trained  originally  as  a  goldsmith, 
then  as  an  engraver,  his  work  is  full  of ''petits  curiositez,*'  and  his  great 
pictures  are  sometimes  built  up  of  these  with  some  detriment  to  the 
harmony  of  the  whole  composition.  His  decorative  instinct  caused  him 
to  shun  open  spaces  in  his  paintings  and  engravings,  and  these  he  filled 
with  his  Trautnwerk  or  other  fanciful  additions.  It  is  chiefly  in  his 
drawings  that  the  wonderful  freedom  of  his  hand  can  be  seen.  On  what- 
ever material  or  with  whatever  instrument  they  are  executed  they  show 
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largeness  and  copiousness  of  imagination.     Sometimes  they  are  in  them-  ■. 
selves  careFuIly-finished  pictures,  which,  ir  magnified  to  any  extent,  would  ,' 


Portrait  of  a  Young  Man.     From  a  Dratoing  in  the  British  Museum. 

have  little  to  gain  or  lose  by  the  process,  so  complete  are  they  in  them- J 
selves.     Such  are  the  series  known  as  the  Green  Passion  at  Vienna,  drawn 
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in  1 504.  The  slightest  sketches  or  studies  with  the  pen  or  silver  point 
are  full  of  individual  character ;  and  the  bold  rapid  portrait  studies  in  black 
chalk  or  charcoal  were  the  forerunners  of  a  whole  school  of  similar 
drawings.  The  greater  part  of  his  drawings,  which  were  made  for  his 
own  use,  appear  to  have  passed  into  the  possession  of  his  life-long  friend, 
Pirkheimer,  perhaps  handed  over  by  Diirer^s  widow  to  redeem  the  many 
financial  obligations  under  which  Diirer  lay  to  his  friend.  The  sketch- 
books used  by  Diirer  in  the  Netherlands  seem  to  have  passed  into  the 
possession  of  the  Pfinzing  family,  and  were  dispersed  by  their  next  owner. 
At  Pirkheimer's  death  the  whole  of  his  collections,  including  the  paintings 
and  drawings  by  Diirer,  became  the  property  of  the  ImhofF  family,  the 
bankers  and  usurers  of  Nuremberg.  The  ImhofFs,  as  befits  a  good 
steady  money-making  firm,  seem  to  have  regarded  Diirer^s  works  as  a 
marketable  commodity.  At  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  the 
Emperor  Rudolph  II.  was  forming  his  great  collection  of  works  of  art 
and  curiosities,  the  Imhofis,  knowing  his  intense  admiration  for  the 
works  of  Diirer,  pressed  upon  him  the  collection  of  paintings  and 
drawings  which  they  possessed.  The  Town  Council  of  Nuremberg 
seem  to  have  followed  suit  with  the  paintings  which  were  immediately 
under  their  control,  if  not  actually  in  their  possession.  In  a  short  time 
Rudolph  became  possessed  of  the  bulk  of  Diirer's  paintings  and  drawings 
at  Prague  or  Vienna.  Several  of  the  paintings  remain  in  the  imperial 
collection  to  this  day ;  and  a  large  portion  of  the  drawings  now  forms 
the  nucleus  of  what  is  known  as  the  "  Albertina  "  collection  at  Vienna. 
Another  portion  of  the  Imhoflf"  collection  found  its  way  through  a  collector 
in  the  Netherlands,  perhaps  through  one  of  the  Austrian  governors,  into 
that  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  and  is  now  in  the  print-room  at  the  British 
Museum.  These  two  collections,  together  with  the  great  collection, 
which  oflficial  industry  and  acumen  have  brought  together  at  Berlin,  are 
the  best  field  for  the  study  of  Diirer's  work  as  a  draughtsman,  although 
in  some  of  the  smaller  public  or  private  collections  some  of  the  most 
remarkable  examples  are  to  be  found. 

The  good  citizens  of  Nuremberg  continued  their  work  of  converting 
Diirer's  works  into  hard  cash  whenever  the  opportunity  occurred.  In 
1585  the  Town  Council  persuaded  or  compelled  the  governors  of  the 
Landauer  almshouses  to  sell  to  the  Emperor  Rudolph  their  great  painting 
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of  All  Saints,  replacing  it  by  a  copy  which,  by  way  of  carrying  out 
the  deception,  was  inserted  in  the  original  frame  designed  by  Diirer. 
The  Adam  and  Eve  also  appear  to  have  passed  into  the  same  im- 
perial hands.  In  1627  the  Council  sold  to  the  Elector  Maximilian  of 
Bavaria  the  two  great  panels  of  the  Four  Preachers,  Diirer's  last  gift  to 


Sketch  for  a  Bank-Plate.     From  a  Drawing  in  the  British  Mustum. 

his  native  town,  and  replaced  them  by  copies.  The  long  inscriptions  from 
the  Bible  were  cut  oiF  from  the  original  panels,  and  added  on  below  the 
copies.  A  few  years  before,  in  1613,  they  had  presented  the  same  Elector 
with  the  beautiful  Baumgartner  altar-piece,  which  was  torn  from  its  place 
in  St.  Catherine's  Church  at  Nurembei^.     The  two  Descents  from  the  Cross 
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followed  in  the  same  channel;  and  the  Praun  collection  at  Nuremberg 
yielded  up  the  portrait  of  Wolgemut  and  the  portrait  of  Hans  Diirer. 
Worst  of  all,  the  portrait  of  their  beloved  and  honoured  citizen,  the  world- 
famous  portrait  of  Diirer  by  himself,  which  had  become  actually  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Town  Council,  was  lent  by  them  to  a  local  painter  to  copy  ; 
this  ingenious  craftsman  sawed  the  panel  in  half,  and  glued  his  copy  on 
to  the  back,  on  which  were  the  town  seal  and  other  marks  of  ownership, 
and  sold  the  original  to  King  Ludwig  I.  of  Bavaria.  The  worthy 
magistrates  never  discovered  the  fraud,  or  pretended  not  to,  and  this 
copy  hangs  to-day  at  Nuremberg,  a  monument  of  dishonour  and  fraud. 
Gradually  Nuremberg  divested  itself  of  every  work  by  Diirer  which  it 
could,  and  rejoiced  in  its  copies  and  its  cash.  Ludwig  I.  of  Bavaria 
took  pity  on  its  denuded  condition  and  gave  back  to  it  as  a  gift  the 
Descent  from  the  Cross ^  known  as  the  Peller  altar-piece,  and  also 
apparently  returned  from  Schleissheim  the  Hercules  and  the  Stymphalian 
Birds.  With  the  over-daubed  paintings  of  Charlemagne  and  Sigismund, 
these  appear  to  be  the  only  authenticated  paintings  by  Diirer  in  his 
native  town  at  the  present  day.  Three  hundred  years  after  Diirer's 
death  a  statue  was  erected  to  him  in  Nuremberg,  and  his  house  is 
now  preserved  and  shown  as  a  national  relic.  Yet  little  more  than  fifty 
years  after  the  erection  of  this  statue,  in  1884,  the  citizens  allowed  the 
famous  "  Holzschuher  "  portrait,  the  last  great  work  by  Diirer  which  the 
town  possessed,  to  be  sold  by  the  family,  to  whom  it  still  belonged, 
to  the  picture  gallery  at  Berlin.  Truly  a  prophet  hath  little  honour 
in  his  own  country  ! 

In  estimating  Diirer's  work  as  a  painter  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish 
between  the  paintings  executed  in  his  workshop  and  those  done  entirely 
with  his  own  hand.  In  the  early  part  of  his  career  Diirer  seems  to 
have  employed  as  assistants  Hans  Leonhard  Schauflein,  who  worked 
entirely  under  Diirer^s  influence  ;  Hans  Baldung,  nicknamed  Griin,  a 
Swabian  artist,  with  much  originality,  although  greatly  influenced  by 
Diirer,  to  whom  he  was  bound  by  ties  of  great  friendship ;  Albrecht 
Altdorfer  of  Ratisbon,  and  Hans  Siiss  of  Kulmbach.  These  artists 
were  all  but  a  few  years  junior  to  Diirer.  Later  in  life  Diirer  employed 
more  actually  as  pupils  the  two  Behams,  Barthel  and  Hans  Sebald, 
and  Georg  Pencz  of  Nuremberg,  and  Heinrich  Aldegrever  of  Paderborn. 
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These  artists  were  pupils  of  Diirer  in  engraving  as  well  as  drawing  and 
painting,  and  formed  the  group  which  is  known  as  the  "little  Masters." 
They  carried  on  the  tradition  of  Diirer  for  many  years.  As  its  influence 
became  less,  German  art  lost  all  life  and  originality,  and  ceased  to 
exercise  any  office  except  that  of  the  most  menial  character. 

Diirer's  drawings  remained,  for  many  years  after  his  death,  subjects 
for  the  closest  imitation  by  his  immediate  pupils  and  later  German 
artists.  Even  in  the  great  ImhofF  collection  there  were  numerous  works 
attributed  to  Diirer  which  must  be  regarded  as  spurious.  Some  artists, 
like  Hans  Hofmann,  were  so  skilful  in  imitating  Diirer's  most  minute 
and  elaborate  drawings,  especially  his  coloured  drawings  of  natural 
objects,  that  only  a  skilled  eye  can  distinguish  with  certainty  between 
the  copy  and  the  original.  In  the  school  of  Diirer  also  many  drawings 
were  made  which,  although  thoroughly  Diireresque  in  character,  must  be 
set  down  as  mere  pasticci  and  imitations.  The  student's  task  therefore 
is  not  an  easy  one  ;  but  Diirer's  personality  in  all  his  work  is  so  strong 
that  the  eye  quickly  learns  to  reject  anything  which  does  not  appeal  to 
it  at  once  as  the  master's  work. 

Diirer  handled  every  possible  sort  of  method  in  his  drawings,  from 
the  boldest  charcoal  outline  to  the  most  delicate  silver  point,  from  the 
finest  pen-work  to  the  freest  possible  sketch.  Working  as  an  artist  in  •• 
black  and  white,  he  at  the  same  time  shows  his  delight  in  bright  and  vivid.'- 
colours.  As  is  shown  from  the  story  told  above  of  Giovanni  Bellini,  his 
ytroke  was  famous  and  regarded  with  amazement.  Many  artists  have 
tried  to  rival  Diirer  in  his  delineation  of  hair,  but  few  with  success. 
Among  the  best  may  be  reckoned  our  own  living  artist,  Frederick  Sandys. 

It  is  natural  to  compare  Albrecht  Diirer  as  an  artist  with  his  two 
most  noted  contemporaries  in  German  art,  Hans  Holbein  and  Lucas 
Cranach.  In  good  truth,  if  he  must  be  compared  with  any  artist,  it 
should  be  with  that  little-understood  and  much-underrated  artist,  Hans 
Holbein,  the  elder.  The  younger  Holbein  belonged  to  a  later  genera- 
tion ;  he  was  entirely  the  child  of  the  Reformation,  the  friend  of  the 
humanists,  standing  on  this  side  of  that  great  cleavage  in  the  history 
of  Europe,  which  Diirer  never  surmounted.  Lucas  Cranach  too, 
while  preserving  more  of  the  sauvagerie  of  mediaeval  art,  became  almost 
wholly  wedded  to  the  cause  of  Luther.     As  a  portrait-painter,  Cranach 
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has  some  affinity  to  Diirer,  but  is  entirely  lacking  in  the  strong 
individuality  which  led  Diirer  to  impose  something  of  his  own  person- 
ality upon  every  one  of  his  sitters,  somewhat  like  Burne-Jones  at  the 
present  day.  Holbein  gives  a  more  direct  human  likeness  to  his 
portraits.  He  shows  us  his  sitters  as  we  should  have  seen  them 
ourselves ;  not  as  Diirer  did,  who  reflects  them  to  us  from  the  mirror 
of  his  own  min4.  Holbein  seldom  fails  to  appeal  to  the  general 
spectator.  Of  Diirer  it  might  be  said,  as  a  modern  writer  has  said  of 
Ford  Madox  Brown,  "  he  must  either  repel  strongly  or  appeal  strongly." 
Durer  may,  without  exaggeration,  be  said  to  be  one  of  the  greatest 
artists  that  the  world  has  ever  produced.  He  even  succeeded  where 
he  failed  ;  for,  in  the  search  for  Truth  and  Beauty,  to  fail  where  Diirer 
failed  argues  a  high  pitch  of  excellence  on  the  part  of  an  artist.  Even 
at  the  remote  interval  of  more  than  three  and  a  half  centuries,  the 
lament  of  his  faithful  friend,  of  his  Pirkheimer,  strikes  an  echo  in  many 
hearts.  Writing  to  their  common  friend,  Ulrich  Varnbuler,  the  subject 
of  one  of  Diirer's  best -known  portrait  drawings,  the  sorrowing  Pirk- 
heimer says  : — 

Obiit  Albertus  noster,  Udalrice  optime !  proh  fatorum  ordo  memorabilis, 
proh  misera  conditio  humana^  proh  dura  inclementia  mortis  !  Vir  talis  tantusque 
nobis  ereptus  est,  quum  interim  tot  inutiles  ac  nullius  frugis  homines  fortuna  perpetua 
vitaque  fruantur  plus  quam  diuturna. 
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PREFACE 

Crome  and  Cotman  are  the  glories  of  the  Norwich  School.  Unlike  in 
temperament,  in  character,  in  the  scope  and  aim  of  their  art,  and  in  the 
circumstances  of  their  lives,  they  are  alike  in  possessing  genius.  Norwich 
has  bred  a  great  number  of  excellent  painters,  but  these  two  stand  high 
above  the  rest. 

What  is  meant  by  the  Norwich  School  ?  The  word  "  school "  has 
been  used  in  several  senses.  It  meant,  first  of  all,  the  body  of  painters 
produced  by  a  certain  country,  a  certain  province,  or  a  certain  town.  In 
the  earliest  times  of  painting  there  were  few  migrations  ;  and  a  painter's 
work  generally  savoured  of  the  soil  where  he  was  born  and  bred.  But 
then  came  freer  communication  and  interaction  :  Leonardo,  for  example, 
coming  to  Milan  from  Florence,  impressed  all  the  Milanese  painters  with 
his  influence  ;  he  founded  a  school,  the  characteristics  of  which  are  de- 
rived from  his  dominant  personality  ;  and  Raphael  did  the  like  at  Rome, 
which  of  itself  has  scarcely  produced  a  painter.  Again,  in  modern  times, 
we  have  seen  "  schools  "  which  had  their  sole  unity  in  holding  certain 
theories  in  common,  such  as  the  English  Pre-Raphaelites. 

It  is  in  the  primary  sense  that  we  talk  of  the  Norwich  School.  Im- 
pute it  to  what  cause  we  will,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Eastern  Counties 
have  been  far  more  prolific  of  painters  than  the  rest  of  England.  The 
average  excellence  and  number  of  their  artists  remind  one  of  Holland, 
which  in  actual  physical  features  they  of  course  so  much  resemble.  The 
Norwich  School  had  no  common  bond  of  theory  ;  it  is  their  Norwich 
birth  and  training  which  constitute  them  a  distinct  body.  And  if  we  are 
to  group  painters  into  schools  at  all,  this  is  the  most  reasonable  principle 
to  build  on.  Race  counts  for  much  in  artistic  as  in  all  kinds  of  pro- 
duction ;  and  though  it  is  easier  to  be  fanciful  than  to  be  just  in 
discriminating  between  the  various  schools  of  a  country,  one  would 
certainly  expect  to  find  great  differences  resulting  from  so  great  a  variety 
of  race  as  exists  in  England.  These  are  probably  more  apparent  to 
foreigners  than  to  ourselves.  Of  course  there  has  always  been  the  counter- 
acting influence  of  an  almost  all-powerful  centre  in  London  ;  and  Norwich 
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is  the  only  place  which  possessed  artists  of  sufficient  strength  to  create 
a  rival  centre.  Nor  would  this  have  been  possible  had  Crome,  their  chief, 
left  his  native  city  for  London,  like  nearly  every  other  genius  of  the 
provinces. 

This  is  a  subject  which  has  been  little  worked  at ;  and  it  is  not 
intended  to  pursue  it  here.  But  as  there  has  been  some  tendency  of  late 
to  discount  the  claims  of  Norwich  to  include  Cotman  in  her  school,  on 
the  ground  that  he  was  chiefly  trained  in  London,  where  also  he  worked 
for  the  last  years  of  his  life,  it  is  well  to  make  plain  the  reasonable 
grounds  of  his  inclusion.  Cotman  himself,  whose  heart  was  always  with 
Norwich  and  with  Norfolk,  would  assuredly  not  have  wished  to  be  dis- 
sociated from  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  right  to  recognise  that  Crome  and  Cotman 
are  far  more  than  local  glories  :  Norwich  claims  them  by  right  of  birth, 
England  by  right  of  genius.  Both  of  these  painters,  Cotman  especially, 
have  suflfered  misconception,  since  much  of  their  best  work,  indeed  all 
Cotman's  best  work,  is  in  private  hands  and  unknown  to  the  general 
public  ;  and  both  have  been  too  often  judged  by  imitations  of  their 
pictures.  Crome's  work  in  particular  has  been  confused  with  that  of  his 
pupils,  besides  being  most  extensively  imitated.  On  this  account  the 
writer  has  preferred  to  treat  as  far  as  possible  with  pictures  and  drawings 
that  are  not  only  authentic  but  attested.  For  help  in  this  matter, 
as  on  every  other  point  connected  with  the  subject,  he  offers  the  most 
cordial  thanks  to  Mr.  James  Reeve,  Curator  of  the  Castle  Museum  at 
Norwich,  who,  with  generous  kindness,  placed  his  unique  collection  of 
original  documents  relating  to  the  Norwich  School  at  the  writer's  disposal. 
Mr.  Reeve's  authority  on  the  subject,  which  he  has  made  his  life-long 
study,  is  acknowledged  to  be  unequalled;  and  whatever  merit  this 
monograph  may  have  as  a  record  of  facts,  is  due  to  him. 

The  writer  has  also  to  acknowledge  help  of  various  kinds  from  Mr. 
Frederick  Wedmore,  Mr.  Cosmo  Monkhouse,  Sir  Reginald  Palgrave, 
K.C.B.,  Dr.  Cotman,  Mr.  J.  L.  Roget  (whose  History  of  the  Old 
Water-colour  Society  has  so  valuable  a  notice  of  Cotman),  Messrs.  Dowdes- 
wells,  and  others  ;  and  would  especially  thank  those  who  have  permitted 
pictures  in  their  possession  to  be  reproduced  in  these  pages. 

These  illustrations  will  give  a  more  adequate  suggestion  of  Crome's 
and  of  Cotman's  work  than  has  been  hitherto  generally  obtainable  in 
London ;  they  have  been  made  from  the  excellent  reproductions  which, 
with  a  number  of  others,  the  Autotype  Company  are  about  to  issue  in  a 
portfolio  illustrative  of  the  Norwich  School. 
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I.  Early  Tears  and  Apprenticeship 

John  Wodderspoon,  writing  a  memoir  of  Crome  in  1858,  lamented 
his  difficulties  in  finding  the  truth,  although  it  was  not  forty  years  since 
Crome  had  died,  and  many  who  knew  him  were  still  alive.  It  is  not 
easy,  in  1897,  to  unravel  the  tangle  of  ancedote  and  tradition ;  but  the 
amount  of  our  information  has  certainly  increased. 

When  a  man  writes  of  the  lately  dead,  he  naturally  applies  to  the 
dead  man's  friends  and  acquaintance  ;  and  these  out  of  their  abundant 
recollections  furnish  him  with  stores  of  matter.  This  is  often  excellent 
stuff  for  forming  an  impression  of  a  man's  mind  and  character.  But  on 
questions  of  actual  fact,  niceties  of  chronology,  such  as  must,  after  all, 
make  the  anatomy  of  a  memoir,  the  information  thus  procured  is  apt 
to  be  uncertain,  contradictory,  and  indefinite. 

The  notices  of  Crome's  life  by  Dawson  Turner  and  Wodderspoon 
are  profuse  of  generalities,  but  shun  dates.  Dates  seemed  perhaps 
trivial  then,  now  they  are  precious ;  and  for  most  of  the  few  events 
in  Crome's  life  we  have  to  turn  to  the  unconscious  memory  of  parish 
registers,  of  diaries  preserved  for  other  reasons,  of  newspaper  advertise- 
ments, and  catalogues. 

Long  accepted  without  inquiry,  on  Dawson  Turner's  authority,  the 
date  of  Crome's  birth  has  been  given,  and  is  still  given,  in  nearly  all 
books  of  reference,  as  December  21,  1769.  But  researches  made  in 
the  registers  of  St.  George's  Tombland  at  Norwich,  some  years  ago, 
proved  that  he  was  born  on  December  22,  1768. 

His  father  was  a  journeyman  weaver,  who  either  kept  or  was  a 
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lodger  in  a  little  public-house  in  the  least  reputable  quarter  of  Norwich, 
the  Castle  Meadow  on  the  hill  beneath  the  castle,  a  part  then  known  as 
the  Castle  Ditches. 

Whatever  education  Crome  received  was  of  the  simplest  sort. 
It  was  an  ancient  custom,  prolonged  to  days  within  living  memory,  for 
the  boys  and  girls  of  the  city  who  sought  a  place  in  service,  to  assemble 
at  early  morning  on  the  site  of  the  old  Ducal  Palace,  there  to  await 
the  chance  of  an  employer.  The  boy  Crome,  when  he  had  reached 
the  age  of  twelve,  "  went "  like  others  "  on  the  palace,"  in  the  phrase 
of  the  Norwich  lads  ;  and  attracted  the  notice  of  Dr.  Rigby,  who  took 
him  into  his  service  as  errand-boy.  In  Dr.  Rigby 's  house  he  remained 
two  years  or  more,  playing  many  a  prank,  according  to  his  own  tales 
in  after-times,  and  once  ambitiously  bleeding  a  patient  almost  to  death. 
But  the  doctor  was  pleased  with  him.  At  any  rate,  he  lent  him  help 
in  getting  himself  apprenticed. 

The  apprenticeship  began  on  the  first  day  of  August  1783,  and 
was  for  seven  years.  Crome's  new  master  was  Mr.  Francis  Whisler, 
"  a  Coach,  House,  and  Sign  Painter,"  of  41  Bethel  Street. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  think  that  this  trade  was  the  boy's  own 
choice.  Born  painters  are  never  slow  in  manifesting  their  predilection. 
Doubtless,  to  be  with  colours — for  at  first  it  was  Crome's  business 
only  to  grind  them  —  was  delight ;  and  later  on,  to  handle  brushes 
and  to  use  them,  if  only  on  coaches  and  wall-panels,  was  a  fine  ambition. 

The  extraordinary  breadth  of  touch  in  Crome's  early  pictures  is 
due  to  this  training.  Paint  upon  sign-boards  and  coaches  has  to  make 
its  effect  at  some  distance  ;  and  the  result  is  no  less  manifest  in  Crome's 
pictures  than,  say,  the  sculptor's  training  in  Verrocchio's. 

The  seven  years  passed,  bringing  to  the  young  apprentice  a  certain 
amount  of  familiarity  with  paints  and  brushes,  and  about  the  end  of 
his  time  more  particular  gifts  of  fortune.     The  first  of  these  was  a  fi-iend. 

Robert  Ladbrooke,  of  the  same  age  as  Crome,  had  been  apprenticed 
to  a  printer.  The  two  met,  and  became  close  companions.  They  had 
a  passion  in  common  ;  both  were  determined  to  be  painters.  According 
to  Dawson  Turner,  the  two  entered  into  a  sort  of  partnership  for  a 
time.  They  hired  a  garret,  and  clubbed  together  in  buying  prints  to 
copy.     It  was  in  these  youthful   enthusiastic  days  that   Crome  would 
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wander  off  into  the  fields  and  sketch  on  a  piece  of  pasteboard,  with 
his  colours  in  an  oyster-sheJi.  His  first  sketch  in  oils,  we  know  from 
the.  catalogue  of  the  exhibition  of  1821,  was  made  in  1790,  the  year 
in  which  his  apprenticeship  expired. 


Carroai  Abbey.     By  jf.  Crsme.     ColUcthn  ofj.  J.  Caiman,  Esq, 
From  the  reproductian  publiiked  by  the  AuUtype  Company. 

Having  served  his  term,  he  stiil,  it  seems,  continued  to  work  as 
a  journeyman  painter  for  Whisler.  He  is  known  to  have  painted 
several  signs,  and  one  at  least  is  still  preserved  at  Norwich,  in  the 
Pockthorpe  Brewery.      It  is  the  sign  of  the  Sawyers,  painted  on  both 
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sides,  the  sawyer  standing  astride  of  the  pit,  and  the  figure  boldly  and 
broadly  put  in,  with  vigorous  touches. 

With  such  jobs  as  these  Crome  managed  to  save  enough,  we  may 
suppose,  to  enable  him  to  occupy  his  spare  time  with  drawing  and 
painting  for  his  own  pleasure,  in  Ladbrooke's  company  ;  and  before 
long  the  pair  seem  to  have  been  able  to  get  some  money  for  their  work. 
Smith  and  Jaggers,  the  Norwich  print-sellers,  from  whom  they  bought 
prints  when  they  could  afford  it,  noticed  the  young  enthusiasts  and 
bought  some  of  their  drawings. 

It  was  probably  through  the  print-sellers  that  Crome  and  his 
sketches  became  known  to  an  amateur  and  collector  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, Thomas  Harvey  of  Catton.  He  proved  a  most  valuable  friend. 
Harvey  could  give  him  instruction  in  painting :  there  were  several 
of  Harvey's  pictures  in  Crome's  collection  when  he  died.  And  more, 
he  had  a  choice  collection  himself,  which  Crome  was  now  at  liberty 
to  study  and  to  copy.  Here  was  an  inestimable  privilege.  Mr. 
Harvey's  collection  has  been  long  dispersed,  and  we  do  not  know 
what  pictures  it  contained,  except  the  beautiful  and  celebrated  Cottage 
Door  of  Gainsborough ;  and  this  we  know  Crome  copied.  We  may 
also  confidently  conjecture  that  there  were  pictures  by  Richard  Wilson  ; 
and  through  a  connection  with  Holland — he  had  married  the  daughter 
of  a  Rotterdam  merchant — Mr.  Harvey  had  collected  some  Dutch 
pictures,  among  them  a  Hobbema. 

Crome  had  no  reason  to  complain  of  fortune.  In  finding  one  friend, 
he  also  found  others.  One  of  those  to  whom  Harvey  introduced  him 
was  William  Beechey. 

It  was  while  Crome  was  still  a  child,  and  before  he  had  begun  life 
as  the  doctor's  errand-boy,  that  William  Beechey,  after  painting  and 
exhibiting  portraits  with  some  success  in  London,  saw  an  opening  at 
Norwich  and  came  down  there  to  live.  According  to  one  account, 
indeed,  Beechey  himself  had  begun  as  a  house-painter  in  Norwich  ;  but 
this  is  probably  a  legend.  The  accepted  story  is  that  he  was  born  in 
Oxfordshire  and  articled  to  a  solicitor.  But  that  he  came  to  Norwich 
in  1 78 1  is  certain;  and  there,  too,  he  found  a  wife.  Miss  Jessup,  who 
was  herself  a  painter  of  miniatures.  After  working  in  Norwich  for 
four  or  five  years,  Beechey  returned  to  London,  and  was  soon  on  the 
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road  to  prosperity,  sunned  by  royal  favour.  He  did  not,  however,  lose 
touch  with  Norwich  and  his  Norwich  friends ;  and  Harvey  of  Catton 
was  one  of  these.  According  to  Beechey's  account,  Crome  was  about 
twenty  when  they  first  met.  This  would  imply  that  it  was  in  1789. 
Probably  it  was  a  year  or  two  later.'  In  Beechey's  description  we  come 
for  the  first  time  near  to  the  man  himself. 


Th  Coto  Tower.      By  J.  Crsm.      CoUectUn  of  J.  J.  Cslman,  Esq. 
From  Ike  reproduction  publiihed  by  the  Autotype  Company. 

"  Crome,  when  first  I  knew  him,  must  have  been  about  twenty  years 
old,  and  was  a  very  awkward,  uninformed,  country  lad,  but  extremely 
shrewd  in  all  his  remarks  upon  art ;  though  he  wanted  words  and  terms 
to  express  his  meaning.  As  often  as  he  came  to  town,  he  never  failed 
to  call  upon  me,  and  to  get  what  information  I  was  able  to  give  him 
upon  the  subject  of  that  particular  branch  of  art  which  he  had  made  his 

1  Crome  was  young-looking.  In  the  portrait  sketch  by  Cotman  he  docs  not  look 
forty  years  old.     Yet  it  was  made  in  1809. 
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study.  His  visits  were  frequent ;  and  all  his  time  was  spent  in  my 
painting- room  when  I  was  not  particularly  engaged.  He  improved 
so  rapidly  that  he  delighted  and  astonished  me.  He  always  dined  and 
spent  his  evenings  with  me." 

It  is  evident  that  Crome  was  one  of  those  men  whose  gifts  are 
entirely  concentrated  on  a  single  mode  of  expression.  His  genius  was 
graphic,  and  had  no  need  of  literary  acquirement  and  cultivation.  In 
this  he  was  like  Rembrandt  and  like  Gainsborough  ;  and  his  art  gained 
rather  than  lost  by  his  not  having  ''  a  refined  and  cultivated  personality." 
Yet  there  is  abundant  testimony  that  his  manners  were  winning  and 
his  talk  attractive.  Homely  in  appearance,  he  had  native  wit  and  the 
charm  of  simplicity,  and  a  droll  and  ready  tongue. 


II.   Visits  to  London — Marriage — First  IVorks 

From  Beechey's  account  it  would  appear  that  Crome  paid  not  in- 
frequent visits  to  London.  Probably  Sir  William,  when  writing,  had 
a  period  of  many  years  in  his  mind  ;  but  it  is  reasonable  to  infer  that 
his  first  visits  were  made  while  he  was  still  a  learner,  anxious  to  gain 
all  he  could  from  the  hints  and  practice  of  the  older  painter. 

At  Beechey's  studio  he  would  learn  the  general  method  of  painters  in 
vogue,  and  could  add  the  precepts  of  the  schools  to  what  Mr.  Harvey 
had  already  taught  him.  The  method  of  painting  which  we  find  in 
Crome's  pictures  is  substantially  the  same  that  we  find  in  Hogarth  ;  a 
method  founded  on  the  general  tradition  of  the  Dutchmen.  Hogarth's 
pictures  are  especially  good  examples  of  this  method,  because  his  touch 
is  so  decisive  and  direct,  abhorring  tentative  experiment.  His  practice 
was  to  cover,  his  canvas  with  a  tone  of  warm  gray,  choosing  the  precise 
character  of  the  tone  with  the  subject  and  the  lighting  of  the  particular 
picture  always  in  view  ;  and  on  this  he  painted  lightly  and  firmly, 
making  use  of  the  ground  for  shadows,  and  often  leaving  it  in  such 
places  entirely  untouched.  The  unfinished  Shrimp  Girl  in  the  National 
Gallery  shows  this  method  perfectly. 

If  we  turn  now  to  Mousehold  Heath  or  The  Windmill  we  find  the 
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same  process  employed.  In  the  foreground  the  warm  under-painting  is 
largely  utilised  ;  and  in  the  sky  of  Mousehold  Heath  the  beautiful  trans- 
parency of  the  clouds  is  got  by  the  under-painting  showing  through  the  cool 
and  pearly  colour  laid  above  it.  Of  course,  it  is  not  to  be  assumed  that 
the  precise  method  is  the  same  in  every  picture ;  but  the  general  principle 
is  that  described.  To  paint  thus  requires  absolute  decision.  Fumbling 
is  ruinous.  And  Crome's  gift  was  such  as  to  develop  the  advantages 
of  this  method  to  the  full.     He  seems  rarely  to  have  made  experiments. 


Portrait  of  J,  Crome. 
From  a  Drawing  by  J,  S,  Cotman,  British  Museum. 


In  London  the  young  Norwich  artist  had  more  opportunities  for 
seeing  the  art  of  his  contemporaries  than  in  his  native  town,  although 
there  were  portraits  there  by  Gainsborough,  Hoppner,  and  Opie  in  St. 
Andrew's  Hall ;  and  Norfolk  was  richer  than  most  counties  in  fine 
collections  of  pictures. 

In  the  landscape  painting  of  this  time  there  was  little  that  was 
original  or  stimulating.  Wilson  had  died  in  1782,  Gainsborough  in 
1788.  The  landscapes  of  De  Loutherbourg  are  typical  of  the  period. 
Nor  was  any  bright  star  yet  above  the  horizon.     Barker  of  Bath,  born 
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a  year  after  Crome,  was  just  beginning  his  successful  career  ;  he  first 
exhibited  in  1791.  But  the  most  fashionable  painters  of  the  day  were 
painters  of  portrait  or  allegory. 

Many  of  these  artists  had  been,  like  Crome,  born  and  bred  in  distant 
country  towns  or  villages.  But  sooner  or  later  they  were  drawn  to 
London  ;  the  attraction  was  irresistible.  Even  Gainsborough,  whose 
heart  was  in  the  lanes  of  Suffolk,  had  made  London  his  home  at  last. 
But  Crome,  in  whose  nature  there  was  a  curious  stubbornness,  an  in- 
dependence which,  without  asserting  itself  in  violence  or  rebellion,  took 
its  own  way  and  followed  no  false  ambition,  seems  never  to  have 
contemplated  leaving  his  beloved  country.  He  was  poor,  but  he  was 
able  to  live,  and  by  continuing  to  paint  signs  was  able  to  indulge  in 
landscapes.  His  days  were  laborious,  but  he  was  not  in  actual  want. 
Too  much  has  been  made  of  Crome's  poverty ;  and  too  much  import- 
ance attached  to  the  stories  told  by  Dawson  Turner  of  the  strange  shifts 
to  which  he  was  put  for  brushes  and  canvas. 

Crome,  doubtless,  refused  no  job  that  brought  him  help  ;  he 
had  no  nice  scruples  about  "  debasing  his  Art,"  and  took  gladly  what 
came,  even  after  he  had  taken  to  teaching  and  was  on  the  way  to 
prosperity. 

This  is  proved  by  a  bill,  settled  May  27,  1803,  for  painting  a  sign, 
and  for  gilding  and  lettering,  for  which  Crome  charged  ^2  :  14s.  It  is 
improbable  that  the  work  was  done  much  before  the  day  on  which  it 
was  settled. 

But  there  is  no  evidence  that  Crome  was  ever  in  severe  poverty ;  and 
in  1792,  at  twenty-three,  he  was  able  to  marry.  His  wife  was  a  girl 
named  Phoebe  Berney — Pheby  Bearney,  it  is  spelt  in  the  register — and 
the  wedding  took  place  at  St.  Mary's  Coslany,  on  the  2nd  October. 
There  were  reasons  for  hastening  it.  The  first  child,  a  daughter,  was 
born  on  the  30th  of  the  same  month. 

Ladbrooke  married  a  sister,  Mary  Berney,  in  October  of  the  year 
following. 

Crome's  days  were  now  to  become  more  strenuous  than  before.  The 
first  child  was  followed  by  many  others ;  among  them,  John  Berney, 
distinguished  afterwards  as  a  painter,  who  was  born  in  1794. 

In  1793  Crome  was  ill  in  the  Norwich  Hospital,  once  in  the  spring, 
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and  again  in  the  autumn.  Beyond  this  there  is  nothing  to  record 
except  the  births  of  successive  children,  till  we  reach  the  end  of  the 
century. 

With  a  young  family  rising  fast  around  him,  Crome  had  a  hard 
struggle.  But  he  had  will  and  courage,  and  while  supporting  himself 
and  his  children,  was  gradually  acquiring  mastery  in  painting.     He  was 


Daton.     By  J.  Crome.     Collecthn  tfj.  J.  Caiman,  Esq. 
From  the  refroJuction  published  by  the  Autoifpe  Company. 

also  b^inning  to  give  lessons.  Some  of  the  pictures  of  these  first  years 
were  "  compositions  in  the  style  of  Richard  Wilson  "  ;  for  two  pictures, 
so  described,  painted  in  1796  and  1 798,  were  in  the  exhibition  of  Crome 's 
works  held  after  his  death  in  1821.  Where  are  these  pictures  now? 
Probably  most  pass  under  Wilson's  name.  At  any  rate,  they  are  not 
often  met  with.  There  is,  however,  at  the  British  Museum  a  drawing 
by  Crome  which  must  date  from  this  or  a  still  earlier  period.     It  is  an 
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Italian  scene,  with  a  low  waterfall  in  the  middle  distance,  mountains 
beyond,  and  figures  under  trees  in  the  foreground.  It  is  in  black  chalk 
on  gray  paper,  and  so  much  in  Wilson's  manner  that  it  must  often  be 
attributed,  by  those  who  see  it,  to  Wilson  himself.  But  the  drawing  was 
presented  by  Mr.  Carpenter,  once  Keeper  of  the  Prints  and  Drawings  ; 
and  not  only  was  he  a  connoisseur  of  wide  knowledge,  but  he  was 
acquainted  with  George  Vincent,  Crome's  pupil,  and  indeed  gave  Vincent 
the  commission  for  his  masterpiece,  Greenwich  Hospital.  It  is  certain, 
therefore,  that  there  were  reasons  for  attributing  the  drawing  to  Crome  ;  it 
may  be  that  it  came  from  Crome  himself.  And  with  all  its  general 
likeness  to  Wilson,  the  drawing  shows  the  trace  of  a  robuster  handling, 
of  a  hand  not  quite  at  home  in  the  artificiality  of  the  scene.  We  shall 
be  safe,  I  think,  in  assuming  this  to  be  a  very  early  drawing  of  Crome's 
after  Wilson. 

It  seems  clear,  in  any  case,  that  Richard  Wilson  was  the  master  and 
model  of  Crome's  youth.  We  shall  see,  later  on,  how  this  influence 
persisted  to  his  maturity. 


III.  Crome  begins  Teaching — The  Norwich  Society  founded 

The  Norwich  Directory  for  1801  gives  the  address  of  17  Gildengate 
Street  as  that  of  "  John  Crome,  drawing  master." 

This  is  not,  however,  the  first  evidence  we  have  that  Crome  had 
begun  to  make  teaching  a  profession.  Among  the  families  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Norwich  to  which  Mr.  Harvey  had  introduced  Crome,  was 
that  of  the  Gurneys  of  Earlham.  It  was  Harvey,  no  doubt,  who 
suggested  to  Crome  that  he  should  better  his  position  by  teaching,  and 
John  Gurney  was  apparently  the  first  to  engage  his  services.  In  the 
diary  of  Richenda  Gurney  ^  there  occurs  the  following  entry  : — 

^^Jan.  17,  1798. — I  had  a  good  drawing  morning,  but  in  the  course 
of  it  gave  way  to  passion  with  both  Crome  and  Betsy — Crome  because  he 

^  This  and   the  following  extracts  are  from   The  Gurneys  of  Earlham^  by  Augustus 
J.  C.  Hare. 
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would  attend  to  Betsy  and  not  to  me,  and  Betsy  because  she  was  so 
provoking." 

In  the  summer  of  1 802  John  Gurney  took  his  six  unmarried  daughters, 
his  son  Samuel,  and  a  friend,  Fowell  Buxton,  on  a  tour  to  the  Lakes,  and 
Crome  accompanied  them.  The  party  went  by  way  of  Matlock ;  and 
there  Crome  made  sketches  from  which  he  afterwards  painted  pictures. 
From  Ambleside  Hannah  Gurney  wrote  to  Elizabeth  Fry  : — 

"  Ambleside y  1802. — ^To-day  we  could  not  get  out  till  rather  late  on 
account  of  the  weather,  which  none  of  us  minded,  as  we  were  all  busily 
employed  in  drawing,  Kitty  reading  to  us.  Chenda,  Cilia,  and  Mr.  Crome 
were  comfortably  seated  in  a  romantic  little  summer-house,  painting  a 
beautiful  waterfall." 

Towards  the  end  of  August,  Crome  left  for  home  ;  the  Gurneys 
returning  later  in  a  leisurely  tour.  He  made  himself  a  pleasant  com- 
panion. "  We  were  very  sorry  to  part  with  Mr.  Crome,"  writes  Rachel 
Gurney  in  her  diary  at  Patterdale,  under  the  date  of  August  28. 

This  pleasant  excursion  was  the  first  of  several,  which  enabled  Crome 
to  see  a  good  deal  of  England.  Before  1805  he  was  on  the  Wye,  where 
he  painted  Goodrich  Castle,  and  Chepstow,  and  Tintern  Abbey.  And 
before  1 806  he  was  at  Weymouth. 

In  the  summer  of  1 806  he  was  again  with  the  Gurneys  at  Ambleside. 
But  before  this,  in  1 803,  an  important  event  took  place.  The  Norwich 
Society  of  Artists  was  founded. 

Crome  by  this  time  had  become  something  of  a  personage  in  the  city, 
and  with  Ladbrooke  formed  the  centre  of  a  little  knot  of  artists.  As  the 
friend  of  Beechey  and  of  Opie,  whose  acquaintance  he  had  made  in  1798, 
he  was  to  some  extent  in  touch  with  what  was  going  on  in  London, 
but  had  never  exhibited  a  picture  there.  Lovers  of  art  seemed  to  be 
plentiful  at  Norwich,  and  Crome  and  his  friends  set  to  work  to  make  the 
city  an  independent  centre.  Thus  was  founded  the  first  provincial 
school  which  had  sprung  up  in  England,  and,  until  recent  years,  the  only 
one.  The  Society  had  a  very  magnificent  title.  It  called  itself  "  The 
Norwich  Society  for  the  purpose  of  an  inquiry  into  the  rise,  progress, 
and  present  state  of  Painting,  Architecture,  and  Sculpture,  with  a  view  to 
point  out  the  best  methods  of  study,  and  to  attain  to  greater  perfection 
in  these  arts."     Members  were  elected  by  ballot,  and  had  to  subscribe 
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toward  the  general  fund.  The  Society  met  once  a  fortnight  at  seven  in 
the  evening,  and  studied  prints  and  drawings  together  for  an  hour  and 
a  half.  After  this  there  was  a  discussion  on  a  paper  read  by  one  of  the 
members,  who  took  it  in  turns  to  provide  a  supper  of  bread  and  cheese. 
The  first  meeting  was  held  in  February  1803  "in  a  dingy  building  in 
a  dingy  locality  called  the  Hole  in  the  Wall  in  St.  Andrew's,  Norwich."  ^ 
W.  C.  Leeds  was  the  first  president ;  Crome  did  not  hold  that  office  till 
1808. 

After  two  years  the  Society,  not  satisfied  with  academic  discussion,  or 
perhaps  having  exhausted  all  its  theories,  decided  to  display  the  fruits  of 
practice  in  an  exhibition.  This  was  held  in  the  large  room  of  Sir 
Benjamin  Wrench's  Court,  a  quadrangle  afterwards  destroyed  in  1828^ 
to  make  room  for  the  present  Corn  Hall. 

To  this  first  exhibition,  consisting  of  223  works,  Crome  contributed 
over  twenty  pictures  and  drawings.  Carrow  Abbey ^  which  is  reproduced 
at  p.  9,  was  one  of  these  ;  it  is  now  the  property  of  Mr.  Colman,  of 
Carrow,  near  Norwich.  It  is  a  picture  of  large  size,  and  very  important 
as  showing  what  Crome's  style  at  this  early  period  was.  Here,  as  in  his 
later  maturity,  he  seizes  the  essential  forms,  he  eschews  accident  and 
triviality.  All  that  remains  of  the  ancient  abbey — the  great  gable  end 
— rises  against  the  sky.  In  the  broken  ground  before  it  is  a  hollow  filled 
with  water,  and  two  figures  are  beside  the  pool.  The  severe  ascending 
lines  of  the  building,  the  disposition  of  the  clouds,  and  the  upright  form 
of  the  composition,  are  all  made  to  conspire  towards  the  dignity  of  the 
whole.  The  painter  has  seized  on  everything  in  the  colour  as  in  the  lines 
of  his  subject  which  deepens  the  sense  of  venerableness  and  antiquity  sur- 
viving in  majestic  solitude. 

Another  picture  exhibited  in  this  year  was  called  Scene  in  Cumber- 
land. Can  this  be  the  so-called  Slate-Barries  of  the  National  Gallery  ? 
It  is  possible.  At  any  rate  this  latter  picture  must  be  referred  to  the 
same  period.  There  is,  I  believe,  only  internal  evidence  surviving  for  its 
authorship  ;  and  good  judges  have  expressed  a  doubt  about  it.  But  it 
seems  impossible  to  suppose  that  it  was  not  painted  by  Crome.  The 
way  in  which  the  water  in  the  hollows  is  painted,  to  take  a  characteristic 
detail,  is  exactly  like  the  painting  of  the  pool  in  Carrow  Abbey ;  and  not. 

1  Mr.  Cosmo  Monkhouse  in  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography, 
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less  so,  the  painting  of  the  broken  ground.  Moreover,  the  composition 
and  the  sentiment  of  the  picture  are  precisely  what  one  would  expect  from 
a  man  of  Crome's  individual  temper  working  under  the  influence  of 


Tke  Windmill.     By  J.  Crome.     National  Gallery. 
Fnm  the  reproduction  puhlisked  by  the  Autotyfe  Company. 

Wilson.  It  is  not  quite  the  real  Crome  yet,  it  is  not  the  mature  and 
perfectly  developed  Crome,  but  it  is  the  work  of  a  master.  Some  eyes 
will  find  in  it  a  certain  baldness ;    but  we  may  say  of  it  what  Matthew 
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Arnold  said  of  some  of  Wordsworth's  poetry  :  "  It  is  bald,  as  the 
mountain-tops  are  bald,  with  a  baldness  that  is  full  of  grandeur/" 

The  same  manner  of  painting,  and  just  the  same  coarse  canvas,  appear 
in  a  picture  painted  probably  in  this  year,  1805,  and  exhibited  in  1806. 
Like  Carrow  Abbey ^  it  is  in  Mr.  Colman's  collection.  This  is  the  Cow 
Tower  on  the  Swannery  Meadow^  an  old  tower  on  the  Yare,  still  standing. 
The  composition  will  be  seen  from  the  reproduction  (p.  11)  ;  but 
otherwise  an  inadequate  impression  of  the  painting  is  conveyed.  The 
colouring  is  a  sober  harmony,  and  in  the  painting  of  the  old,  discoloured 
bricks  of  the  tower  itself  there  is  delightful  work.  But  the  whole  im- 
pression is  decidedly  an  impression  of  austerity.  Here,  even  more  than 
in  Carrow  Abbey,  we  get  the  essential  Crome  of  this  earlier  period.  It 
is  absolutely  original.  In  certain  passages,  especially  the  sandy  road  and 
slope  at  the  right,  something  akin  to  the  manner  of  Velazquez  seems 
suggested.  But  one  can  think  of  no  one  else  as  inspiring  any  portion  of 
it.  Again  we  notice  the  same  lightness  of  handling,  the  same  extra- 
ordinary combination  of  breadth  and  precision,  which  throughout  dis- 
tinguishes Crome's  work,  and  from  which  one  derives  a  pleasure  similar 
to  that  given  by  pregnant  and  happy  epithets  in  a  writer.  All  is  sane, 
large,  simple. 

Crome  had  already  found  himself.  Yet  he  still  continued  at  times  to 
exercise  his  brush  in  the  manner  of  his  favourites,  Gainsborough  and 
Wilson.  Probably  such  exercises  were  more  profitable  than  pictures  like 
the  Cow  Tower ^  which  one  could  never  imagine  to  be  popular. 

A  Composition  in  the  style  of  Wilson  was  painted  in  1809  ;  and  a 
Temple  of  Venus ^  after  a  sketch  by  Wilson^  was  exhibited  in  1 8 1 1 .  But 
just  now  Crome  seems  to  have  had  Gainsborough  chiefly  in  his  thoughts. 
With  the  Cow  Tower  in  1 806  was  exhibited  A  sketch  in  Gainsborough's 
manner.  And  Gainsborough's  influence  is  perceptible  in  a  large  picture, 
of  1 807  presumably,  which  was  one  of  Crome's  early  contributions  to  the 
Royal  Academy  exhibitions  in  1808.  He  had  first  appeared  at  Somerset 
House  two  years  before,  when  his  name  appears,  once  as  "  Crome  "  and 
again  as  '*  Croom,"  with  two  Landscapes  from  Nature.  He  exhibited 
also  in  1807,  1809,  181 1,  1812,  18 16,  and  181 8  ;  but  the  Blacksmith's 
Shop  of  1 808  was  probably  the  most  important  of  his  contributions  to 
the  Royal  Academy. 
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It  is  interesting  to  note  that  John  Berney  Crome  appears  with  his 
father  in  the  Academy  catalogue  of  1811.  This  was  the  son's  first 
appearance  in  London,  where  he  was  to  exhibit  much,  chiefly  at  Suffolk 
Street  and  the  British  Institution,  before  his  death.  Born  in  1794,  he 
was  only  about  seventeen  at  this  first  appearance  in  London.  He  soon 
developed  into  a  prolific  and  skilful  painter  ;  and  several  of  his  pictures 
have  been  sold  and  greatly  admired  as  the  work  of  his  father.  But  he 
was  extravagant,  and  grew  careless  in  his  later  years,  producing  a  great 
number  of  pictures,  nearly  all  of  them  moonlight  subjects.  He  would 
meet  any  emergency  with  one  of  these  rapid  and  facile  productions,  which, 
as  may  be  imagined,  are  worth  little  as  works  of  art.^  At  the  present 
time,  however,  John  Berney  was  a  skilful  pupil  of  his  father's  and  ably 
seconded  him  at  the  exhibitions. 

The  Blacksmith* s  Shop^  which  was  exhibited  at  Messrs.  Agnew's  last 
year,  is  a  large  and  important  picture,  containing  seven  figures ;  but  it  is 
not  a  very  characteristic  or  significant  work.  It  is  the  outside  of  the 
shop  (not  the  inside,  as  some  writers  have  assumed  from  the  title),  a 
gabled  building  with  thatched  roof,  the  timbers  warped  with  age  and  the 
lines  of  its  structure  uneven.  A  man  is  sharpening  a  tool  at  a  grindstone 
in  the  foreground,  across  which  is  spread  a  triangle  of  shadow,  in  the  old 
conventional  way ;  other  figures  are  at  the  door  and  within.  Something 
too  abruptly  angular  and  intractable  in  the  main  lines  of  the  composition 
mars  the  general  effect ;  but  the  quality  of  the  actual  painting  is  delightful ; 
the  luminous  play  about  the  uneven  smoothness  of  the  gable  wall,  the 
bloom  upon  the  rusted  thatch,  are  painted  as  only  Crome  could  paint  such 
things.  It  is  in  the  handling  of  the  trees  especially,  which  thrust  their 
branches  up  behind  the  roof,  that  one  feels  a  reminiscence  of  Gains- 
borough. 

^  One  of  these  moonlight  scenes  is  in  the  Picture  Gallery  at  Brussels. 
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IV.  Influence  of  Hobbema—The  Sale  of  lii i— Pupils 

So  far,  we  can  find  no  trace  whatever  of  the  influence  of  Hobbema, 
on  whom  it  has  often  been  presumed  that  Crome's  art  was  founded. 
Nor  is  there  a  trace,  so  far,  of  any  other  Dutchman's  influence. 

Hobbema  was,  however,  one  of  Crome's  idols  during  the  latter  part 
of  his  career.  When  did  he  begin  to  admire  him }  There  was  a  Hobbema 
at  Mr.  Harvey's,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  particularly  studied 
by  Crome  in  his  youth.  But  Hobbema  and  Ruysdael  must  assuredly 
have  been  in  his  mind  when  doing  the  etchings,  which  date  from  1812 
and  1 8 13.  It  is  said  that  while  riding  about  Norfolk  on  his  daily  visits 
to  pupils,  Crome  used  often  to  pass  the  fine  oaks  in  Kimberley  Park.  It 
must  have  been  also  on  these  visits  that  he  became  acquainted  with 
Hobbema  in  collectors'  houses.  It  seems  not  unreasonable  to  conjecture 
that,  being  fascinated  with  the  oak-trees  as  a  subject  for  painting,  and 
seeing  how  finely  Hobbema  had  painted  such  subjects,  he  was  seized  with 
a  desire  to  emulate  the  Dutch  master.  If  so,  it  was  with  no  ignoble 
envy  ;  for  Hobbema  was  always  "  his  dear  Hobbema,"  whose  name  was 
to  be  upon  his  dying  lips.  But  it  is  evident  that,  for  the  Norfolk  gentry 
and  amateurs,  Crome  was  not  looked  upon  as  much  more  than  the 
Norwich  drawing -master.  Even  Dawson  Turner,  who  bought  his 
pictures  and  admired  them,  thought  he  was  honouring  Crome  by  record- 
ing that  one  of  his  pictures  had  been  mistaken  for  a  Van  der  Neer.  So 
it  was  but  natural  that  Crome's  ambition  should  be  touched  and  his  pride 
stirred.  He,  too,  would  show  that  his  oaks  were  worthy  of  being 
treasured  with  those  of  Hobbema,  and  his  moonrises  with  those  of  Van 
der  Neer. 

The  oaks  in  Kimberley  Park  furnished  Crome  with  a  large  picture, 
once  in  the  Fuller-Maitland  collection  at  Stansted,  now  in  Mr.  Orrock's 
possession.  The  oaks  are  noble  trees,  painted  with  rather  less  definition 
than  in  later  years ;  and  everything  in  the  composition  is  made  use  of,  to 
enhance  the  erectness  and  massive  strength  of  the  sturdy  trunks. 

Crome  was  now  prospering  well.  His  teaching  brought  him  a  fair 
income,  and  he  was  able  to  live  in  comfort  and  to  indulge  his  whims. 
He  had  an  inconvenient  habit  of  attending  auction  rooms,  and  buying 
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odd  lots  that  took  his  fancy.  Sometimes,  as  when  a  cartload  of  head- 
stones which  he  had  bought  appeared  at  his  house,  there  was  some 
difficulty  in  finding  room  for  his  purchases,  and  the  family  protested. 
It  seems  that  these  accumulations  became  embarrassing,  and  Crome  deter- 
mined on  a  sale.  The  sale  was  advertised  in  the  Norfolk  Chronicle  to 
take  place  in  Mr.  Noverre's  Room  at  Yarmouth,  Wednesday,  September 
23,  and  two  following  days,  18 12.  But  what  is  remarkable  is,  that 
neither  in  the  advertisement  nor  on  the  catalogue  is  any  auctioneer's 
name  mentioned.  The  inference  is,  that  Crome  played  auctioneer 
himself. 

If  this  is  so,  we  may  find  a  trace  of  the  fact  in  a  story  told  by  Allan 
Cunningham,^  who  says  that  Dawson  Turner  suggested  to  Crome  to  have 
a  sale  of  his  pictures,  and  the  auctioneer  professing  himself  unable  to 
describe  them,  Crome  undertook  the  office  himself.  This  unlikely  tale 
is  probably  founded  on  a  hearsay  account  of  the  sale  of  18 12.  It  was 
not,  however,  a  sale  of  Crome's  works  :  there  is  no  picture  of  his  in 
the  catalogue. 

This  catalogue  of  eighteen  pages,  well  printed  on  fine  paper,  affords 
abundant  evidence  that  Crome  was  a  man  of  some  means,  and  had  taste 
and  knowledge  of  art.  "  Prints,  Etchings,  and  Original  Drawings  .  .  . 
together  with  curious  books  of  prints"  made  up  the  contents  of  the 
*'  splendid  collection." 

It  is  interesting  to  note  what  masters  figured  in  Crome's  portfolios. 
Among  the  drawings  Raphael,  Rembrandt,  Murillo,  Poussin,  Gains- 
borough, Rowlandson,  Lucas  van  Leyden,  Goltzius,  de  Vlieger,  van 
Goyen,  Salvator  Rosa,  and  Bassano  are  said  to  be  represented  ;  among 
the  etchings  Rembrandt,  Waterloo,  and  Canaletti ;  among  the  painters, 
after  whom  Crome  had  engravings,  were  Titian,  Giorgione,  Rubens, 
Raphael,  Andrea  del  Sarto,  Claude,  Reynolds,  Morland,  Gainsborough, 
Stothard,  Hogarth,  Teniers,  Eeckhout,  and  Vernet. 

With  the  pictures  of  many  of  these  masters  Crome  had  probably 
become  acquainted  in  the  various  collections  existing  in  Norfolk,  at 
places  where  he  visited  as  a  teacher. 

It  was  in  the  year  before  the  sale,  in  181 1,  that  his  most  celebrated 
pupil,  James  Stark,  was  articled  to  him  for  three  years.     Stark  was  then 

^  The  Cabinet  Gallery  of  Pictures,  1833. 
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seventeen.  When  the  three  years  were  up  he  went  to  London  and 
entered  the  Academy  schools. 

A  man  of  finer  gift,  George  Vincent,  who  was  two  years  younger 
than  Stark,  became  Crome's  pupil  about  the  same  time.  He  exhibited 
some  early  efforts  at  the  Norwich  exhibition  in  1811  and  18 12,  some  of 
which  were  described  as  "  after  Crome." 

These  and  other  pupils  were  affectionately  attached  to  their  master, 
and  he  never  ceased  to  take  the  liveliest  interest  in  their  work.  A  letter 
of  his  to  Stark  in  18 16  shows  how  cordial  a  friend  he  was,  and  how 
unpretending  in  his  counsels ;  it  is  as  if  he  were  writing  to  a  companion 
of  equal  age  and  gift :  he  writes  as  a  man  who  is  still  learning,  still 
aspiring. 


V.  Etchings — Water-colours 

Crome  was  one  of  the  earliest  men  to  revive  original  etching  in 
England.  The  art  which  had  flourished  so  abundantly  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  made  illustrious  by  Callot,  Rembrandt,  and  Claude,  had 
degenerated  in  the  eighteenth  into  a  mere  fashion  of  reproducing  and 
multiplying  designs. 

Turner's  Liber  Studiorum  was  published  before  any  of  Crome's 
etchings  were  made ;  but  wonderful  as  are  the  preliminary  etchings  of 
the  Liber  in  thejr  powerful  economy  of  means  and  seizure  of  essentials, 
they  were  not  intended  to  be  looked  upon  as  complete  in  themselves, 
without  the  superadded  mezzotint,  nor  are  they  true  etcher's  work. 
On  the  other  hand,  Crome  preceded  Wilkie  and  Geddes. 

The  first  date  on  any  of  Crome's  etchings  is  1809.  It  is  a  soft- 
ground  etching,  of  the  kind  so  fashionable  at  one  time  for  reproducing, 
almost  in  facsimile,  sketches  in  soft  black  pencil,  till  lithography  drove 
the  more  uncertain  and  laborious  method  out  of  the  field.  Crome's  soft- 
ground  etchings,  of  which  the  illustration  is  a  fair  example,  are  more 
successful  than  the  ordinary  hard-ground  etchings,  which  are,  almost 
without  exception,  ill-bitten  and  ill-printed.  They  are  lighter  too  in 
touch,  more  successful  in  rendering  atmosphere,  and  show,  some  of  them, 
a  sense  of  wind  and  freshness   not   generally  associated  with   Crome. 
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Except  two  of  churches,  one  of  a  6.og,  and  another  of  cattle,  these  are 
all  landscapes ;  one,  a  road  passing  through  a  farm,  with  trees  and 
scattered  buildings  ;  another  a  pool  with  dark  straight  firs  contrasted  with 
the  knotted  foliage  of  the  oak;  another  fallen  trees  across  a  hollow  way. 
The  hard-ground  etchings  seem  to  betray  a  different  aim.     They  are. 


Study  «J  a  Tree.     Soft-ground  etching  by  J.  Crome. 

for  the  most  part,  minute  and  intricate  studies  of  the  growth  and  foliage 
of  trees,  chiefly  oaks.  Many  are  dated ;  but  there  is  no  date  on  any, 
other  than  1812  or  1813.  One  may  conjecture  that  they  were  done 
after  the  soft-ground  etchings ;  and  from  a  story  of  Dawson  Turner's  it 
seems  that  Crome  had  Ruysdael's  etchings — which  are  all  of  the  same 
kind  of  subject — in  his  mind  as  models.     As  far  as  the  anatomy  of  trees 
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is  concerned,  the  thrust  and  curve  of  trunk  and  stubborn  branch,  Crome's 
etchings  are  extraordinary  in  their  grasp.  But  his  style  seems  almost  to 
have  deserted  him  ;  and  there  is  scarcely  an  attempt  to  counterfeit  the 
softness  of  atmosphere. 

The  little  piece  we  have  chosen  as  an  example  is  better  bitten  than 
most  of  Crome's  plates.  Otherwise  it  has  not  the  delicate  work  of  the 
small  At  Hingham,  a  scene  on  the  river  with  trees  and  sheds  and  boats, 
like  Mr.  Barwell's  beautiflil  study  (p.  31).  This,  had  the  acid 
succeeded,  would  have  been  a  charming  thing.  Another  plate  that  is 
admirable  in  its  Dutch  way,  is  the  Bawburgh,  with  its  pool  and  willow. 
But  the  most  Crome-like  of  the  etchings  and  the  finest,  is  the  Mousehold 
Heath,  the  magnificent  sky  of  which,  with  its  great  rolling  clouds,  was  to 


jIi  S«iallctt.      From  the  etching  by  J.  Crme. 

be  destroyed  by  Dawson  Turner  and  Eerney  Crome,  quite  unaccountably, 
for  the  sake  of  a  miserable  phantasm  of  its  former  self,  defaced  with  ruled 
lines  and  almost  obliterated. 

Crome  himself  was  not  satisfied  with  his  etchings  and  would  not 
publish  them,  although,  according  to  Dawson  Turner,  he  issued  a  pro- 
spectus in  1 8 1 2  and  got  a  number  of  subscribers.  Nor  does  he  seem  to 
have  done  any  more  plates  after  18 13. 

A  set  of  thirty-one  etchings  was  published  at  Norwich  in  1834. 
The  volume  was  called  Norfolk  Picturesque  Scenery.  Four  years  later 
seventeen  of  these  plates  were  issued  with  a  memoir  by  Dawson  Turner, 
and  a  portrait,  engraved,  after  a  picture  by  Murphy,  under  the  title  of 
Etchings  in  Norfolk.  There  have  been  two  issues  since,  but  these  later 
impressions  are  worth  little.     It  is  unfair  to  judge  Crome  by  his  etching, 
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which  was  with  him  a  quite  secondary  pursuit,  like  his  water-colours. 
These,  which  may  be  conveniently  mentioned  here,  are  not  often  met  with, 
though  there  have  been  a  good  many  imitations  of  them.  Mr.  Reeve 
has  one,  a  woody  heath,  of  great  delicacy  and  beauty.  A  large  and  rather 
damaged  sketch  of  a  hollow  road  with  a  cart,  and  oaks  upon  a  bank 
beside  it,  is  in  the  British  Museum  Print  Room.  It  is  broadly  washed 
with  a  few  colours  in  a  large  and  sober  style.  There  are  one  or  two 
others  at  South  Kensington  ;  two  in  Sir  Charles  Robinson's  collection, 
lately  at  the  Guildhall,  are  Hobbema-like  sepia  studies  of  wood  and 
common.  Mr.  J.  L.  Roget  has  a  very  spirited  and  delightful  little 
sketch  of  a  crowd  of  ships  at  sea.  Of  finer  excellence,  perhaps,  than  any 
of  these  is  the  delicate  and  finished  Yarmouth  Beach^  belonging  to  Sir 
Reginald  Palgrave,  a  beautiful  drawing  full  of  air  and  sun,  with  many 
figures  charmingly  grouped.  But  the  water-colours  commonly  seen  are 
drawing  copies  of  little  interest  or  importance. 


VI.   Visit  to  France 

While  we  have  been  following  the  obscure  career  of  a  painter  in  a 
corner  of  England,  Europe  has  been  convulsed  with  war  and  change. 

In  1814  Napoleon,  born  within  a  few  months  of  Crome,  was  at  last 
dethroned  and  a  prisoner  in  Elba.  The  world  breathed  freely  again  ;  in 
England  especially  there  was  extravagant  rejoicing  ;  and  from  all  parts 
of  Europe  people  flocked  to  Paris.  Grimaldi  was  singing  every  night 
in  the  pantomime  his  famous  song — 

London  now  is  out  of  town  ; 

Who  in  England  tarries  ? 
Who  can  bear  to  linger  there 

When  all  the  world's  in  Paris  ? 

Artists  especially  were  thronging  thither,  for  in  the  Louvre  was 
gathered  together  that  incomparable  collection  of  masterpieces,  the 
richest  spoils  of  foreign  galleries,  which  Napoleon  had  brought  home 
from  his  victorious  campaigns. 

Like  hundreds  of  other  Englishmen,  Crome  determined  not  to 
neglect  this  marvellous  opportunity  ;  and  in  the  early  autumn,  with  two 
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Norwich  friends,  Mr.  Coppin  and  Mr.  Freeman,  he  crossed  the  Channel 
and  landed  at  Calais. 

Stories  are  told  of  the  difficulty  the  three  found  in  expressing  their 
wants  ;  how  Crome  drew  sketches  of  what  he  needed,  and  having  drawn 
a  boiled  egg,  received  a  salt-cellar ;  how  their  British  stomachs  mutinied 
at  French  dishes,  and  how  they  recoiled  in  dismay  from  the  apparition 
of  a  Frenth  plum-pudding,  made  from  a  recipe  which  one  of  them  had 
thoughtfully  brought  with  him. 

In  a  letter  from  Paris,  dated  October  lo,  which  has  been  preserved,^ 
Crome  shows  a  pleasant  British  pride. 

Dear  Wife  (he  writes) — After  one  of  the  most  pleasant  journeys  of  one 
hundred  and  seventy  miles  over  one  of  the  most  fertile  countreys  I  ever  saw  we 
arrived  in  the  capital  of  France.  You  may  imagine  how  everything  struck  us  with 
surprise  ;  people  of  all  nations  going  to  and  fro — Turks,  Jews,  etc.  I  shall  not 
enter  into  yc  particulars  in  this  my  letter,  but  suffice  it  to  say  we  are  all  in  good 
health,  and  in  good  lodgings^ — that  in  Paris  is  one  great  difficulty.  We  have  been 
at  St.  Cloud  and  Versailes  ;  I  cannot  describe  it  on  letter.  We  have  seen  three 
palaces  the  most  magnificent  in  [the]  world.  I  shall  not  trouble  you  with  a  long 
letter  this  time  as  the  post  goes  out  in  an  hour  [so]  that  time  will  not  allow  me  was 
I  so  disposed.  This  morning  I  am  going  to  see  the  object  of  my  journey,  that  is 
the  Thuilleries.  I  am  told  here  I  shall  find  many  English  artists.  Glover  has 
been  painting.  I  believe  he  has  not  been  copying,  but  looking,  and  painting  one 
of  his  own  compositions.^  Pray  let  me  know  how  you  are  going  on,  giving  best 
respects  to  all  friends.  I  believe  the  English  may  boast  of  having  the  start  of 
these  foreigners,  but  a  happier  race  of  people  there  cannot  be.  I  shall  make  this 
journey  pay.  I  shall  be  very  careful  how  I  lay  out  my  money.  I  have  seen  some 
shops.  They  ask  treble  what  they  will  take,  so  you  may  suppose  what  a  set  they 
are.  I  shall  see  David  to-morrow,  and  the  rest  of  the  artists  when  I  can  find  time. 
I  write  this  before  I  know  what  I  am  going  about  at  yc  Thuilleries  as  the  post 

compels  me. — I  am,  etc.,  yours  till  death,  John  Crome. 

• 

One  wishes  that  the  post  could  have  waited  ;  we  might  then  have 
known  something  of  Crome's  impressions  of  the  pictures.     The  friend§ 

^  It  was  quoted  in  full  in  the  Eastern  Daily  Press^  January  13,  1885. 

-  This  picture  of  Glover's  was  a  composition  in  which  he  tried  to  combine  the 
excellences  of  all  great  masters,  wandering  like  a  bee  from  picture  to  picture  and  sucking 
something  from  each.  The  result,  which  he  christened  The  Bay  of  Naples^  so  pleased 
Louis  XVIII.  that  he  ordered  a  medal  to  be  struck  in  its  honour.  This  was  prevented 
by  the  return  of  Napoleon,  who,  however,  also  admired  the  picture  and  sent  it  with  a 
medal  to  England,  whither  Glovar  had  already  fled. 
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returned   by  way   of  Belgium,  where    Crome   made  the  sketch  for  a 
picture  of  the  Ostend  river  at  Bruges. 


VII.  Pictures  (7/1814-1816 

From  this  period  till  his  death  is  the  most  fruitful  part  of  Crome's 
career.  The  record  of  these  years,  1814-21,  is  little  more  than  the 
enumeration  of  works  painted.  Many  of  these  cannot  now  be  identified ; 
but  we  know  the  dates  of  certain  important  pictures,  and  these  are 
enough  material  for  forming  a  tolerably  clear  conception  of  Crome's 
progress. 

While  seeing  the  pictures  in  Paris,  he  had  not  been  idle  with  his 
own  pencil.  On  returning  to  Norwich,  he  painted,  in  18 15,  a  picture 
from  a  sketch  he  had  made  of  the  Boulevard  des  Italiens.  The  picture 
is  now  at  Keswick  Hall,  near  Norwich,  with  its  companion,  the  Fish- 
market  at  Boulogne^  which  was  not  painted  till  1820,  five  years  later. 
It  will  be  convenient,  however,  to  speak  of  the  two  together ;  for  the 
two  stand  by  themselves  in  Crome's  work,  diiflferent  from  anything  else 
in  it.  They  show  the  sensitiveness  of  the  artist's  style.  Just  as  he 
would  paint  foliage  in  one  way,  when  he  wanted  to  express  one  aspect 
of  its  charm,  its  softness  and  cool  transparency  say,  and  in  quite  a 
diflFerent  way  when  the  stir  of  branches  or  the  delicate  articulation  of 
leaves  preoccupied  him  ;  so  now  he  expressed  the  sensation  of  a  different 
atmosphere  in  a  characteristic  way.  One  feels  this  especially  in  the 
boulevard  picture.  A  sharpness  and  brightness  of  air,  such  as  an 
English  traveller  is  pleasantly  aware  of  on  a  first  arrival  in  Paris,  the 
very  freshness  of  sensation  brought  every  moment  by  novel  sight  and 
sound,  with  the  briskness  of  the  streets,  the  trees  rustling,  the  cool  blue 
of  the  October  sky,  and  little  clouds  hastening  across  it,  all  this  is 
translated  on  to  the  vivid  canvas.  As  a  composition,  the  picture  is 
not  quite  fortunate ;  but  the  whole  work  is  full  of  originality ;  the 
choice  of  subject  was  itself  original.  And  there  is  much  of  historical 
interest  too,  in  this  representation  of  a  boulevard  of  old  Paris,  just 
at  this  moment,  when  all  the  nations  of  Europe  were  gathered  in 
the  city. 
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The  Boulogne  is  equally  notable  with  the  Boulevard  des  Italiens  for 
the  number  of  figures,  excellently  put  in,  which  it  contains.  When 
Crome  could  paint  figures  so  well  as  this,  it  seems  strange  that  he 
should  have  allowed  other  hands  to  insert  them  in  some  of  his  pictures. 
No  one  can  doubt  that  in  these  two  cases  figures  and  landscape  were 
painted  by  the  same  hand ;  the  figures  grow  in  their  places,  and  one 
could  not  say  where  the  landscape  begins  and  ends.  In  both  of  these 
pictures  Crome  allowed  himself  more  variety  and  gaiety  of  colour 
than  elsewhere  ;  in  the  groups  of  fisher-folk  at  Boulogne  there  is  light 
yellow,  and  pink  and  blue  and  red,  as  well  as  darker  browns,  in  the 
varied  dresses  of  the  men  and  women.  But  the  beauty  of  the  Boulogne 
is  chiefly  the  lovely,  warm,  afternoon  light  filling  the  sky  and  the  open 
space  of  the  sands  with  transparency,  through  which  the  line  of  clifl% 
broken  by  mast  and  sail,  shows  a  hundred  pearly  shades  of  colour.  On 
the  land  side  of  the  cliflF  a  hollow,  with  farm  buildings  above,  catches 
and  absorbs  the  peaceful  glow. 

As  we  have  noted,  this  picture  was  not  actually  painted  till  1820. 
Going  back  to  18 15,  we  can  identify  another  picture  of  that  year,  the 
Grove  Scene  near  Marlingford^  engraved  in  the  Magazine  of  Art  for 
1882  (p.  225).     It  is  now  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Huth. 

A  work  of  somewhat  similar  subject,  the  Lane  Scene  at  Catton^  in 
the  possession  of  Mrs.  Gunn,  belongs  in  all  probability  to  the  following 
year.  This  is  a  beautifial  and  admirable  example  of  a  certain  type  of 
Crome,  characteristic  of  this  mature  period  and  of  a  sober  strength  and 
masterly  style. 

Of  the  same  period,  about  18 16,  or  later,  is  the  picture  by  which 
Crome  is  best  known,  the  great  Mousehold  Heath  of  the  National 
Gallery.  It  was  done,  not  as  a  commission,  but  for  the  painter's  own 
pleasure  *'  for  air  and  space " ;  and  it  remained  in  his  studio  till 
after  his  death,  when  it  was  bought  by  Joseph  Stannard  for  ^i  unframed. 
It  had  been  painted  on  two  pieces  of  canvas,  so  ill-joined,  that  they  soon 
came  apart — a  fact  from  which  arose  a  well-known  story  of  its  having 
been  cut  in  two  by  a  dealer  to  fetch  more  money.  After  a  time  the 
canvas  was  mended ;  and  the  picture  passed  into  the  hands  of  William 
Yetts,  who  exhibited  it  at  the  International  Exhibition  of  1862,  whence  it 
was  bought  for  the  nation  for  ^400. 
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The  cattle  in  the  picture  were  inserted  after  Crome's  death.  Crome 
painted  nothing  more  noble  than  Mousehold  Heath.  It  is  daring  in 
its  simplicity.  But  how  subtly  expressed  is  the  dewy  atmosphere 
rounding  off  the  undulations  of  the  heath  ;  how  luminous  the  clouds  ! 
Constable's  clouds  in  the  pictures  on  the  next  wall  seem  heavy  and 
material  beside  them.  These  are  of  nothing  but  vapour,  air -born, 
intangible,  steeped  in  the  soft  light,  and  solemnising  with  their  peaceful 
presence  the  wide  aerial  evening. 

Less  wonderful,  but  of  exceeding  charm,  is  the  little  Mousehold 
Heath  at  South  Kensington.  It  may  well  be  identical  with  the  picture 
called  Boy  keeping  Sheep ;  Mornings  painted  in  1815.  The  composition 
here  has  sweeter  lines  than  is  usual  with  Crome  ;  it  is  painted  with 
absolute  directness;  and  there  is  a  sense  in  it  of  refreshing  stillness 
and  soft  early  light,  which  makes  it  haunt  the  mind. 

The  even  course  of  Norwich  art  was  disturbed  for  a  time  in  18 16. 
Ladbrooke  headed  a  secession  from  the  original  society  ;  and  for  three 
years,  18 16-18,  a  rival  exhibition  was  held  in  rooms  in  the  Shakespeare 
Tavern  on  Theatre  Plain.  The  dispute  arose  over  the  modification 
of  the  rules  of  the  society.  Ladbrooke  was  joined  by  Stannard  and 
by  Thirtle,  Cotman's  brother-in-law;  but  the  seceders  could  not 
compete  with  Crome  and  his  following ;  the  movement  languished 
and  the  exhibitions  died. 

A  fine  example  of  Ladbrooke's  painting  has  lately  been  acquired 
for  the  National  Gallery — a  view  of  Oxford.  The  influence  of  Crome 
is  seen  in  the  foreground,  where  Ladbrooke  has  inserted  teazles,  but 
these  are  not  as  Crome  would  have  painted  them.  There  are  many 
artificialities  in  the  composition,  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  a  beautiful 
picture. 


VIII.  Last  Pictures 


The  year  1 8 1 8  brings  us  to  the  probable  date  of  one  of  the  greatest 
of  Crorjie's  creations.  The  Poringland  Oak.  But  let  us  first  notice 
another  picture,  known  to  date  from  this  year,  the  Ostend  River  near 
Bruges.     The  sketch  for  this  had  been  made  in  1814,  as  we  saw.     The 
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picture  may  be  taken  as  the  type  of  Crome's  paintings  of  moonlight,  in 
which  he  seems  to  have  set  out  to  surpass  Aart  van  der  Neer,  as  in  his 
forest  scenes  Hobbema  and  Ruysdael.  The  moon  rises  bright  and 
immense  from  the  horizon,  touching  with  delicate  illumination  the  low 
banks  of  the  river,  the  boats  and  buildings,  while  on  the  farther  shore 
a  grove  of  great  trees  fills  half  the  picture  with  contrasted  darkness  ;  not 
a  black  gloom,  but  a  subtle  darkness  of  many  shades  and  soft  recesses. 

A  Scene  at  Poringlandy  painted  in  1818,  occurs  in  the  catalogue  of 
the  Crome  exhibition  of  182 1.  Is  this  the  picture  now  in  Mr.  Steward's 
possession.^  Probably  it  is.  Mr.  Steward's  picture  was  exhibited  at 
the  British  Institution  in  1824,  and  there  bore  the  title,  Study  from 
Nature :  Poringland^  Norfolk^  which  brings  us  nearer  to  the  former  title. 

But  we  have  other  means  of  arriving  at  a  date.  In  the  pool  in  the 
foreground  of  The  Poringland  Oak  are  four  figures  of  boys  bathing. 
Three  of  the  boys  are  Crome's  sons,  and  the  figures  were  painted  in  by 
Michael  Sharp.  Now  Michael  Sharp  Crome,  the  youngest  of  the  boys 
here  represented,  was  born  in  18 13,  when  Michael  Sharp,  after  whom  he 
was  named,  was  staying  in  Crome's  house  ;  and  looking  at  the  picture 
one  would  say  that  the  youngest  boy  was  about  four  or  five  years  old. 
Hence  we  should  arrive  at  the  same  date  as  that  of  the  picture  exhibited 
in  1 82 1,  and  may  reasonably  conclude  that  The  Poringland  Oak  is  that 
picture,  and  was  therefore  painted  in  this  precise  year  181 8.  Assuredly, 
this  is  one  of  Crome's  masterpieces.  The  oak,  to  begin  with,  though 
young,  is  a  tree  of  nobler  growth  than  the  Dutchmen  ever  painted  ;  and 
it  is  portrayed  with  a  keen  sense  of  its  majestic  beauty.  And  behind  it, 
coming  through  its  branches  and  enkindling  clear  reflections  from  leaf 
and  bark,  and  mirrored  in  the  solerhn  pool  beneath,  how  beautiful  a 
light !  How  richly  the  light  clouds  above  catch  on  their  soft  edges  the 
glory  that  makes  luminous  the  serene  evening  sky !  To  have  seized  the 
light  so  intimately,  and  at  the  same  time  to  have  painted  the  tree  so 
firmly,  with  such  precise  apprehension  of  its  growth,  yet  with  so  broad  a 
style,  and  with  no  confusion  of  the  delicate  intercepted  lights,  is  a 
triumph  of  the  rarest  kind.  Lesser  men  would  have  been  content  to 
grapple  with  one  problem  only,  and  would  perhaps  have  had  less  success 
in  that  than  Crome  in  both. 

With  The  Poringland  Oak  is  usually  associated  another  magnificent 
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portrait  of  a  tree,  The  fVillow^  till  lately  belonging  to  Mr.  Holmes,  and 
now  in  America. 

It  has  been  described  as  looking  "  as  if  commenced  and  finished  in  a 
moment  of  inspiration,"  the  workmanship  "  light  and  delicate  "  as  in  a 
Gainsborough.  Those  who  have  seen  it  say  it  is  almost  Crome's 
masterpiece. 

In  the  absence  of  this  famous  picture,  we  may  turn  to  Mr. 
Barwell's  On  the  Tare  at  Thorpe^  to  see  how  beautifully  Crome 
could  express  the  willow's  slender  waving  foliage.  The  picture  is  a 
sketch,  painted  with  the  utmost  lightness  but  also  with  extraordinary 
firmness. 

Among  the  pictures  of  1819  the  Yarmouth  Beach  belonging  to 
Mr.  Colman  may  conjecturally  be  numbered  :  certainly  a  Tarmouth 
Beach  was  painted  in  this  year.  The  reproduction  (p.  35)  will  give  a 
fair  idea  of  this  fine  and  typical  but  not  especially  notable  picture. 

Of  the  Boulogne  of  1820  I  have  already  spoken  ;  but  there  is  another 
picture  of  this  year  to  be  noted,  the  surprising  Grove  Scene^  also  in 
Mr.  Colman's  collection.  Surprising,  because  here  at  last  we  come  upon 
a  picture  which  recalls  Hobbema  throughout.  It  is  said  that  Crome 
painted  it  to  please  his  wife.  One  can  certainly  believe  that  he  painted 
it  to  please  some  one,  not  himself.  It  is  full  of  intricate,  precise  detail ; 
not  in  the  least  dry  or  tedious,  but  careful  as  Hobbema  is  careful,  and 
with  just  that  degree  of  breadth  that  Hobbema  has.  Or  we  might  say 
with  equal  truth  that  it  resembles  a  fine  Stark  ;  for  Stark,  who  was 
Crome's  pupil,  is  far  more  faithful  to  Hobbema  than  Crome  was.  The 
picture  is  a  vagary,  and  lies  outside  the  line  of  Crome's  individual 
development.  But  it  is  interesting,  and,  from  the  lateness  of  its  date, 
extremely  remarkable. 


IX.  Crome  as  a  Teacher — Death 

The  last  five  years  had  been  a  busy  time  with  Crome,  for  we  must 
remember  that,  while  producing  these  pictures,  he  was  still  practising  as 
a  teacher.  He  kept  two  horses  and  drove  round  the  country  to  all  the 
chief  houses  of  the  neighbourhood  to  give  his  lessons.     In  the  evening 
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he  would  retire  to  his  favourite  tavern,  where  he  had  his  arm-chair  and 
presided  in  a  company  of  his  friends  and  gossips.  Naturally,  therefore, 
his  time  for  painting  was  limited.  He  worked  on  Sundays  and  in  his 
holidays.  The  number  of  pictures  attributed  to  him,  which  is  very 
great,  must  be  some  multiple  of  the  number  of  those  which  he  actually 
painted.  In  the  year  of  his  death  an  exhibition  of  all  his  finest  works 
was  held  at  Norwich.  At  that  time  few,  if  any,  had  gone  out  of  Norfolk. 
But  the  number  exhibited  was  little  over  a  hundred. 

Of  Crome  as  a  teacher  we  get  an  interesting  glimpse  in  the  life  of 
one  of  his  pupils.  Rajah  Brooke  of  Sarawak. 

"  In  later  life,"  says  Dr.  Jessopp,^  '^  Brooke  seems  to  have  been  a  fair 
draughtsman.  '  Old  Crome  '  was  the  drawing-master  during  his  time  at 
Norwich,  and  a  great  favourite  with  the  boys.  As  a  teacher  he  was, 
according  to  the  tradition  of  the  school,  simply  useless,  and  his  pupils 
took  a  delight  in  decoying  the  old  gentleman  into  'finishing'  their 
drawings  for  them,  which  usually  meant  beginning  a  sketch  and  ending  it 
at  a  sitting,  for  Crome,  when  once  he  took  a  pencil  or  brush  into  his  hand> 
never  could  be  induced  to  drop  it,  and  he  would  work  away  with  extra- 
ordinary rapidity,  quite  forgetting  how  time  was  passing.  The  Rev. 
Jonathan  Matchett,  now  resident  in  Norwich,  still  possesses  one  of  these 
'^school  exercises.'  It  is  a  small  landscape  in  oils,  which  Crome  actually 
painted  during  his  lesson  at  the  school,  with  the  boys  looking  on  at  him, 
admiring  his"  artistic  skill."  This  identical  sketch,  an  old  cottage,  is 
now  in  Mr.  Reeve's  collection. 

Another  characteristic  anecdote  is  recounted  in  Wodderspoon's 
memoir.  A  brother  painter  met  Crome  ''  in  a  remote  spot  of  healthy 
•verdure,  with  a  troop  of  young  persons."  He  expressed  surprise  at  seeing 
him,  as  he  thought  he  had  left  him  in  Norwich,  engaged  with  his  school. 
"  I  am  in  my  school,"  replied  Crome,  "  and  teaching  my  scholars  from 
the  only  true  examples.  Do  you  think,"  pointing  to  a  lovely  distance^ 
'*  you  or  I  can  do  better  than  that  ^ " 

A  similar  story  is  told  by  John  Burnet,  Wilkie's  friend  and  engraver. 
He  speaks  of  Crome  as  his  "  old  and  esteemed  friend." 

There  were  many  others  to  whom  Crome  was  an  esteemed  friend. 

^  Quoted  in    The  Raja  of  Sarawak ^  by  Gertrude    L.  Jacob.     Macmillan  and    Co.» 
1876. 
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Among  these  must  be  mentioned  Samuel  Paget,  father  of  Sir  James 
Paget,  at  whose  house  at  Yarmouth  Crome  was  always  welcomed,  and 
whose  children  he  would  amuse  with  fantastic  sketches.  Yarmouth  was 
also  the  home  of  Dawson  Turner,  the  antiquary,  who  had  eleven  pictures 
by  Crome  in  his  collection,  some  of  which  were  lithographed  for  his 
privately  printed  book.  Outlines  in  Lithography. 

Dawson  Turner,  who  is  still  better  known  through  his  friendship  and 
collaboration  with  Cotman,  had  been  acquainted  with  Crome  for  some 
years.  Some  of  the  etchings  had  been  made  in  his  house.  He  had  not 
known  Crome  during  his  youth  and  early  struggles,  and  consequently 
what  he  says  of  that  time  in  his  memoir  is  not  very  accurate.  But  on 
this  later  period  his  authority  may  be  trusted.  On  one  of  his  Cromes  he 
makes  this  note  :  "  He  painted  it  for  me  but  a  year  or  two  before  his 
death,  immediately  on  his  return  from  his  midsummer  journey  to  London,^ 
with  his  whole  soul  full  of  admiration  at  the  effects  of  light  and  shade, 
and  brilliant  colour,  and  poetical  feeling,  and  grandeur  of  conception,  dis- 
played in  Turner's  landscapes  in  the  Exhibition.  His  object  in  this 
small  piece  was  to  embody  upon  the  canvas  a  portion  of  what  was  im- 
pressed upon  his  mind."  This  admiration  for  Turner  shows  how  alive 
Crome  was  to  new  influences.  What  were  the  pictures  which  had  so 
impressed  him  ?  Probably  the  Entrance  of  the  Meuse  and  Richmond 
Hill^  exhibited  in  1 8 1 9,  and  now  in  the  National  Gallery,  or  perhaps  the 
Rome  from  the  Vatican  of  1820.  This  fresh  stimulus  might  have  had 
interesting  results,  but  it  was  destined  that  Crome  should  paint  no  more. 
In  the  midst  of  this  full  and  happy  existence,  in  the  height  of  his  maturity, 
the  end  came  quite  suddenly.  Crome  had  been  working  hard,  this 
spring  of  1821,  for  three  days.  He  had  stretched  a  canvas  six  feet  long 
for  a  picture  of  Wroxham  Water  Frolic,  which  he  said  was  to  be  his 
masterpiece,  but  it  was  never  finished.  The  next  day  he  was  seized  with 
inflammation.     On  April  2 1  he  was  dying. 

"My  father's  disorder  has  so  much  gained  ground,"  wrote  Fred 
Crome  on  that  day  to  Dawson  Turner,  "  that  there  is  not  the  least  hope 
of  him  ;  indeed,  I  think  he  is  now  breathing  his  last.  At  the  same  time, 
he  is  not  aware  of  his  situation  ;  we,  of  course,  are  obliged  to  appear  the 
reverse  of  our  feelings.  ...  It  is  killing  to  me.     He   is   seldom  easy 

^  It  is  noticeable  that  an  annual  journey  seems  to  be  implied. 
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unless  I  am  by  his  side,  holding  his  hand,  or  supporting  his  head.  All 
are  in  tears  about  me."     On  the  22nd  Crome  was  dead. 

The  affection  which  those  about  him  felt  for  him,  visible  enough  in 
his  son's  letter,  was  equally  manifest  at  his  funeral.  Carriages  thronged 
the  street.  "  Mr.  Sharp  and  Mr.  Vincent,"  says  the  Norwich  Mercury^ 
''came  from  town  on  purpose,  and  Mr.  Stark  was  also  present.  An 
immense  concourse  of  people  bore  grateful  testimony  to  the  estimation 
in  which  his  character  was  generally  held." 

In  September  of  the  same  year  there  was  a  five  days'  sale  of  the 
painter's  prints,  books,  and  pictures,  but  none  of  his  own  works  were 
included.  A  hundred  and  eleven  of  these,  however,  lent  by  owners  in 
Norwich  and  the  neighbourhood,  were  exhibited  in  the  autumn — an 
exhibition  which  included  nearly  all  his  important  works. 


X.  Crome  5  Place  in  the  History  of  Art 

Dr.  Richard  Muther,  in  the  one  work  at  present  existing  which 
attempts  to  deal  with  modern  painting  as  a  whole,  says  of  Crome  that 
"he  lived  absolutely  apart  from  the  England  of  his  time."  "Norwich 
was  his  birthplace  and  his  life-long  residence.  He  did  not  know  the 
name  of  Turner,  he  knew  nothing  of  Wilson,  he  had  perhaps  never  heard 
Gainsborough's  name.  His  pictures  are  influenced  neither  by  his  con- 
temporaries nor  his  English  forerunners.  .  .  .  Hobbema  is  his  model, 
the  art  of  the  Netherlands  his  ideal." 

Even  a  German  professor  cannot  be  expected  to  know  everything, 
and  Dr.  Muther's  book  is  an  astonishing  achievement.  When  one  con- 
siders the  immense  scope  of  its  design,  and  the  difficulties  of  procuring 
accurate  knowledge,  it  would  be  very  singular  if  errors  were  absent. 

Still,  while  recognising  the  intelligence  of  conception  displayed  in  this 
history,  we  may  be  permitted  to  deplore  that  almost  all  of  the  statements 
quoted  from  Dr.  Muther  about  Crome  are  the  reverse  of  true.  It  is 
worth  while'  drawing  attention  to  this,  because  the  book  is  now  a  standard 
work  of  reference,  and  because  the  view  taken  of  Crome  is  based  on 
English  writers,  and  is  the  prevalent  view  of  him  at  this  day  in 
England. 
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It  will  be  evident  from  the.  foregoing  pages  that  this  conception  of 
Crome's  art,  as  continuing  with  modifications  that  of  Hobbema  and  the 
Dutchmen,  has  only  ingredients  of  truth.  Richard  Wilson  and  Gains- 
borough, there  can  be  no  doubt  about  it,  were  Crome's  first  loves  in  art. 
He  carries  on  the  English  tradition  of  landscape,  bequeathed  by  them, 
with  the  infusion  of  a  more  vigorous  realism  of  his  own.  It  was  this 
inborn  tendency  to  realism  which  attracted  him  later  to  the  Dutch 
masters.  Crome's  was  not  a  nature  to  rest  satisfied  with  the  Italian 
tradition  in  the  representation  of  trees,  for  example,  handed  down 
through  Claude  and  Wilson,  nor  with  the  mannered  facility  of  Gains- 
borough's later  style.  In  the  grave  and  self-suppressing  art  of  Hobbema 
he  recognised  a  spirit  akin  to  his  own.  But  in  emulating  the  Dutch 
master  he  brought  his  already  formed  style  to  the  work,  and  in  The 
Poringland  Oak  was  able  to  produce  a  picture  which  is  more  than  equal 
to  anything  of  Hobbema's  or  Ruysdael's  in  grasp  of  vital  truth,  while 
in  the  glow  of  inspiration  it  by  far  excels  them. 

Crome,  then,  stands  at  the  meeting  of  two  traditions  in  landscape  ; 
and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  his  name  is  greater  than  any  which 
had  made  either  illustrious  ;  above  Claude,  above  Ruysdael. 

Since  his  day,  landscape  art,  not  uninfluenced  by  photography,  which 
has  opened  to  all  men's  eyes  what  only  keen  observers  saw  before,  has 
immensely  increased  its  "  content "  ;  the  common  stock  of  observed  and 
recorded  truth  is  vastly  greater  than  it  was.  And  as  a  natural  result, 
there  have  been,  and  are,  continual  revolts  against  the  tendency  to 
dulness  which  realism  threatens  ;  there  is  even  a  danger  for  some  minds 
of  going  to  the  other  extreme,  and  prizing  art  which  achieves  a  certain 
style  by  dint  of  sheer  inadequacy  of  observation. 

In  looking  back  to  seek  a  classic,  it  is  Crome  we  should  fix  upon 
rather  than  Constable,  who,  by  an  accident,  was  the  means  of  re-creating 
French  landscape,  since  so  potent  a  force  in  modern  painting.  For 
Crome,  with  a  range  and  knowledge  not  inferior  to  Constable,  is  in  all 
imaginative  qualities,  as  well  as  in  actual  power  and  ease  of  painting,  his 
superior.  Constable  attracts  us  because  we  see  him  always  earnestly 
wrestling  with  his  material ;  but  he  rarely  masters  it  entirely.  He  was 
well  fitted  to  stimulate  and  rouse,  because  he  was  so  deliberate  a 
reformer  ;  but  we  must  beware  lest  admiration  for  moral  courage  lead  us 
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into  making  all  innovation  an  excellence.  It  is  sometimes  assumed  to  be 
Constables  chief  praise,  that  he  chose  to  paint  foliage  at  the  dullest 
period  of  the  year,  the  heavy  green  of  midsummer ;  simply  because  it 
had  been  avoided  before  his  time.  Constable  has  other  claims  than  this. 
But  even  The  Hay-fVain^  a  noble  picture,  has  a  prosaic,  flat  effect,  when 
the  mind  is  saturated  with  Mousehold  Heath. 


XI.   Characteristics  of  Cromes  Art 

What  was  Crome's  own  aim  in  painting  ?  We  are  fortunate  in 
knowing,  from  a  letter  ^  to  his  friend  and  pupil  James  Stark,  something 
of  his  thoughts.     It  was  written  in  1816,  in  the  time  of  his  maturity. 

Friend  James  (he  writes) — I  received  your  kind  letter  and  feel  much  pleased  at 
your  approval  of  my  picture.  I  fear  you  will  see  too  many  errors  for  a  painter 
of  my  long  practice  and  at  my  time  of  life  ;  however,  there  are  parts  in  it  you  like, 
I  have  no  doubt,  so  I  am  happy.  ...  In  your  letter  you  wish  me  to  give  you  my 
opinion  of  your  picture.  I  should  have  liked  it  better  if  you  had  made  it  more  of 
a  whole,  that  is,  the  trees  stronger,  the  sky  running  from  them  in  shadow  up  to 
the  opposite  corner  ;  that  might  have  produced  what,  I  think,  it  wanted,  and  have 
made  it  much  less  a  too  picture  effect.  ...  I  cannot  let  your  sky  go  off  without 
some  observation.  I  think  the  character  of  your  clouds  too  affected,  that  is,  too 
much  of  some  of  our  modern  painters,  who  mistake  some  of  our  great  masters  ; 
because  they  sometimes  put  in  some  of  those  round  characters  of  clouds,  they  must 
do  the  same ;  but  if  you  look  at  any  of  their  skies,  they  either  assist  in  the  com- 
position or  make  some  figure  in  the  picture,  nay,  sometimes  play  the  first  fiddle. 
.  .  .  Breath  must  be  attended  to  if  you  paint,  but  a  muscle  gives  it  breath.^  Your 
doing  the  same  by  the  sky,  making  parts  broad  and  of  a  good  shape,  that  they 
may  come  in  with  your  composition,  forming  one  grand  plan  of  light  and  shade, 
this  must  always  please  a  good  eye,  and  keep  the  attention  of  the  spectator,  and 
give  delight  to  every  one.  Trifles  in  nature  must  be  overlooked  that  we  may  have 
our  feelings  raised  by  seeing  the  whole  picture  at  a  glance,  not  knowing  how  or 
why  we  are  so  charmed.  I  have  written  you  a  long  rigmarole  story  about  giving 
dignity  to  whatever  you  paint — I  fear  so  long  that  I  should  be  scarcely  able  to 
understand  what  I  mean  myself.  You  will,  I  hope,  take  the  will  for  the  deed,  and 
at  the  same  time  forgive  all  faults  in  diction,  grammar,  spelling,  etc. 


^  In  the  possession  of  Mr.  A.  J.  Stark,  the  painter's  son,  and  printed  in  the  memoir 
prefixed  to  the  catalogue  of  the  sixth  exhibition  of  the  Norwich  Art  Circle. 

2  This,  at  first  sight,  rather  cryptic  sentence  must  be  read  Breadth^  as  the  context 
shows. 
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This  letter  shows  us  that  Crome  did  not  work  from  a  sort  of 
unconscious  instinct,  but  consciously  pursued  a  chosen  aim.  And  how 
excellently  clear  is  his  mind,  how  fine  his  aim  ! 

Crome's  devotion  to  breadth  and  dignity  is  admirably  seen  in  certain 
small  pictures  of  "still  life"  and  of  plants,  made  probably  as  studies 
for  foregrounds.  It  helps  him  in  the  foregrounds  of  his  large  com- 
positions. In  Mousehold  Heath  could  anything  be  better  than  the 
thistles,  docks,  and  sorrel  ^  They  are  painted  with  entire  knowledge, 
but  with  superb  economy  of  means.  And  it  is  the  same  with  Crome's 
trees.  The  botanist  is  not  at  a  loss  to  name  them  ;  the  character  of 
each  is  brought  out  and  dwelt  upon  with  loving  care  ;  but  it  is  not 
as  a  map  of  anatomical  detail  that  an  oak  or  a  willow  appears  to  Crome, 
but  as  a  thing  of  life,  full  of  running  sap,  silently  but  ceaselessly  growing 
and  changing,  and  not  so  much  adorned  with  foliage  as  sentient  through 
a  thousand  leaves.  In  the  letter  to  Stark  we  see  his  hatred  of  the 
placid  conventions  which  petrify  and  kill ;  he  will  not  tame  free  nature 
to  a  mere  "  picture  effect."  ^  Hence  he  never  paints  after  a  formula  ; 
whatever  he  sees  is  fresh  to  him  and  wonderful ;  he  is  always  alert  to 
get  a  new  impression.  Seeing  a  tree  in  sunlight,  he  paints  its  branches 
all  defined,  its  leaves  all  touched  with  light ;  but  when  he  paints  a  shady 
avenue,  he  waives  all  his  knowledge  of  detail,  and  expresses  only  the 
broad,  transparent  shadow,  as  in  the  Chapel  Fields  of  the  National 
Gallery.  Other  painters  have  seen  only  this  side  of  the  charm  of 
foliage,  and  have  been  content  to  spend  their  lives  upon  it ;  yet  none 
has  better  rendered  it  than  Crome  in  this  picture,  where  the  hidden 
sunshine  of  a  gray  September  day  makes  luminous  twilight  in  the  soft 
green  leaves,  and  streaks  the  road  beneath  the  stems  with  dreamy 
shadows.  What  a  pity  that  this  composition  has  been  marred  by  cattle 
and  figures,  added  by  another  hand ! 

This  sensitiveness,  this  capacity  for  perpetually  receiving  fresh  im- 
pressions, is  especially  to  be  noted  in  Crome's  treatment  of  light.  Here 
he  shows  a  subtlety  of  sight  and  a  certainty  of  touch  which  are  of  the 
rarest  order.  In  the  little  Rembrandt  -  like  Dawn  (p.  15)  he  paints 
the  still,  white,  early  glow,  brightening  and  expanding  ;    in  Mousehold 

^  Perhaps,  however,   "  too   picture "  should  be  read  "  two-picture " ;  i.e,  an  effect 
wanting  unity. 
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Heath  the  evening  sunshine  bathes  the  earth  and  sky,  and  steeps  the 
clouds  in  aerial  clearness ;  and  the  New  Mills  (p.  43)  is  a  type  of 
Crome's  pictures  of  wood  and  water  and  old  buildings,  in  which  the 
mirrored  light  pJays  through  the  shadow,  exquisitely  luminous,  or 
quivers  from  above  on  the  dark  leaves  with  just  that  effect  which 
Constable  is  often  said  to  have  first  painted.  The  Poringland  Oak  seems 
to  attack  the  most  difficult  problems  of  direct  and  reflected  sunshine, 
and  triumphs  over  all. 

We  have  already  noticed  that  Crome  in  most  of  his  etchings  seems 
to  lose  his  style.  The  reason  is  that  he  had  not  found  a  means  of 
representing  atmosphere  in  black  and  white.  And  it  is  probable  that 
any  pitch  of  realism  is  compatible  with  good  art,  so  long  as  there  be 
atmosphere.  The  visible  world  never  at  any  moment  coincides  with 
the  tangible  world  ;  it  is  the  tangible  world,  divested  of  all  interposing 
atmosphere,  whether  objective  or  subjective,  that  science  and  "  realistic  " 
artists  and  novelists  try  to  reach;  but  the  true  painter  and  true  poet 
see  things  only  as  they  are  visible  to  human  beings  full  of  emotions, 
memories,  a  thousand  unconsciously-stored  results  of  experience,  which 
again  go  out  unconsciously  to  tinge  and  influence  the  seeing  eye  and  the 
portraying  hand.  In  his  etchings  Crome  represented  trees  divested 
of  part  of  what,  to  us,  is  their  reality.  In  his  paintings  it  was  never  so  ; 
he  painted  the  full  life  of  things,  but  clothed  in  luminous  air. 

In  all  art,  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  is  to  grapple  with  life,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  keep  one's  style.  To  achieve  style  and  maintain 
it,  without  coming  to  close  quarters  with  reality,  is  by  comparison  easy  ; 
but  to  wrestle  with  immense,  intractable  nature,  and  mould  it  to  one's 
will,  yet  at  the  same  time  to  keep  inviolable  the  conditions  of  beauty, 
this  it  is  which,  in  a  phrase  of  Matthew  Arnold's,  "tears  to  pieces" 
many  artists.  It  is  Crome's  glory  that  he  triumphed  in  this  trial. 
Very  few  indeed  are  the  landscape  painters  who  have  put  so  much 
matter  into  their  pictures  and  risen  to  such  a  dignity  of  manner. 
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I.  Boyhood  and  Early  Life  in  London 

Far  different  from  the  life  just  recorded  is  that  of  John  Sell  Cotman. 
Crome,  after  the  first  struggles,  had  little  to  disturb  his  peaceful  industry ; 
but  Cotman  rarely  enjoyed  peace  of  mind.  He  had  to  contend  with 
perpetual  difficulties,  with  tormenting  apprehensions.  Nothing  is  sadder 
than  the  story  of  his  ever -renewed  hopes  of  recognition  and  success, 
continually  clouded ;  nothing  is  finer  than  the  indefatigable  effort  with 
which  he  fought  against  fortune,  in  spite  of  inward  weariness  often 
neighbouring  on  despair  in  a  nature  thrice  more  susceptible  to  anxiety 
from  the  depth  and  tenderness  of  its  affections.  Had  he  failed,  had  he 
gone  under,  there  would  have  been  far  more  sentiment  expended  over 
him.  But  he  needs  no  man*s  pity.  Hampered  and  beset  as  he  was, 
he  accomplished  a  body  of  work  of  marvellous  excellence  and  variety. 
Had  his  scope  matched  his  genius,  his  name  would  stand  even  higher 
than  it  will. 

Cotman's  father  was  a  well-to-do  silk  mercer  and  dealer  in  foreign 
lace,  whose  place  of  business  was  in  Cockey  Lane,  Norwich.  John  Sell, 
his  eldest  son,  was  born  in  Norwich  on  May  i6,  1782.^  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  Grammar  School,  and  perhaps  took  kindlier  to  his  books 
than  many  artists ;  but  drawing  was  his  great  delight.  He  would  wander 
out  into  the  country  sketching.  His  early  surroundings  fostered  an 
inborn  love  of  architecture  and  all  relics  of  antiquity,  no  less  than  an 
ardent  delight  in  the  changing  beauty  of  fields  and  skies  and  streams. 

^  Redgrave,  followed  by  other  authorities,  wrongly  gives  the  date  as  June  11. 
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Few  towns  in  England  have  so  much  of  fine  old  architecture  as  Norwich, 
so  many  "  various  splendid  remains,"  as  Cotman  himself  said  long  after- 
wards, when  he  had  seen  most  of  the  ancient  cities  of  England ;  and  he 
spoke  also  of  its  beautiful  neighbourhood,  "not  to  be  equalled  in  its 
quiet  way  by  any  city  in  the  British  Empire,  and  beloved  by  me." 
Cotman  was  one  of  those  in  whom  early  associations  strike  deep  root, 
and  he  never  ceased  to  love  Norwich  and  Norfolk. 

Mr.  Reeve,  in  his  incomparable  collection  of  Cotman  drawings,  illus- 
trating every  phase  of  the  artist,  has  one  Indian-ink  sketch  of  Old  Ho  uses y 
Mill  Lane^  Newmarket  Road^  which,  if  the  date  on  it  (1794)  be  correct, 
was  done  in  Cotman's  thirteenth  year.  It  is  not  remarkable  in  itself,  but 
already  shows  a  sense  of  style. 

On  leaving  school  the  boy  was  intended  for  his  father's  business. 
But  after  a  brief  trial  he  rebelled  ;  he  was  bent  on  being  a  painter. 
The  father  was  distressed  ;  but,  anxious  to  do  the  best  for  his  son,  sought 
the  advice  of  Opie,  who  was  then  at  Norwich.  "  Let  him  rather  black 
boots  than  follow  the  profession  of  an  artist,"  was  Opie's  bitter  reply. 
But,  in  spite  of  everything,  John  Sell  had  his  way  ;  and  in  1797  or  1798 
he  journeyed  up  to  try  his  fortunes  in  London. 

Of  his  first  experiences  there  we  have  a  glimpse  in  a  once  famous, 
now  almost  forgotten  novel,  Thaddeus  of  IVarsaw,  The  hero,  a  Polish 
noble  of  the  house  of  Sobieski,  exiled  in  London  and  reduced  to  want, 
finds  ''  that  his  sole  dependence  must  rest  on  his  talents  for  painting.  His 
taste  easily  perceived  that  there  were  many  drawings  exhibited  for  sale 
much  inferior  to  those  which  he  had  executed  for  mere  amusement."  So 
he  sets  out  for  Great  Newport  Street,  the  great  home  of  print-sellers,  and 
entering  a  shop  throws  his  drawings  instantly  upon  the  counter.  His 
pride  is  mortified  by  the  print-seller's  disrespectful  treatment  of  him  ;  he 
flings  himself  out  of  the  shop  and  goes  home.  But  necessity  compels 
him  to  venture  forth  again,  and  he  consents  to  make  six  drawings  a  week 
for  a  guinea. 

Sobieski's  experiences  are  said  to  have  been  suggested  by  what  actually 
happened  to  the  young  Cotman.  Without  accepting  the  tale  literally, 
we  may  see  in  it  the  relations  between  the  young  artists  and  the  print- 
sellers  of  the  day,  and  may  conjecture  something  of  Cotman's  sensitive 
pride,  on  which  perhaps  Jane  Porter,  the  author  of  Thaddeus^  meant 
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playfully  to  rally  him.  We  know,  at  any  rate,  that  John  Thirtle,  after- 
wards Cotman's  brother-in-law,  used  regularly  to  look  in  Ackerman's 
window  to  see  if  there  were  any  new  drawings  by  his  Norwich  friend. 

It  was  not  long  before  Cotman's  talents  won  him  appreciation  from 
his  rivals,  and  from  that  famous  connoisseur  and  patron  of  artists,  Dr. 
Thomas  Monro.  Monro  was  now  about  forty  years  old,  and  had  been 
since  1792  physician  to  Bridewell  and  Bethlehem  Hospital.      But  his 


Portrait  of  J.  S.  Caiman. 
From  a  Lithograph  in  the  pessesiion  of  J.  Reeve,  Esf. 

great  love  was  for  art,  of  which  he  was  an  enthusiastic  amateur.  During 
the  long  winter  evenings  his  house  in  Adelphi  Terrace  became  a  studio 
in  which  a  group  of  young  men,  some  of  whom  were  already  becoming 
famous,  copied  drawings  under  the  Doctor's  encouraging  supervision, 
sharing  candles  and  receiving  a  supper  and  half-a-crown  for  the  evening. 
Working  here  were  the  founders  of  English  water-colour  painting,  chief 
among  whom  were  Girtin  and  Turner. 

At  this  early  period  of  his  career  Turner  held  a  position  secondary 
to  that  of  Girtin.     They  were  of  equal  age,  but  so  far  Girtin  had  shown 
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himself  the  bolder  spirit,  and  had  gone  the  farther.  It  was  Girtin  who 
really  enfranchised  water-colour  art.  His  drawings,  broadly  washed 
with  a  full  brush  on  cartridge  paper,  displayed  a  richness  of  colouring 
and  a  spaciousness  of  style  hitherto  unknown.  In  1796  he  had  spent 
the  summer  in  the  north  of  England,  and  in  his  painting  of  moor  and 
fell  and  cloud  there  was  an  imaginative  apprehension  of  the  beauty  of 
solemn  and  solitary  places,  not  less  rare  and  noble  in  its  way  than  the 
kindred  poetry  of  Wordsworth. 

On  all  the  youthful  painters  who  gathered  at  Adelphi  Terrace  in 
the  winter  evenings,  or  who  rambled  through  England  on  sketching 
tours  in  the  summer,  Girtin  had  a  profound  influence.  Besides  Turner, 
De  Wint,  Francia,  John  Varley,  and  Joshua  Cristall  were  fellow-workers 
at  Adelphi  Terrace. 

Cotman  also  felt  the  charm  and  power  of  Girtin's  art ;  and  perhaps 
of  all  that  youthful  band  he  was  nearest  to  Girtin  in  spirit.  He  joined 
Girtin's  sketching  club,  which  had  been  started  in  1799,  apparently  in  the 
first  instance  by  Francia.  There  were  ten  members :  Girtin,  Francia,  R.  K. 
Porter  (brother  of  Jane  Porter,  who  used  sometimes  to  set  the  subjects 
for  the  evening,  and  thus  made  Cotman's  acquaintance),  T.  Underwood, 
G.  Samuel,  T.  Worthington,  and  J.  C.  Denham,  who  were  the  original 
seven  ;  and  three  later  acquisitions,  A.  W.  Callcott,  P.  ,S.  Murray,  and 
Cotman  himself,  probably  the  youngest  of  them  all.  Before  1 800,  when 
Cotman  was  eighteen,  he  had  made  sketching  excursions  in  Wales  and 
in  Surrey.  In  the  Royal  Academy  Exhibition  of  that  year  he  had  six 
drawings,  five  of  Surrey  subjects,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dorking, 
Guildford,  and  Leatherhead,  and  one  of  Harlech  Castle.  In  the  same  year 
he  received  for  a  drawing  the  Honorary  Palette  of  the  Society  of  Arts. 

The  summers  of  1800  and  1801  were  probably  spent  in  Wales,  for 
we  find  him  exhibiting  subjects  from  South  and  from  North  Wales  in  the 
Academy  of  the  years  following  them,  1801  and  1802.  In  Mr.  Reeve's 
collection  is  a  drawing  of  Bridgnorth,  in  Shropshire,  made  on  his  way  to 
Wales,  or  on  his  return,  dated  1 800,  and  signed  in  upright  characters, 
Cotman,     It  is  a  monochrome  in  warm  brown. 

Although  spending  most  of  his  time  in  London  and  in  long  excursions, 
Cotman  did  not  neglect  to  spend  part  of  each  year  at  Norwich.  In  the 
Norwich  Mercury  of  September  4,  1802,  he  "informs  his  friends  that 
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during  his  stay  in  Norwich,  which  will  be  for  three  weeks  or  a  month,  he 
proposes  giving  lessons  in  drawing  to  those  ladies  or  gentlemen  who  may 
think  his  sketching  from  Nature  or  style  of  colouring  beneficial  to  their 
improvement."     The  terms  asked  were  half-a-guinea  an  hour. 

Two  months  after  this  advertisement  appeared,  Girtin  died  in 
London.     He  was  only  twenty-seven. 

The  sketching  club  survived  him,  but  apparently  somewhat  trans- 


Landscafe  Campositiiin.      By  J.  S.  C^tman. 
From  a  Sketch  in  the  posseisitn  ef  Basil  Cornish,  Esq. 

formed  ;  or  perhaps  there  were  several  clubs  which  sprang  out  of  the 
original  club.  At  any  rate  we  know  that  Cotman  belonged  to  a  club 
which  met  in  1803  and  onwards.  As  in  Girtln's  days,  they  would  meet 
at  the  house  of  one  of  the  members,  who  provided  paper  and  colours, 
as  well  as  a  supper,  and  who  kept  the  drawings  of  the  evening.  A 
few  of  these  sets  must  still  exist ;  one  was  sold  at  Dr.  Percy's  sale 
in  1 890.  The  composition  here  reproduced  is  one  of  a  number  of 
sketching  club  designs  belonging  to  Mr.  Basil  Cornish  ;  more  than  one 
is  by  Cotman,  whose  influence  seems  perceptible  in  most  of  them.  Others 
are  by  Hayward,  Neill,  Paul  Sandby,  Munn,  John  Varley,  and  Webster ; 
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names  also  recorded  on  the  back  of  a  Weird  Scene — Moonlight^  in  Mr. 
Reeve's  possession,  as  having  been  present  on  March  23,  1803,  when 
Cotman  was  president  for  the  evening.  Mr.  Reeve  has  a  number  of 
Cotman's  sketching  club  compositions  ;  and  The  Centaur  here  reproduced 
is  one  of  these.  Several  are  of  similar  mythological  or  historical  subjects, 
and  show  that  figures  occupied  the  young  artist  at  this  time  almost  as 
much  as  landscape. 

From  the  Academy  catalogues  for  the  next  few  years  we  are  able  to 
trace  Cotman's  ramblings  over  the  country.  Besides  Wales,  he  sketched 
in  Shropshire,  Somersetshire,  and  Lincolnshire,  as  well  as  in  London 
and  the  neighbourhood  ;  but  his  favourite  haunt  was  Yorkshire,  where 
he  made  a  warm  friend  in  Mr.  Francis  Cholmeley  of  Brandsby.  He 
taught  the  young  Cholmeleys  drawing  ;  and  they  all  took  the  liveliest 
and  most  affectionate  interest  in  the  work  of  their  friend  "  Cotty,"  as 
they  named  him.  While  with  the  Cholmeleys  he  made  some  pencil 
portraits  of  them  and  of  some  of  their  friends.  These  are  not 
remarkable,  but  show  that  Cotman  did  not  neglect  portraiture,  which  a 
little  later  he  took  up  in  some  earnest. 

Cotman  had  always  a  great  charm  of  manner,  and  he  was  good- 
looking.  The  portrait  reproduced  on  p.  51,  from  a  unique  lithograph 
in  Mr.  Reeve's  possession,  shows  his  face  as  it  was  at  this  time  or  a 
little  later,  before  anxiety  had  worn  it,  as  it  did  so  soon. 

This  friendship  was  maintained  by  correspondence  for  many  years. 
Cholmeley  had  always  kind  and  wise  counsel  for  Cotman,  and  to  him 
the  young  painter  confided  his  hopes  and  disappointments.  In  one  of 
these  letters  we  find  already  that  note  of  depression  which  was  later  so 
much  intensified.  Cotman  writes  full  of  disappointment  at  the  ill 
success  of  his  drawings,  and  accuses  himself  of  extravagance  ;  and 
Cholmeley  writes  back  a  long  letter  to  console  him,  encourages  him  to 
hope  for  the  future,  and  to  remember  that  he  has  good  friends,  like  the 
Turners,  who,  as  he  himself  had  written,  "  were  as  kind  and  generous  as 
ever."  Dawson  Turner  and  his  wife  seem  indeed  to  have  early  interested 
themselves  in  Cotman's  career  ;  it  is  evident  that  their  friendship  was 
already  of  some  standing.  In  a  letter  to  Turner  of  November  1805, 
Cotman  says  that  his  summer  tour  of  that  year  has  been  confined  to  York 
and  Durham,  and  that  his  chief  study  has  been  "  colouring  from  Nature." 
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Next  year   he  was  in  Lincolnshire,  and  while  sketching  there  the 


The  Centaur.      By  J.  S.  Ceiman.      Collection  of  J.  Reeve,  Esq. 
From  the  reproduction  fublished  iy  the  Autotype  Company. 

impulse  came  to  him  to  return  and  settle  down  at  Norwich  ;  and  having 
made  up  his  mind,  he  started  home. 
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II.  Return  to  Norwich^  and  first  Residence  there — Early  Drawings 

On  returning  to  his  native  city,  Cotman  found  the  Norwich  Society  in 
the  first  flush  of  its  youthful  activity.  The  first  exhibition,  as  we  saw, 
had  been  held  in  the  previous  year. 

Indeed,  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  the  spectacle  of  a  young  and 
vigorous  society  holding  exhibitions  in  the  place  where  he  was  known 
already,  and  numbering  many  friends  among  its  members,  had  its  influence 
in  determining  his  resolution  to  live  and  work  at  Norwich.  Full  of  hope 
and  interest  in  his  work,  he  began  to  make  plans  for  the  future,  and  to 
carry  out  schemes  already  in  his  mind.  One  of  these  was  to  paint  in  oils. 
Hitherto,  he  seems  to  have  worked  entirely  in  water-colours  ;  but  we 
know,  by  a  letter  from  his  friend  Francis  Cholmeley,  that  while  in 
Yorkshire  he  had  turned  his  thoughts  to  oils. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  same  year  he  took  a  house  in  Luckett's 
Court,  Wymer  Street, — a  pleasant  old  house,  now  pulled  down, — in- 
tending to  open  there  a  school  of  drawing,  and  to  hold  a  fortnight's 
exhibition  of  his  own  works.  The  exhibition  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
held  ;  probably  because  the  Norwich  Society  offered  better  opportunities. 
He  must  have  joined  the  Norwich  Society  almost  immediately  on  settling 
in  the  city.  In  the  next  year's  exhibition,  1807,  he  had  twenty  works, 
among  them  six  portraits  and  a  "  sketch  after  Vandyke,"  probably  the 
sketch  of  a  man's  head  now  in  Mr.  Reeve's  possession.  There  were  also 
Durham  Cathedral  and  Croyland  Abbey y  favourite  subjects  of  Cotman's, 
both  represented  at  the  British  Museum,  and  it  may  be  by  these  very 
drawings.  Both  have  done  service  as  drawing  copies  and  are  somewhat 
rubbed  and  faded.  Yet  the  Durham^  here  reproduced,  remains  a  noble 
drawing.  It  has  Girtin's  largeness  and  serious  simplicity,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  deeper  comprehension  of  the  grandeur  of  the  architecture,  an  in- 
tenser  feeling  for  the  actual  moulding  and  essential  character  of  the  old 
stone.  Altogether  this  is  a  finer  thing  than  Mr.  Colman's  Durham 
Cathedral  and  Castle^  an  oblong  drawing,  in  which  the  wonderful  situation 
of  the  cathedral  is  not  seized  to  the  fullest  advantage,  and  in  which  the 
colour — which  has  altered  a  little — is  less  harmonious. 

The  British  Museum  Croyland  is  not  quite  a  success.     It  is  too  large 


Durham  Cathedral.     By  J.  S.  Colmaa.     British  Museum. 
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for  the  composition  ;  and  the  painting  is,  for  Cotman,  a  little  laboured. 
Nevertheless,  the  piled,  contorted,  mountainous  thunder-cloud  receding 
slowly  over  the  fen,  the  ruined  arches  and  tower  of  the  Abbey,  rising 
against  it  in  cold  light,  even  the  chill  of  the  air  after  the  storm,  these  are 
expressed  with  an  intensity  and  a  grandeur  that  few  could  have  surpassed. 
But  a  drawing  which  is  finer  and  in  better  condition  than  these  is  Mr. 
Reeve's  Greta  Bridge.  Here,  and  in  the  same  owner's  Buncombe  Parky 
the  finest  qualities  of  Cotman's  earlier  art  are  summed  up.  No  reproduc- 
tion can  convey  the  extraordinary  charm  of  colour  which  Greta  Bridge 
possesses.  Sober  is  too  tame  and  negative  a  word  for  the  harmony  "that 
pervades  it :  it  is  quiet,  it  is  severe  ;  yet  full  of  living  power  in  all  its 
quietness,  rich  and  abundant  in  all  its  severity. 

Of  equal  and  perhaps  rarer  charm  is  the  exquisite  Buncombe  Park. 
Nowhere  so  perfectly  has  Cotman  painted  the  grace  of  trees  in  spring. 
The  delicate  stem  of  the  ash  and  its  fresh  leaves  traced  on  the  sky  are 
painted  firmly,  with  no  second  touches  to  mar  their  transparency,  yet 
with  what  sensitive  precision,  what  aerial  lightness !  Such  a  drawing  as 
this  makes  no  loud  appeal  ;  but  when  the  eye  has  lingered  upon  it 
sufficiently  for  the  mind  to  enter  its  atmosphere,  this  vision  of  spring 
woods  in  their  solitude,  "retired  as  noonday  dew,"  seems  indeed  to  have 
distilled  the  secret  charm  of  all  such  places,  and  to  contain  all  the  beauty 
of  one's  memories,  with  a  beauty  heightened  and  more  real. 

It  is  odd  to  remember  that  while  exhibiting  drawings  like  this,  Cot- 
man styled  himself  '*  portrait  painter."  But  doubtless  painting  portraits 
brought  more  profit  than  painting  Buncombe  Parks.  As  an  example  of 
Cotman's  portraiture  at  this  period,  the  reproduction  of  a  water-colour  of 
Crome  (p.  13)  done  in  1809  is  interesting. 

In  1808  the  Norwich  Exhibition  had  a  wonderful  display  of  Cotman's 
work  ;  no  less  than  sixty-seven  productions,  and  among  them  several 
sketches  and  studies  in  oil,  his  first  beginnings  in  this  medium. 

In  the  exhibition  of  this  year  was  Mr.  Reeve's  delightful  Twickenham^ 
Mid-day^  in  which,  though  the  method  of  painting  is  the  same  as  in 
Greta  Bridge^  there  is  perceptible  a  certain  diflference  in  feeling,  an 
element  of  fresh  beauty.  The  sense  of  breeze  and  sunshine,  the  ex- 
pression of  physical  joy  in  a  day  of  idle  pleasure  on  the  river,  are  things 
which    in    earlier   drawings  Cotman  seems   scarcely  to  have  aimed  at, 


Duncsmbe  Pari.     By  J.  S.  Cotman.     Collection  of  J.  Reeve,  Esq. 
From  the  reproduction  published  by  the  Autotype  Company. 
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choosing  rather  solemn  solitudes  or  noble  effects  of  architecture.  Later, 
we  find  often  a  great  delight  in  the  painting  of  pleasure-parties,  scenes  with 
gay  and  luxurious  accessories.  But  rarely  do  we  find  it  expressed  with 
such  happy  freshness,  such  a  feeling  of  youth  and  morning,  as  in  this 
early  Twickenham. 


III.  Marriage — Drawings  previous  to  1817 

Already,  as  we  have  noticed,  Cotman  had  suffered  from  fits  of 
despondency  when  he  felt  uncertain  of  his  future.  But  just  now  he 
seems  to  have  been  full  of  hope  as  of  activity.  He  was  much  esteemed 
at  Norwich,  was  making  friends,  and  feeling  that  his  powers  were  recog- 
nised by  his  fellow-artists.  He  had  schemes  for  the  future,  and  looked 
forward.     Early  in  1809  he  was  married. 

His  wife,  Ann  Mills,  was  the  daughter  of  a  farmer  at  Felbrigg,  near 
Cromer,  and  at  Felbrigg  the  wedding  took  place  on  January  6.  Of  his 
wife  we  know  little,  but  in  a  pencil  portrait  by  Cotman,  possessed  by 
their  grandson.  Dr.  Cotman,  her  features  and  expression  have  a  look  of 
sweet  firmness,  which  confirms  what  appears  elsewhere  about  her 
character. 

Cotman  lost  no  time  in  settling  to  his  work  as  a  teacher.  His  plan 
of  teaching  was  a  peculiar  one.  It  was  the  system  of  a  circulating  library. 
Subscribers  could  choose,  for  a  quarterly  subscription  of  a  guinea,  from  a 
collection  of  six  hundred  drawings,  taking  home  what  they  liked  to  copy. 
Cotman  gave  instructions  in  copying  on  the  two  days  in  the  week  when 
the  drawings  were  delivered.  It  was  his  practice  to  number  these  draw- 
ings ;  the  numbers  often  seen  on  his  water-colours  refer  to  this  collection. 
And  as  there  are  some  bearing  numbers  running  into  several  thousands, 
the  collection  must  have  greatly  increased  in  later  years. 

Besides  painting  and  teaching,  Cotman  now  began  to  turn  serious 
attention  to  etching.  Perhaps  among  his  earliest  attempts  on  copper 
were  some  of  the  soft-ground  etchings,  not  published  till  long  afterwards 
in  the  Liber  Studiorum  of  1838.  But  these  were  done  for  his  own  plea- 
sure. It  was  in  his  thoughts  now  to  publish  a  volume  of  etchings  by 
subscription.     But  before  turning  to  the  series  of  etchings  which  were  to 
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form  so  large  a  part  of  Cotman's  production  during  the  next  ten  years, 
it  is  necessary  to  note  some  drawings  of  this  time. 

Cotman's  work  cannot  be  split  up  neatly  and  crudely  into  periods. 
He  kept  so  many  aims  before  him  in  his  work,  concentrating  himself, 
however,  on  each  for  the  time  being,  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  assert 
a  date  too  precisely  for  many  of  his  drawings.  Still,  we  can  indicate 
roughly  the  probable  period  of  most  of  his  work. 

We  have  noticed  in  the  Twickenham  a  certain  indication  of  a  new 
element  in  Cotman's  painting.  In  the  drawings  of  the  years  immediately 
following  we  find  a  distinct  change.  It  shows  itself  chiefly  in  the  direction 
of  colour,  as  if  Cotman  were  dissatisfied  with  the  sobriety,  however  rich, 
of  his  early  style.  The  warm  yellows,  which  afterwards  became  so 
fascinating  to  him,  begin  to  appear. 

In  the  large  Trentham  Church  of  1808  or  1809  there  is  an  interesting 
instance  of  his  fondness  for  sumptuous  colour.  The  chief  feature  in  the 
drawing  is  a  gorgeous  Moorish  saddle-cloth  of  crimson  embroidered  with 
gold,  which  is  hung  over  the  pulpit,  and  this  is  evidently  painted  with 
intense  enjoyment. 

In  the  Draining  Milly  Lincolnshire^  of  18 10,  warm  tones  begin  to 
assert  themselves  ;  and  in  the  Mousehold  Heath  of  the  same  year  the 
favourite  yellow  is  even  more  prominent.  These  two  drawings,  both  in 
Mr.  Reeve's  collection,  mark  a  transition,  and  are  not  quite  so  successful 
as  they  might  have  been,  fine  as  each  is  in  its  way,  on  that  account. 
From  this  time  to  about  18 15  the  water-colours  show  frequently  an 
attempt  to  paint  sunshine,  such  as  is  absent  from  the  earlier  work  ;  not 
the  hot  sunshine  of  the  years  after  Cotman's  visits  to  Normandy,  but  a 
limpid  wash  of  light. 

But  more  remarkable  than  any  of  the  water-colours  of  this  time  is  a 
series  of  black  and  white  drawings  on  gray  paper,  of  which  Mr.  Reeve 
possesses  beautiful  examples.  One  of  these.  The  Mare  and  Foal^  is  dated 
1 8 16.  And  to  the  same  date,  or  perhaps  a  little  earlier,  may  be  assigned 
one  of  Cotman's  most  wonderful  achievements — Breaking  the  Clody  which 
is  here  reproduced  as  a  plate.  Of  this  lovely  drawing  I  hope  to  say 
something  later  on.  Not  far  removed  from  this  are  some  compositions 
in  which,  as  in  Breaking  the  Clod^  the  charm  and  mystery  of  foliage  have 
been  the  central  aim.     Dewy  EvCy  with  its  broad  and  darkly  branching 
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trees,  under  which  two  boys  are  fishing,  and  the  Shadowed  Stream 
(p.  77)  are  instances ;  and  perhaps  more  beautiful  than  either,  Postwick 
Grove  (p.  79). 

Here,  and  also  in  a  drawing  of  Cader  Idris^  with  a  mountain  pool  in 
the  foreground,  into  which  Cotman  has  inserted,  to  break  the  lines,  a 
number  of  stakes,  a  curious  effect  is  noticeable.  To  gain  richness  and 
brilliance,  Cotman  mixed  with  his  colour  thin  paste,  which  had  been 
allowed  to  go  sour ;  the  paint,  instead  of  being  absorbed,  lies  on  the  sur- 
face, transparent  in  the  track  of  the  brush,  and  clotted  at  its  edges.  The 
result  is  a  wonderful  glowing  effect,  especially  in  the  intense  and  luminous 
blues  of  Cader  Idris} 

All  of  these  are  in  all  probability  anterior  to  Cotman's  first  visit  to 
Normandy  in  18 17.  After  his  Normandy  tours  his  colouring  was 
almost  always  in  a  far  higher  key. 

With  the  drawings  made  in  Normandy  and  after  his  return  I  shall 
deal  later.     Meanwhile  let  us  come  back  to  the  etchings. 


IV.  Etchings — Residence  at  Yarmouth 

A  letter  to  Dawson  Turner,  dated  February  1 8 1 1 ,  the  original  of 
which  is  now  in  the  Print  Room  of  the  British  Museum,  tells  us  some- 
thing of  Cotman's  aims  in  etching.  He  says  :  "  I  decidedly  follow 
Piranesi,  however  far  I  may  be  behind  him  in  every  requisite  "  ;  and  he 
goes  on  to  ask  his  friend  if  he  could  manage  to  procure  him  a  sight  of  a 
complete  set  of  Piranesi's  etchings,  such  as  he  knew  Mr.  Hudson  Gurney 
to  possess.  Again:  "  It  has  been  my  aim  to  improve  by  every  means  in 
my  power,  even  in  the  article  of  paper,  which  I  caused  to  be  made  for 
me.     The  substance  is  stouter  and  better-coloured  than  most  prints." 

When  this  letter  was  written,  Cotman  had  already  etched  his  first 
series  of  plates.  Most  are  dated  1810,  several  January  18 11.  The  set 
was  issued  in  parts,  and  published  in  1 8 1 1  by  Boydell  and  by  Colnaghi 
in  London,  and  dedicated  to  Sir  H.  C.  Englefield,  Bart.  With  the 
exception  of  one  plate,  a  sylvan  scene  in  Duncombe  Park,  the  subjects  are 
all  architectural,  and  the  majority  of  these  are  antiquities  in  Yorkshire. 

1  All  these  drawings  arc  in  Mr.  Reeve's  collection. 
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All  Cotman's  etchings  were  badly  printed,  in  the  driest  possible  way,  and 
this  makes  his  bitten  lines  appear  more  meagre  and  poverty-stricken  than 
they  really  were.  As  an  etcher,  he  cannot  be  compared  to  Piranesi. 
Nor,  except  in  some  of  the  few  plates  published  after  his  death,  did  he 
work  in  the  true  etcher's  spirit.  These  etchings  are,  in  fact,  simply 
records  of  architectural  studies.  It  is  in  this  light  that  we  must  view 
them;  and  so  regarded,  they  have  extraordinary  merit.  Few  have 
understood  architecture  so  well,  or  drawn  it  with  such  mastery. 

It  is  not  merely  the  seizure  of  a  picturesque  point  of  view,  from 
which  a  ruined  arch  or  a  cathedral  front  conveniently  helps  the 
composition  and  gives  interest  to  the  landscape,  nor  is  it  the  plain 
likeness  of  a  building.  Cotman  loved  architecture,  and  at  his  hands  a 
monument  of  antiquity  receives  a  loving  treatment,  its  dignity  is  com- 
municated, its  features  tenderly  recorded.  It  is  to  him  a  thing  of 
venerable  life,  and  he  draws  it  almost  as  a  sentient  creation,  that  has 
lived  its  life  and  gathered  round  it  an  atmosphere  of  its  own,  not  so 
much  built  upon  as  growing  out  of  the  ground,  with  its  own  trees  and 
hills  about  it,  surrounding  the  weather-moulded  walls  with  a  kind  of 
natural  sanctity.  Even  the  clouds  are  made  to  conspire  sometimes 
towards  the  particular  impression  designed.  In  the  Byland  Abbey ^  for 
instance  (a  nearer  view  than  that  in  Mr.  Reeve's  fine  early  drawing),  the 
white  ascending  clouds  carry  on  and  upward  the  lines  of  the  building,  as 
if  in  the  artist's  mind  they  were  raising  again  in  a  triumphant  dream  the 
soaring  arch  of  the  long-fallen  roof. 

In  the  same  letter  from  which  I  have  already  quoted  Cotman 
announces  his  intention  of  beginning  a  series  of  Etchings  of  all  Orna- 
mented Antiquities  in  Norfolk.  The  series  thus  projected  was  issued, 
like  the  first,  in  ten  parts,  the  publication  of  which  extended  from  1 8 1 2 
to  18 1 8.  In  this  last  year  they  were  issued  complete  by  Longmans. 
The  plates  are  sixty  in  number. 

Meanwhile  Cotman  had  left  Norwich  for  Southtown,  Yarmouth.  In 
making  this  change  he  was  chiefly  influenced  by  his  friendship  for 
Dawson  Turner,  who  lived  at  Yarmouth,  and  whose  antiquarian  enthusiasm 
had  found  in  Cotman  so  ready  a  seconder.  Through  Dawson  Turner 
also  Cotman  gained  many  pupils,  and  he  was  encouraged  to  think  that 
by  living  at  Yarmouth  he  would  benefit  professionally. 
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At  the  same  time  he  did  not  sever  his  connection  with  Norwich,  but 
continued  giving  regular  lessons  there.  His  time  was  therefore  passed 
between  the  two  places.     He  was  to  remain  in  Yarmouth  till  1823. 

These  years  were  principally  occupied  with  etching.  But  he  also 
devoted  more  attention  than  he  had  hitherto  done  to  oil-painting.  The 
Waterfall^  with  its  beautiful  composition  and  bold  colour,  dates  from 
the  earlier  part  of  this  period ;  and  from  these  years  also  must  date  the 
earliest  of  Cotman's  fine  sea-pieces,  of  which  the  Fishing  Boats  off 
Tarmouth  is  so  splendid  a  specimen. 

The  now  habitual  sight  and  companionship  of  the  sea  began  to  enter 
into  Cotman's  life  ;  he  studied  shipping,  and  mastered  the  forms  of 
waves.  And  perhaps  as  potent,  though  indirect,  was  the  influence  on  his 
mind  and  art  of  the  changeful  vastness,  the  restless  infinity  of  the  sea, 
bringing  a  new  and  quickening  stimulus  to  his  eye  and  brain. 

But  to  return  to  the  etchings.  While  the  Antiquities  of  Norfolk 
was  still  in  course  of  publication,  Cotman  projected  another  large  work, 
the  Sepulchral  Brasses  of  Norfolk,  This  occupied  him  between  18 14 
and  1818,  and  the  work  was  published  in  18 19.  In  a  second  edition, 
published  by  Bohn  in  1839,  a  series  of  Suflx)lk  brasses  were  added.  The 
Brasses  need  not  concern  us,  beyond  showing  how  absorbed  in  antiquities 
Cotman  was  at  this  period. 

1 8 14  is  also  the  date  of  a  little  volume  illustrated  by  him,  occasioned 
by  the  fall  of  Napoleon  in  that  year.  The  book,  privately  printed,  is  an 
account  of  the  "Grand  Festival  at  Yarmouth,  on  Tuesday,  the  19th  of 
April  1 8 14." 

Cotman's  title-page  represents,  above,  a  scene  at  the  dinner  given  on 
the  quay  to  eight  thousand  people  ;  the  beef  and  plum-pudding  are 
arriving,  and  foaming  tankards  uproariously  lifted  :  below,  the  donkey 
races  which  followed.  These  festivities  led  up  to  the  ceremonious 
kindling  of  a  huge  bonfire,  crowned  by  an  efligy  of  Napoleon  (the  head 
filled  with  gunpowder).  This  was  also  etched  by  Cotman,  together  with 
a  plan  of  the  dinner-tables  on  the  quay,  and  an  elevation  of  the  Funeral 
Pile  of  the  Buonapartean  Dynasty ^  a  picture  of  the  Tyrant  in  the  Devil's 
clutches.  Altogether,  it  is  an  amusing  glimpse  into  that  wonderful  time 
when  Europe  for  a  brief  time  breathed  freely,  and  through  Britain 
especially  all  men  were  in  a  rapture  of  excited  joy. 


,  Ely  Cathedral     From  the  Etching  by  J.  S.  Cot. 
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It  seems  strange  that  while  Crome  took  advantage  of  this  opportunity 
to  visit  Paris,  Cotman  should  have  remained  at  home.  Three  years 
later  he  did  cross  the  Channel,  but  it  was  on  a  different  errand. 


V.   Visits  to  Normandy — Etchings  {continued^ 

He  went  to  Normandy,  and  to  see  architecture,  not  pictures.  Dawson 
Turner's  account  is  that  Cotman,  while  engaged  in  recording  the  archi- 
tectural antiquities  of  Norfolk,  supposed  to  be  of  Saxon  origin,  was 
struck  with  the  apparently  Norman  character  prevailing  in  them,  and 
wished  to  satisfy  himself  by  studying  Norman  architecture  in  the  land  of 
its  birth.  It  may  be  that  this  was  rather  Dawson  Turner's  own  design 
than  Cotman's.  But  at  any  rate  Cotman  agreed  to  accompany  him  and 
his  wife  on  this  first  tour  in  18 17.  He  made  a  second  tour  in  18 18, 
and  a  third,  this  time  alone,  in  1820.  The  result  of  these  visits  was  the 
great  series  of  100  etchings,  published  in  1822. 

These  etchings  are  more  interesting  architecturally  than  as  drawings  ; 
and  avowedly  so.  For  Dawson  Turner,  in  his  introduction,  says 
expressly  that  the  buildings  selected  were  chosen  principally  for  certainty 
as  to  date.  He  tells  us  that  many  much  more  beautiful  subjects  might 
have  been  selected,  but  that  these  were  excluded  ;  and  significantly  adds  : 
"  An  artist  accustomed  by  his  habits  to  the  contemplation  of  the  beautiful 
and  picturesque,  requires  above  all  men  to  be  warned  on  this  head." 
Still,  some  of  the  plates,  especially  those  in  which  the  building  is  made 
the  centre  of  a  landscape,  are  noble  and  impressive  compositions.  The 
British  Museum  Print  Room  possesses  Dawson  Turner's  copy  of  the 
Normandy  ;  it  contains  proofs  of  each  plate  in  every  state,  some  additional 
prints,  and  an  unpublished  portrait  of  Cotman  etched  by  Mrs.  Turner 
after  J.  P.  Davis. 

The  Crypt  of  the  Abbey  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity  at  Caen^  here 
reproduced  (p.  73),  occurs  in  the  second  volume.  It  illustrates  the 
powerful  drawing  of  architecture  which  the  whole  series  exhibits,  together 
with  a  pictorial  effect  which  is  wanting  in  most  of  the  etchings.  But  the 
most  interesting  plates  are  in  volume  iv.     The  two  views  of  Chateau 
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Gaillard,  one  from  below,  the  other  from  above,  with  the  massive  ruins 
standing  desolate  on  their  rocky  solitudes ;  Tancarville  Castle  with  its 
fringed  cliffs  reflected  in  the  sunny  stream  ;  Falaise  rising  steeply  above 
headlong  boulders;  and  Mont  St.  Michel,  surrounded  by  infinite  sand 
and  sea,  are  all  seen  as  only  Cotman  would  have  seen  them,  and  portrayed 
with  a  fine  appreciation  of  their  grandeur. 

Before  this  work  was  issued,  Dawson  Turner  brought  out  in  1820 
his  Account  of  a  Tour  in  Normandy^  the  plates  in  which  were  etched  by 
his  daughter,  mostly  after  Cotman's  design.  Indeed,  besides  the  actual 
drawings  for  the  Antiquities^  Normandy  supplied  Cotman  with  an  immense 
amount  of  material.  It  also  seems  to  have  given  a  fresh  impetus  to  his 
art,  and  in  particular  to  have  set  him  working  on  new  and  more  daring 
experiments  in  colour.  Whether  the  journey  to  Normandy  was  the 
cause  or  the  occasion  of  this  new  departure  is  hard  to  say.  But  it  is 
certain  that  after  1820  Cotman  began  to  conceive  his  paintings  in  a  far 
higher  key  of  colour,  aiming  at  audacious  effects,  in  which  he  often 
succeeded  and  sometimes  failed.  The  change  in  his  art  is  nearly  parallel 
with  that  wrought  in  Turner's  art  by  his  first  visit  to  Italy.  This  latter 
case  one  can  understand.  But  why  Normandy,  more  than  other  places, 
should  have  revealed  to  him  new  skies  and  a  new  sunshine,  is  not  easily 
explained.  Perhaps,  after  all,  it  was  not  the  place  itself,  but  the  shock  of 
change,  and  the  freedom  which  he  enjoyed  there,  away  from  the  drudgery 
of  teaching.  Even  had  he  remained  at  home,  it  was  inevitable  that  his 
art  should  develop  on  such  lines ;  one  feels  the  change  coming  after  the 
first  settling  at  Norwich  ;  and  the  Normandy  journeys  did  but  hasten 
this  necessary  development. 

The  Normandy  etchings  were  by  no  means  the  only  published 
product  of  this  most  industrious  time.  In  the  years  18 16-18  Cotman 
etched  fifty  plates — decidedly  architectural  in  character,  many  of  them 
fonts  and  doorways — which  were  not  regularly  published,  it  is  said, 
but  circulated  among  his  friends.  They  made  a  small  folio,  under 
the  title  Specimens  of  Norman  and  Gothic  Architecture  in  the  County 
of  Norfolk. 

A  single  etching  of  18 17  deserves  a  mention.  It  represents  the 
Nelson  Column,  which  every  one  who  has  visited  Yarmouth  will 
remember  rising  from  the  sands,  and  of  whic]M|||^ foundation -stone 
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was  laid  in  this  year.      Cotman  etched  in  an  effective  sky,  in  which 
phantasmal  battleships  tower  with  great  sails  among  the  clouds. 

In  1 8 1 9  appeared  Antiquities  of  Saint  Marys  Chapel  at  Stourbridge^ 
near  Cambridge  :  Published  by  John  Sell  Cotman,  Yarmouth.  Dawson 
Turner's  copy  of  this,  with  all  the  states  of  the  ten  plates,  is,  like  the 
similar  copies  of  the  Norfolk  Antiquities  and  the  Normandy^  in  the 
Print  Room.  The  etching  of  the  Prior  s  Entrance  at  Ely  Cathedral^ 
here  reproduced,  is  a  happy  specimen  both  of  Cotman's  etching  and 
of  his  architectural  drawing.  The  feeling  of  the  stone  is  there  ;  it  does 
not  look  like  pastry,  as  with  so  many  draughtsmen  ;  there  is  scrupulous 
precision,  but  no  dulness  or  harshness  of  outline,  and  the  copper  is 
eff^ectively  bitten.  Besides  all  these  works,  and  the  Sepulchral  Brasses^ 
a  publication  of  1818-19  contains  a  great  number  of  illustrations, 
many  of  which,  though  not  etched  by  Cotman,  were  engraved  after 
his  designs.  Many  of  these  little  engravings  are  as  admirable  as  the 
drawings. 


VI.  Second  Residence  in  Norwich 

The  twelve  years  of  residence  at  Yarmouth,  which  were  the  most  active 
and  well-filled  of  Cotman's  life,  comprise,  roughly  speaking,  the  period 
of  the  architectural  etchings.  Henceforward  Cotman  gave  himself  up 
to  painting. 

Not  that  these  years  had  been  by  any  means  unfruitful  in  paintings. 
Of  the  drawings  made  before  the  Normandy  towns  we  have  already 
spoken.  Some  of  his  finest  sea-pieces,  both  his  oil  and  water-colours, 
must  be  referred  to  this  time.  The  oil  pictures  may,  for  convenience 
sake,  be  dealt  with  in  a  separate  section.  At  present  it  will  be  enough 
to  observe  in  the  beautiful  composition  reproduced  as  a  plate,  which 
dates  from  about  1820,  how  admirably  Cotman  could  seize  the  motion 
of  a  boat  and  render  the  eflfect  of  moonlight  broken  on  rough  water. 

With  the  publication  of  the  Normandy^  in  1822,  Cotman's  anti- 
quarian labours  came  to  an  end.  A  family  of  five  children,  a  daughter 
and  four  boys,  the  eldest  of  whom.  Miles  Edmund,  was  now  twelve, 
was  growing  up  round  him  ;   and  a  sixth  child,  a  daughter,  was  born 
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in  this  same  year.  Dissatisfied  with  what  he  had  hitherto  been  able 
to  earn,  and  becoming,  with  increasing  claims  upon  him,  anxious  for 
the  future,  he  sought  for  some  way  of  bettering  his  position  ;  and 
he  determined  to  return  to  Norwich.  There,  he  thought,  he  would 
have  more  scope,  and  at  the  same  time  he  hoped  to  keep  his  Yarmouth 
pupils. 

So,  full  of  anticipations,  which  were  to  be  little  realised,  he  came 
back  early  in  1824  to  his  native  city,  and  took  a  large  red  brick  house 
on  St.  Martin's  Palace  Plain,  opposite  the  bishop's  palace.  The  house 
has  a  wrought-iron  ornamental  gate,  in  which  Cotman  doubtless  took 
pleasure  ;  and  before  it  across  the  "  plain,"  as  Norfolk  people,  like  the 
Dutch,  call  a  square  or  place,  is  a  group  of  trees  for  which  he  found 
use  in  his  compositions. 

In  this  house,  before  he  left  it,  twelve  years  after,  there  was  amassed 
a  fine  collection  of  prints  and  books  and  armour  ;  for  Cotman,  like 
Rembrandt,  and  like  many  another  artist  before  him,  could  never  resist 
the  temptation  to  buy  beautiful  things  and  have  them  round  him. 
Moreover,  as  he  was  now  no  longer  in  daily  sight  of  shipping,  he  had 
a  collection  of  models  of  every  sort  of  craft,  "  from  a  man-of-war 
to  a  coble." 

To  herald  his  return  to  Norwich  he  had,  in  1823,  contributed 
again  a  number  of  drawings,  nineteen,  to  the  Norwich  Society's 
exhibition.  Most  of  these  were  Normandy  subjects.  The  Entrance  into 
Falaise^  lately  belonging  to  Lady  Eastlake,  may  be  taken  as  a  specimen 
of  this  date.  A  gush  of  vivid  sunlight  over  the  foreground  plays  on 
the  trees  and  touches  the  entrance  of  the  town,  most  of  which  is  still 
in  the  blue  shadow  of  retreating  storm.  It  is  a  daring  attempt  in 
contrasted  colour,  such  as  Cotman  in  these  later  years  became  too 
fond  of. 

The  Dieppe  at  South  Kensington  Museum,  painted  about  the  same 
time,  is  also  a  fair  example  of  the  drawings  done  from  sketches  in 
Normandy.  In  both  of  these,  as  also  in  the  fine  and  characteristic 
Windmill  (p.  85),  the  reed  pen  was  used  for  outlines.  Before  this 
time  Cotman  does  not  seem  to  have  used  it. 

But  among  these  Normandy  drawings  none  is  more  lovely  than 
Mr.  Reeve's   Chateau   in  Normandy  (p.   83),   a  drawing  which  is   full 
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of  summer,  delicate  yet  bold  in  colour,  succeeding  perfectly  in  the 
effect  of  indolent  sunshine  and  blue  sky. 

This  same  composition  was  used,  in  1831,  for  another  probably  later 
drawing  of  fuller  tone,  which  the  writer  has  not  had  the  opportunity  of 
seeing, — Mr.  Pyke  Thompson's  Blue  Afternoon. 

To  the  exhibition  of  1824  Cotman  sent  fifty-two  works,  some  in  oil. 


Tie  Shad»vied  Stream.     By  J.  S.  Cotman,     CoUeethn  of  J.  Reeve,  Esq. 
From  tke  reprsductian  published  iy  the  Autotype  Company. 

Mr.  Bridgman's  View  from  Tarmouth  Bridge  (see.  p-  9 1 )  was  among  the 
oil  pictures,  and  an  Old  House  at  St.  Albans^  also  painted  by  Mulready, 
whose  picture  of  it  is  at  South  Kensington. 

There  was  also  a  pair  of  drawings  entitled :  "  A  Landscape, 
with  the  Fable  of  the  Judgment  of  Midas,  and  a  view  of  Whitby, 
Yorkshire,  part  of  a  series  of  designs  intended  to  illustrate  a  work  now 
publishing  on  landscape  composition."  This  is  interesting  as  showing 
that  the  book  of  etchings  afterwards  called  Liber  Studiorum  was  now 

'  Exhibited  recently  at  Messrs.  DowdcsweUs'. 
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occupying  Cotman,  for  the  Midas  and  the  Whitby  are  two  of  the  subjects 
in  it.     The  etchings  were  not  actually  published,  however,  till  1838. 


VII.  Cotman  joins  the  JVater-^olour  Society — Depression 

The  Norwich  Society  was  suspended  for  a  time  after  the  exhibition 
of  1825,  the  last  held  in  Sir  Benjamin  Wrench's  Court.  But  from  this 
year  begins  Cotman's  connection  with  the  Water-colour  Society,  and  he 
now  became  a  regular  exhibitor  in  London. 

From  letters  by  Miss  Turner  and  her  sister,  Mrs.  Palgrave,  written  in 
January  of  this  year  and  quoted  in  Mr.  Reeve's  Memoir ^  it  appears  that 
it  was  chiefly  on  their  suggestion  that  he  joined  the  Society.  But  the 
members  were  themselves  anxious  that  he  should  exhibit  with  them. 
*' They  would  be  proud,"  Charles  Wild  the  treasurer  had  said,  "to 
admit  him." 

The  result  was  that  Cotman  sent  three  Normandy  drawings,  which 
had  been  done  as  commissions,  to  the  exhibition  of  this  same  spring. 
One  was  Dieppe^  already  noticed  ;  another,  Mont  Saint  Michel^  one  of 
several  he  painted  of  this  subject ;  and  a  third,  the  Abbatial  House  of 
St.  Ouen^  Rouen^  possibly  the  drawing  now  belonging  to  Mr.  Colman. 
This  last  is  a  splendid  instance  of  Cotman's  later  architectural  drawings. 
The  house,  ornate  and  stately  in  itself,  is  appropriately  set  ofi^  by  the 
gay  groups  of  richly-dressed  ladies  and  cavaliers.  Mr.  Roget's  Framling- 
ham  Castle^  a  small  but  impressive  drawing,  is  another  example  of 
Cotman's  later  treatment  of  architecture  ;  it  is  dated  1828. 

In  this  last  year,  when  the  Norwich  Society,  reorganised,  began  again 
to  hold  exhibitions,  Cotman  sent  drawings  to  both  societies  and  continued 
to  do  so  for  some  years. 

To  this  period  belong  most  of  a  class  of  drawings  by  which  Cotman 
is  sometimes  unfairly  judged.  These  are  the  water-colours  made  by  him 
from  sketches  by  W.  H.  Harriott.  They  represent  scenes  and  places 
never  visited  by  Cotman  ;  and  their  inferiority  is  very  palpable  when 
placed  beside  drawings  which  are  entirely  his  own.  As  a  rule,  the 
consciousness  of  an  intermediary  vision  between  him  and  the  subject, 
the  loss  of  grasp  and  intimate  comprehension,  are  sought  to  be  atoned 
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for  by  daring  and  brilliance  of  contrasted  colour  ;  never  quite  successfully. 
The  Cologne,  in  Sir  Charles  Robinson's  collection,  lately  exhibited  at  the 
Guildhall,  is  an  example.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  those  who  saw  this 
drawing,  the  only  Cotman  in  the  exhibition,  did  not  imagine  it  to  be 
representative. 

And  what  of  the  artist  himself,  who  had  been  producing  his  work 


Posmick  Grave.     By  J.  S.  CuimaH.      CsiUition  of  J.  Reeve,  Esq. 
From  the  reproduction  published  by  the  Autotype  Company. 

with  such  unflagging  industry  ?  Of  a  temperament  fine-strung  in  the 
extreme,  and  continually  passing  from  high  spirits  or  exaltation  to  fits 
of  profound  melancholy,  he  felt  with  ever  -  increasing  keenness  the 
wearing  anxieties  of  his  position.  And  conscious  as  he  must  have 
been  of  powers  far  superior  to  those  of  most  of  his  contemporaries,  he 
endured  doubtless  much  bitterness  in  his  comparative  want  of  success. 
He  got  very  few  commissions ;  his  pictures  and  drawings  sold  ill  ;  he 
was  more  and  more  under  the  yoke  of  the  drudgery  of  teaching.  His 
income  did  not  increase,  and  was  inadequate  to  his  needs ;  and  his  mind 
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gave  itself  up  to  gloomy  apprehensions.  In  1826,  disappointed  of  the 
hopes  with  which  he  had  returned  to  Norwich,  and  encumbered  with  the 
large  house  which  he  had  taken,  his  depression  approached  despair. 

Dawsoh  Turner  exhorted  him  to  look  the  facts  in  the  face,  to  examine 
his  circumstances  carefully,  and  if  it  were  necessary,  retrench,  and  take  a 
smaller  house.  His  letter  is  printed  in  Mr.  Reeve's  Memoir^  and  from 
it  we  learn  that  Cotman  had  made  ^^200  by  teaching  in  the  previous  year. 

But  Cotman  was  difficult  to  comfort,  and  Dawson  Turner  then  wrote 
to  his  father,  urging  him  to  persuade  his  son  to  get  rid  of  his  large  house 
and  if  possible  return  to  Yarmouth.  This,  however,  Cotman  refused  to 
do  ;  his  pride  was  roused,  he  felt  it  would  be  to  retreat,  to  surrender  ; 
and  he  resolved  to  make  fresh  efforts,  to  harden  his  heart  and  conquer. 
Fortune,  however,  did  not  mend. 

A  letter^  dated  June  26,  1829,  refusing  an  invitation  from  a  friend, 
reveals  the  depth  of  gloom  into  which  he  had  fallen. 

ft 

My  views  in  life  are  so  completely  blasted,  that  I  sink  under  the  repeated  and 
constant  exertion  of  body  and  mind.  Every  effort  has  been  tried,  even  without  the 
hope  of  success  ;  hence  that  loss  of  spirits  amounting  almost  to  despair. 

My  eldest  son,  who  is  following  the  same  miserable  profession  with  myself, 
feels  the  same  hopelessness  ;  and  his  powers,  once  so  promising,  are  evidently 
paralized,  and  his  health  and  spirits  gone.  My  amiable  and  deserving  wife  bears 
her  part  with  fortitude.  But  the  worm  is  there.  My  children  cannot  but  feel 
the  contagion.  As  a  husband  and  father,  bound  by  every  tie  human  and  divine  to 
cherish  and  protect  them,  I  leave  you  to  suppose  how  impossible  it  must  be  for 
me  to  feel  one  joy  divided  from  them.  I  watch  them,  and  they  me,  narrowly  ;  and 
I  see  enough  to  make  me  broken-hearted. 

In  another  letter  there  is  an  even  more  tragic  disclosure  of  the  state 
of  Cotman's  mind,  brooding  over  a  casual  saying  of  one  of  his  children, — 
fVhy^  Papa  smiled^ — with  self-reproach  and  horror  at  what  he  had  allowed 
to  be  seen  upon  his  face,  and  tormented  with  his  own  imagination. 


VIII.  Cotman  appointed  Professor  of  Drawing  at  King's  College — 

Sale  of  1834 

Yet  even  from  such  dejection  he  could  at  times  rally  ;  not,  indeed, 
without  a  feverish  brightness  that  tells  of  uncertain  moods. 


Guntiti  Park.     By  J.  S.  Cotman.     By  pi 
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Only  six  months  after  writing  the  just-quoted  letter,  he  was  writing 
in  great  elation  about  a  conversazione  held  by  the  artists  of  the  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk  Institution.  "  It  was  the  most  brilliant  thing  ever  witnessed 
for  Norwich  Art,  and  not  one  thing  went  amiss.  We,  the  Artists,  have 
reason  to  be  perfectly  satisfied.  It  was  as  far  beyond  my  expectations  as 
possible,  and  I  was  one  of  the  most  sanguine  upon  the  subject  of  any." 


Chateau  in  Normandy.     By  y.  S.  Cotman.     Collection  of  J.  Reeve,  Eij. 
From  the  refmduction  fubiished  by  the  Auttlype  Company. 

Even  in  this  little  fragment  from  a  letter,  one  has  a  glimpse  into 
Cotman 's  nature  ;  easily  persuading  itself  of  good,  and  easily  of  evil  ; 
not  the  sort  of  nature  which,  in  the  happiest  of  circumstances,  is  best 
fortified  against  melancholy,  but  feeling  joy  and  pain  with  equal  intensity. 
Work  was  his  great  refuge  ;  pencil  and  brush  were  scarcely  ever  out  of 
his  hand.     But  his  anxieties  did   not  decrease,  until  at  last  an  event 
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occurred  which  showed  him  at  least  that  he  had  friends  eager  in  his 
behalf,  and  that  his  painting  had  won  for  itself  a  certain  recognition. 
More  than  this,  there  seemed  to  open  a  prospect  of  better  times. 

The  professorship  of  drawing  at  King's  College  had  fallen  vacant ; 
and  in  January  1834  Cotman  was  appointed  to  the  post.  Cotman's 
name  was  originally  suggested,  it  would  seem,  by  Lady  Palgrave,  In  a 
letter  to  her,  quoted  by  Mr.  Roget  (vol.  ii.  p.  35),  Cotman  expresses  his 
gratitude. 

Dear  Lady  Palgrave  (he  writes) — ^The  final  arrangement  is  made.  I  am 
to  have  one  guinea  per  annum  beyond  the  annual  sum  of  ;f  100  for  every  pupil 
beyond  100.  The  numbers  amount  to  from  170  to  180,  consequently  an  income 
beyond  the  highest  sum  originally  fixed.  As  you  are  the  first  spring  or  mover 
in  this  delightful  plan  for  me,  you  will,  I  hope,  excuse  my  eagerness  in  laying  my 
happiness  before  you.  Present  my  most  respectful  compliments  to  Sir  Thomas 
Palgrave. — Most  respectfully  your  devoted  servant,  J.  S.  Cotman. 

Two  of  my  sons  are  to  be  placed  in  the  school,  one  free  of  expense, 

A  powerful  seconder  of  Lady  Palgrave's  exertions  was  J.  M,  W. 
Turner.  Several  of  the  governors  approached  him  to  ask  whom  he 
would  recommend.  To  each  he  replied,  "  Why,  Cotman,  of  course," 
appearing  impatient  at  last  that  any  one  should  admit  a  doubt  upon  so 
clear  a  question. 

Turner's  admiration  had  begun  long  ago,  when  they  worked  together 
at  Dr.  Monro's ;  and  we  have  other  evidence  that  it  had  not  decreased, 
besides  being  reciprocated. 

Turner's  Liber  Studiorum  appeared  1807-19,  and  Cotman  made 
from  it  a  number  of  exquisite  copies  in  pencil,  now  in  Mr.  Reeve's 
collection.  Whether  Turner  saw  these,  we  do  not  know ;  but  he 
certainly  saw  a  copy  that  Cotman  had  made  of  one  of  the  subjects  in  the 
Rivers  of  France.  He  liked  it  so  much  that  he  wished  to  have  it.  It 
was  given  him  ;  and  a  few  years  afterwards  he  gave  it  away  again  as  his 
own  !  When  the  owner  had  it  remounted,  he  found  on  the  back  :  "By  John 
Sell  Cotman ;  presented  to  my  old  and  esteemed  friend,  J.  M.  W.  Turner." 

This  emphatic  championship  on  Turner's  part  must  have  gladdened 
Cotman.  His  spirits  were  roused  too  at  the  new  prospect  opening  before 
him,  and  he  occupied  himself  eagerly  with  the  business  of  the  change.  It 
was  necessary  to  arrange  for  the  move  at  once. 
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The  eldest  son.  Miles  Edmund,  was  to  continue  his  work  as  teacher 
at  Norwich.     Before  bringing  his  family  to  London,  he  took  lodgings 


mndmill.      By  J.  S.  Cutman.      By  permisiim  of  Mr.  Pa/ser. 

there  himself  with  his  son  John    Joseph  in  Gerrard  Street,  and    finally 
took  a  house  at  No.  42  Hunter  Street,  Brunswick  Square. 
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All  this  meant  expense.  And  for  this  and  other  reasons  it  was 
determined  that  the  collections  formed  in  the  house  at  St.  Martin's  Palace 
Plain  should  be  sold. 

The  sale  took  place  in  September  ;  it  lasted  three  days,  from  the 
loth  to  the  1 2th,  and  fetched  {^S^9  •  ^^-  Besides  engravings,  etchings, 
paintings,  and  drawings,  the  entire  library  and  the  collections  of  models, 
of  boats,  casts,  and  armour  were  included.  The  books,  nearly  all  fine 
illustrated  works,  numbered  about  a  thousand  ;  the  prints,  among  which 
were  etchings  of  Rembrandt  and  the  other  Dutchmen,  and — special  favour- 
ites of  Cotman — some  of  those  brilliant  Bolswerts  and  Vorstermans  after 
Rubens,  numbered  about  5000.  Among  the  drawings  Guido,  Vande- 
velde,  Ostade,  and  Zucchero  were  represented.  Cotman's  own  drawings 
were  not  sold,  but  kept  for  use  in  London.  But  there  were  several 
oil  pictures  of  his,  framed,  which  were  sold,  the  highest  price  gained  being 
five  guineas  for  The  Mishaps  now  at  Carrow  House. 

As  the  catalogue  of  this  sale  gives  us  evidence  for  the  date  of 
these  pictures,  some  of  which  can  be  traced  to  their  present  owners,  this 
may  be  an  appropriate  place  for  gathering  up  such  clues  as  can  be  found 
about  Cotman's  production  of  oil  pictures,  intermittent  and  fragmentary 
as  it  had  been  up  to  the  present  period. 


IX.  Oil  Paintings 

Cotman  was  always  haunted  by  the  desire  of  painting  in  oils,  but  his 
other  occupations  never  left  him  free  to  pursue  it  regularly,  ambitiously, 
with  the  devotion  that  he  wished.  And  not  only  his  other  occupations, 
but  lack  of  purchasers.  He  must  have  had  very  few  commissions  in  all 
his  life.  One  instance  of  a  commission  is  known  ;  and  in  this  case 
Cotman  received  ^10,  with  the  price  of  the  canvas  and  colours.  This 
was  not  a  great  sum,  but  it  was  twice  as  much  as  was  fetched  by  any  of 
the  oil  pictures  at  the  sale  of  1 834.  Among  them  was  the  Fishing  Boats  off 
Yarmouth  (p.  89),  now  in  Mr.  Colman's  possession, — perhaps  Cotman's 
masterpiece  in  oils, — and  this  had  hung  unsold  for  years  in  his  house  at 
St.  Martin's  Palace  Plain. 

It -is  obvious  from  these  considerations,  as  well  as  from  the  scarcity  of 


The  Waterfall.     By  J.  S.  Coiman.     ColUcikn  of  J.  J.  Colman,  Esq. 
From  the  reproducthn  published  by  the  Autotype  Company. 
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leisure  allowed  by  a  drawing-master's  duties  and  the  incessant  production 
of  water-colours  and  etchings,  that  Cotman  could  not  have  painted  a 
great  number  of  oil  pictures.  We  have  it  also  on  his  son's  authority 
that  he  never  painted  a  large  picture  ;  a  somewhat  vague  statement,  but 
one  that  confirms  what  one  would  surmise. 

Probably,  therefore,  the  list  of  oil  pictures  sold  in  1834  comprises 
most  of  those  painted  during  the  second  residence  in  Norwich  ;  some 
may  date  from  the  Yarmouth  time,  when  Cotman  certainly  took  up  oils 
more  earnestly  than  he  had  hitherto. 

The  Waterfall  (p.  87),  for  which  Mr.  Reeve  has  the  first  sketch, 
must  be  fairly  early,  dating  from  about  1 8 1 5  perhaps.  It  is  rather  flat, 
designedly,  and  in  a  cold  key  of  colour,  but  painted  with  a  full,  fat  brush, 
like  nearly  all  of  Cotman's  oil  pictures,  and  very  characteristic  in  com- 
position. This  was  not  in  the  sale  of  1834  ;  but  another  picture  of  the 
same  period.  Wherries  on  Breydon^  the  picture  now  in  the  National 
Gallery,  was  in  the  sale,  and  fetched  1 8s.  It  was  since  sold  as  a  Crome, 
and  is  not  in  its  original  condition.  Nevertheless,  it  remains  very 
beautiful ;  boldly  simple  in  design,  direct  in  execution.  Nowhere  surely 
has  the  poetry  of  sails  been  more  perfectly  expressed. 

Of  the  Galliot  in  a  Gale^  also  in  the  National  Gallery,  it  may  be 
enough  to  say  that  whoever  imagines  that  in  this  picture  he  sees  a  repre- 
sentative or  fine  Cotman,  errs.  Cotman  could  draw  boats  with  mastery, 
and  waves  with  mastery  ;  but  this  boat  is  superficially  painted,  these  waves 
are  stage  waves,  and  though  a  wave  is  striking  the  boat,  the  boat  is 
evidently  unwetted.  Contrast  all  this  with  the  Fishing  Boats  off  Tar- 
mouth.  Here  the  boat  rides  in  the  swinging  mass  of  the  swell ;  the  masts 
and  rigging  of  the  two  anchored  smacks  strain  in  the  wind,  the  air  is  dim 
with  fine  scattered  spray  ;  all  is  wet  and  wild,  blown  cloud  and  living  sea. 

These  pictures  were  painted  before  the  visit  to  Normandy.  Afiier- 
wards,  Cotman  took  to  painting  on  a  warm  yellow  ground,  and  the  later 
pictures  have  a  warmer  and  more  glowing  tone.  The  Mishap  (p.  91) 
is  one  of  these.  In  an  earlier  picture  of  trees,  the  Alder  Car^  in  the 
possession  of  Dr.  Cotman,  the  painter's  grandson,  the  foliage  has  a  dark, 
sombre  colouring,  which  makes  the  beautiful  painting  seem  a  little  heavy  ; 
in  The  Mishap  the  trees  are  brightly  touched  with  golden,  almost  ruddy 
hues.     This  little  picture  fetched  the  highest  price  at  the  1834  sale — 
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^5  :  5s.,  and  its  companion,  The  Baggage  Waggon,  ^5.  Slighter  but 
somewhat  similar  to  these  are  two  pictures  owned  by  Mrs.  Gunn  ;  one,  a 
charming  piece,  with  delicate  soft  trees  ;  another,  a  composition  of  trees, 
founded  on  the  view  from  Cot  man's  window  on  St.  Martin's  Palace  Plain. 


Tie  Mishap.     By  J.  S.  Cotman.     CaUectkn  of  J.  J.  Caiman,  Eiq. 
from  the  reproduction  published  by  the  Autotype  Company. 

One  or  two  characteristic  little  compositions,  for  which  Mr.  Reeve 
has  sketches,  are,  or  were,  in  Messrs.  Dowdeswells'  possession. 

But  more  important  than  these  is   Mr.  Bridgman's  very  beautiful 
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View  from  Tarmouth  Bridge^  looking  towards  Breydon,  just  after  Sunset^ 
in  which  there  is  more  subtlety  of  atmospheric  effect  than  is  usual 
with  Cotman,  yet  not  less  simplicity  and  largeness.  The  flush  is  just 
beginning  to  fade  from  a  glowing  summer  evening,  and  from  the  sails 
upon  the  peaceful  water.  This  is  one  of  the  very  finest  of  Cotman's 
works  in  oil.  It  was  exhibited  at  Norwich  in  1824.  The  companion, 
also  owned  by  Mr.  Bridgman,  Dutch  Boats  at  Tarmouth^  is  splendid  and 
luminous  in  colour,  but  less  wonderful. 


X.  Residence  in  London — Last  Works  and  Death 

Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti,  it  is  interesting  to  recall,  was  Cotman's  pupil 
at  King's  College  School,  doubtless  the  most  illustrious  pupil  he  ever  had. 
Cotman  had  been  some  five  years  at  the  school  when  Rossetti  entered  it, 
and  for  some  few  years  more  he  taught  Rossetti  drawing.  In  W.  M. 
Rossetti's  life  of  his  brother  (vol.  i.  p.  73)  there  is  a  vivid  glimpse  of  the 
artist  in  this  later  time.  "  An  alert,  forceful-looking  man,  of  moderate 
stature,  with  a  fine  well-moulded  face,  which  testified  to  an  impulsive 
nature  somewhat  worn  and  wearied.  He  seemed  sparing  of  speech,  but 
high-strung  in  what  he  said,"  with  "  a  rather  abrupt  and  excitable  manner." 

It  is  such  a  face  as  we  see  in  the  water-colour  portrait  by  H.  B.  Love 
in  Mr.  Reeve's  possession,  wrought  upon  by  time  and  care,  yet  with  the 
nervous  energy  behind  it  intensified  in  expression,  since  the  early  portrait 
of  his  youth. 

Just  now,  however — it  was  not  for  some  few  years  that  Rossetti  joined 
the  school — Cotman  was  in  cheerful  spirits;  the  lifting  of  his  anxieties 
by  the  prospect  of  a  better  income  made  him  look  forward  with  something  ' 
like  happiness  to  his  new  life.  Letters  to  Miles  Edmund  show  us  the 
whole  family  occupied  drawing  in  the  evenings  for  the  college.  The 
studies  made  by  the  sons  and  daughter  were  included  among  Cotman's 
drawing  copies,  and  sometimes  the  work  of  a  promising  pupil  would  be 
honoured  in  the  same  way. 

In  1835  Miles  Edmund  came  to  London,  and  at  the  end  of  1836  was 
appointed  to  assist  his  father  when  John  Joseph  returned  to  Norwich  to 
continue  the  teaching  there.      Letters  to  the  latter  give  us  glimpses  of 
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Cotman's  busy  life  and  his  amusements.  He  writes  of  the  pleasure  which 
had  been  given  him  by  a  mention  of  him  in  a  book  by  an  old  pupil,  and 
again  of  a  party  at  his  house,  and  the  old  friends  who  came. 

He  now  saw  more  of  brother  artists  than  he  had  done  since  his 


7»f  Baggage  Waggen.      By  J.  S.  Caiman.      CoiUclian  of  J.  J.  Ce/ma/i,  Esq. 
Frpm  the  repraiuctian  published  by  the  Autotype  Company. 

early  time  in  London.  Stark  was  living  now  in  Chelsea ;  Cattermole 
and  Prout,  too,  from  whom  there  are  letters  to  Cotman  that  have  been 
preserved,  were  his  friends ;  and  Varley,  who  came  to  visit  him  once 
when  he  was  ill  at  Norwich  a  few  years  before  this,  and  prophesied  his 
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living  for  another  ten  years  ;  and  David  Cox.  With  Cox,  who  admired 
his  work  excessively,  he  was  to  have  made  an  excursion  to  Birmingham 
in  August  1838,  but  something  or  other  prevented. 

Cotman  had  drawings  by  some  of  these  painter  friends.  At  a  sale 
at  Christie's  in  May  1836  a  number  of  Cotman's  drawings,  with  others 
by  Varley,  Prout,  Cox,  Cattermole,  Miiller,  and  Copley  Fielding,  which 
belonged  to  him  and  had  been  made  up  into  lots  with  His  own,  were 
sold.  It  was  a  miscellaneous  sale,  the  chief  feature  of  which  was  a 
number  of  sketches  by  Wilkie.  Neither  the  Coxes  nor  the  Miillers 
fetched  so  much  as  the  Cotmans,  one  of  which,  a  Yarmouth  Sandsy 
brought  no  less  than  £2  :  los.     What  days  for  collectors  were  those ! 

This  and  the  former  sale  at  Norwich  doubtless  taught  Cotman  that 
money  was  not  to  be  made  by  his  painting.  Yet  he  continued  to 
produce,  even  though  his  labours  at  the  college  were  tyrannously 
exacting  of  his  hours.  The  work  was,  in  fact,  too  much  for  him  ;  it 
was  wearing  him  down.  His  health  began  visibly  to  weaken.  But  he 
had  fewer  anxieties  than  heretofore,  and  wrote  cheerful  letters.  He 
felt  himself  appreciated  in  London,  and  was  easily  gratified  with  little 
things.  In  1836  he  was  made  honorary  member  of  the  Institute  of 
British  Architects,  a  tribute  to  the  knowledge  and  antiquarian  enthusi- 
asm of  his  architectural  works. 

Two  years  later  the  whole  of  the  etchings  were  published  by  Bohn 
in  five  parts,  the  fifth  of  which  was  the  Liber  Studioruniy  also  published 
separately.  Cotman's  Liber^  once,  it  seems,  intended  to  illustrate,  like 
Turner's,  all  kinds  of  composition  in  landscape,  though  the  scheme  was 
never  carried  to  completion,  remains  a  valuable  index  to  his  mind.  It 
contains  nearly  all  his  favourite  themes.  The  etchings,  called  by  Bohn 
"early  efforts,"  seem  to  date  mostly  fi-om  Cotman's  maturity,  and  the 
second  residence  in  Norwich.     They  are  nearly  all  on  soft  ground. 

As  Mr.  Roget  has  pointed  out,  it  is  remarkable  that  there  is  no  sea- 
subject  among  Cotman's  etchings.  But  otherwise  his  versatility  is  well 
represented.  The  Bamborough  is  a  fine  example  of  his  drawings  of  old 
castles,  planted  firmly  on  rocky  heights.  And  The  Devil's  Bridge  (p.  97) 
is  a  variation  of  a  favourite  subject  for  which  Cotman's  name  was  Height 
and  Depth.  Mr.  Colman  has  a  drawing  with  this  title.  Some  of  the  larger 
plates  are  classical  compositions  with  graceful  trees  and  figures,  such  as 
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The  Judgment  of  Midas,  which  dates  from  1824.  Cotman's  own  copy  of 
the  Liber  is  in  the  British  Museum  ;  it  contains  a  few  unpublished  plates. 

The  water-colours  of  this  last  period  are  not  very  numerous,^  but 
some  are  of  large  size  and  ambitious. 

Figures  had  before  this,  about  1830,  begun  to  play  a  larger  part 
than  hitherto  in  Cotman's  pictures ;  and  some  of  these  later  drawings 
are  frankly  "historical,"  with  a  landscape  scarcely  secondary  even.  The 
King  John  and  Prince  Henry  at  Swinstead  Abbey  and  The  Duke  of  Tork 
and  the  Earl  of  Sandwich  hoisting  signals  prior  to  an  action  with  de 


Bambtreugh  Caslle,     From  a  iBfi-grouni  Euking  by  f.  S.  Cotman. 

Ruyter,  both  of  1833,  are  examples.  Mr.  Colman's  Spruggins  Hall  is 
also  of  1833,  and  with  another  drawing,  Sir  Simon  Spruggins,  represents 
Cotman's  protest  against  a  contemporary  satire  in  which  pedigrees  and 
armorial  bearings  were  irreverently  scoffed  at.  But  the  one  which 
Cotman  himself  seems  most  to  have  set  his  heart  on  was  a  very  large 
water-colour—"  a  whacker  "  he  calls  it — representing  a  piece  of  im^inary 
history- — the  Presentation  of  a  Rose  and  Sword  to  the  Lady  of  the  Manor 
at  Flixton  Hall.     This  is  a  splendid  failure;    chained  with  colour,  a 

1  He  had  only  one  drawing  at  the  Water-colour  Society  in  1838,  four  in  1839, 
after  which  year  he  exhibited  no  more,  Mr.  Rogct  (vol.  ii.  p.  37)  tells  us  that  his 
average  for  fifteen  years  was  scarcely  three  drawings  a  year. 
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festal  scene  with  figures  in  rich  attire,  and  against  the  intense  blue  of 
the  sky  a  magnificent  banner  luxuriantly  unfolding  its  rosy  silk  above 
the  battlements.  The  glow,  the  pomp,  the  gorgeous  unreality  of 
romantic  art  are  here.     One  is  reminded  of  Delacroix. 

This  was  painted  in  1838.  Cotman,  writing  in  the  ardour  of 
creation,  says  that  he  will  charge  sixty  guineas  for  it,  perhaps  more,  if 
it  comes  well.     But  it  remained  unsold  till  his  death. 

Was  it  reaction  from  such  work  as  this,  cloying  with  its  exotic 
luxury,  that  in  the  last  few  remaining  years  he  turned  back  to  simpler 
methods  and  a  fresher  contact  with  the  earth  and  sky,  the  sun  and  wind } 
Whatever  the  cause,  it  is  certain  that  in  the  sketches  of  1839  to  1842 
we  find  Cotman  in  a  new  phase.  He  returns  to  nature,  intent,  as  he 
had  rarely  been  before,  on  seizing  the  essential  spirit  of  a  scene,  not 
preoccupied  with  weaving  the  matter  of  his  vision  into  his  own  schemes 
of  form  and  colour,  but  submitting  his  mind  to  the  aspect  of  things, 
bent  on  piercing  to  the  heart  of  them.  He  works  now  with  the  aim 
which  was  habitual  to  David  Cox. 

Every  year  in  his  holidays  Cotman  visited  Norwich.  He  loved  the 
place  always.  And  it  was  on  these  visits  that  the  drawings  just  men- 
tioned were  made.  One  of  1839  ^^  ^^  sketch  of  a  boat  upon  the  Yare, 
the  bows  leaping  a  wave  ;  a  delightful  sketch  of  motion.  But  most 
date  from  1841.  In  the  autumn  of  this  year  (the  last  autumn  that 
Cotman  was  to  see)  he  went  down  to  Norfolk  in  flood-time.  He  went 
in  an  impressionable  temper.  He  saw  pictures  everywhere.  His  eye 
was  alert  and  his  hand  active. 

Two  wonderful  sketches.  Below  Hardley  Cross  and  Below  Langley^ 
were  made  on  the  same  day  of  October,  the  19th.  The  latter,  to 
which  Cotman  gave  also  the  happy  title  of  The  Wold  Afloat^  is  one  of  the 
most  masterly  sketches  ever  made.  It  has  that  intensity  of  imagination 
which  makes  the  actual  means  of  expression  seem  to  partake  of  the 
material  on  which  it  works.  The  record  is  brief,  but  haunting.  The 
listless  wetness  of  the  beaten  branches,  the  drooping  sedges,  the  empty 
sky,  the  blowing  wind  ;  how  keenly  is  it  all  brought  to  the  senses,  as 
with  the  keenness  of  physical  contact,  yet  expressed  on  the  gray  paper 
with  a  few  black  chalk  lines.  Only  less  powerful  in  effect  is  the 
companion  sketch,  with  its  forlorn  willows  standing  chilly  in  the  wind. 
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One  day  in  November  Cotman  rode  over  Mousehold  Heath  to  dine 
with  his  father  at  Thorpe.     A  hailstorm  was  pouring  down,  but  he  was 


The  DeviP!  Bridge.     From  a  soft-ground  Etching  by  J.  S.  Cotman. 

*'  obliged,"  he  says,  "  to  stop  and  sketch  a  magnificent  scene  " — one  of 
the  same  series  of  sketches.  "  Oh,  rare  and  beautiful  Norfolk,"  he  adds  ; 
"  but  Norfolk  is  full  of  such  scenes." 
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Another  sketch  was  made  at  the  house  at  Thorpe  ;  the  place  to 
which  his  father  had  retired  in  his  old  age.  It  had  a  garden  overhanging 
the  Yare  with  poplars  and  sloping  lawn,  to  which  Cotman  in  his  sketch 
has  added  peacocks  on  a  terrace. 

This  same  month  he  went  to  Wolterton,  to  see  the  famous  picture 
of  The  Rainbow  by  Rubens.  And,  strangely,  just  as  he  reached  the 
house,  a  rainbow  appeared  on  a  retreating  storm,  and  Cotman  sketched  it 
hanging  bright  above  the  woods.  Yet  another  storm-efFect  is  recorded 
in  a  sketch  at  Cromer  of  this  same  November  ;  a  most  original  com- 
position, of  the  sea  spread  vast,  with  huddling  white  waves  to  the  sky, 
and  diminutive  watching  figures  of  men  upon  the  shore. 

Some  of  these  sketches  were  intended  by  Cotman  to  be  made  into 
oil  pictures.  One  such  picture,  now  owned  by  Mr.  Holmes,  is  from  a 
sketch  dated  December  28.  Another  was  fi-om  a  drawing  of  a  wood, 
with  a  great  fallen  tree.  Mr.  Reeve  possesses  the  tracing  used  to  transfer 
the  composition  to  canvas,  and  on  it  Cotman  wrote  :  "  Commenced  the 
picture  December  17,1 841 ."  But  the  picture  is  now  unknown,  or  perhaps 
no  longer  exists.  Lastly, .  the  View  from  my  Father  s  House  at  Thorpe 
was  transferred  to  canvas.  This  unfinished  picture,  now  in  the  Norwich 
Museum,  is  dated  January  18,  1842.  It  is  interesting,  apart  from  its 
beautiful  composition,  as  it  shows  Cotman's  method  of  working.  The 
design  is  lightly  sketched  in  black  and  white  over  a  warm  yellow  ground. 
It  would  have  been  a  beautiful  picture. 

And  this  is  the  last  we  know  of  Cotman's  painting.  The  fresh 
impulse  to  his  art  of  this  final  autumn  was  but  the  last  leap  of  the  flame. 
Before  the  summer  was  over  it  was  quenched. 

July  found  Cotman  ill.  It  was  no  serious  disorder,  but  a  mortal 
languor  had  settled  upon  him.  He  had  no  will  to  struggle;  worn  out, 
he  desired  peace.  **  If  he  would  only  take  his  proper  food,"  wrote  his 
daughter  to  her  brother,  "he  would  soon  be  better.  He  always 
expresses  himself  as  though  he  hoped  it  would  be  the  last  time  he  should 
have  to  take  anything."  On  the  second  day  after  this  was  written,  he 
was  dead.  "  Natural  decay,"  says  the  register,  was  the  cause  of  death  ; 
and  indeed  his  spirit. had  quite  worn  out  his  body.  He  was  buried  in 
the  cemetery  behind  St.  John's  Wood  Chapel.  In  the  May  following 
there  was  a  two-days'  sale  of  his  pictures  and  drawings  ;  but  though  there 
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were  close  on  three  hundred  lots,  all  went  for  the  miserable  amount  of 
^^219  :  17  :  6.  On  the  6th,  7th,  and  8th  of  June  his  prints  and  library 
were  sold,  and  these  fetched  ^^307  :  10  :  6. 

There  remains  to  be  mentioned  the  set  of  eight  etchings  published  at 
Norwich  after  Cotman's  death  in  1 846  by  Charles  Muskett.  These  are 
interesting  as  showing  Rembrandt's  influence,  and  are  very  diflferent  in 
style  from  the  early  etchings.  Four  are  figure  studies,  one  of  which 
looks  like  a  study  after  Terburg ;  but  the  best  are  The  Windmills^  the 
Beach  at  Fecamp^  and  the  Fishermen  at  Tartnouth.  These,  if  they  had 
but  been  richly  printed,  would  be  eflfective  and  successful  etchings. 


XI.  Characteristics 

• 
Cotman's  time  has  not  yet  come ;  he  still  awaits  his  due  of  fame. 
Many  things  have  hindered  the  right  appreciation  of  his  genius ;  but 
chiefly  that  his  work  is  so  little  known.  All  his  finest  water-colours  are 
in  private  hands ;  hence  a  widespread  misconception  of  his  work,  based 
on  very  insufficient  knowledge.  According  to  Redgrave,  "  his  colour  is 
rich,  but  a  hot  yellow  predominates."  One  knows  the  kind  of  Cotman 
which  produces  such  an  impression;  drawings  with  strong  contrasted 
blues  and  yellows,  especially  the  drawings  made  after  Harriott's  sketches. 
But  to  make  such  an  absolute  statement  about  Cotman's  work  as  a  whole 
is  ridiculous.  Mr.  Reeve's  collection  is  the  largest  and  finest  that  exists, 
and  it  represents  Cotman  at  every  stage  of  his  career  ;  yet  there  is  scarcely 
a  single  drawing  in  the  collection  which  could  justify  Redgrave's  descrip- 
tion. Cotman  was,  in  fact,  wonderfully  various  and  versatile.  Enough 
has  been  said  already,  in  recording  the  successive  phases  through  which  he 
passed,  to  indicate  the  lines  of  his  development.  To  a  certain  extent  it 
was  parallel  with  that  of  Turner.  But  there  are  differences  to  be  noted, 
Cotman's  individuality  was  earlier  disengaged.  His  youthful  architectural 
work  is  less  rich  in  minute  observation  than  Turner's,  but  freer,  broader, 
more  personal  in  style,  and  with  richer  harmonies  of  colour.  Cotman 
is  at  this  time  more  akin  to  Girtin,  though  never  Girtin's  iniitator. 
Again,  his  devotion  to  composition  marks  him  at  a  very  early  stage  ;  the 
sketching   club   drawings   and    several    beautiful   water-colours   of  the 
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London  period  abundantly  show  it.  And  all  through  his  life  Cotman 
kept  up  the  two  strains  in  his  art  side  by  side  ;  taking  refuge  often  from 
severe  labour  at  patient  architectural  work  in  compositions  of  freest 
fancy  and  sometimes  extravagant  colour.  These  colour-dreams  look  as 
if  inspired  by  Turner ;  yet  dates  seem  to  show  that  Cotman  was  here  the 
earlier  in  point  of  time.  Cotman's  first  essays  in  these  glowing  contrasted 
effects  date  (rom  before  1820. 


Laaiicape  Composition  with  Figures.     By  J.  S.  Catman.     ColUctien  of  J.  J.  Colman,  Esq. 
Frora  tie  reproduction  published  by  the  Autotype  Company. 

But  it  is  not  these  which  represent  Cotman  at  his  finest.  They  are 
the  offtpring,  k  seems  to  me,  of  his  melancholy,  luxuriating  in  a  richness 
as  of  "globed  peonies"  and  "rainbows."  They  remind  one  of  some  of 
Shelley's  lyrics ;  and  indeed,  in  his  untiring  and  brilliant  production, 
without  recognition,  with  scarcely  any  appreciation,  Cotman  resembles 
Shelley;  "stanzas  written  in  dejection"  by  the  shores  of  a  visionary 
beauty,  that  haunts  the  mind  but  is  beyond  possession. 

It  is  rather  in  such  a  drawing  as  Breaking  the  Clod  that  Cotman  is 
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seen  at  his  happiest.  For  here  there  is  no  attempt  to  escape  from  the 
actual,  no  revolt;  only  the  distillation  of  what  is  loveliest  in  an  actual 
scene,  without  effort  or  vehemence,  accomplished  with  the  quietness  of 
power.  It  seems,  indeed,  almost  as  if  the  scene  had  created  itself  upon 
the  paper ;  so  unconscious,  so  lost  in  its  subject,  has  been  the  working  of 
the  artist's  mind.  The  drawing,  once  seen,  haunts  the  memory  ;  it 
overflows  with  its  own  atmosphere  ;  it  is  scented  with  the  dawn  ;  one 
hears  the  labourer's  cry  to  his  team  in  the  early  stillness,  in  the  shadow 
of  the  sleepy  elms ;  one  feels  all  the  charm  of  the  "  sacred  morning  "  : 
the  Greek  epithet  suggests  itself  appropriately  before  a  creation  that  recalls 
the  Greeks  in  the  sanity  of  its  beauty.  Whoever  sees  this  drawing  must 
think  at  once  of  Corot  and  of  Millet,  for  it  combines  the  dominating 
sentiment  of  the  work  of  each  of  them.  Yet  it  was  made  probably  not 
later  than  1815  ;  it  belongs  to  Cotman's  earlier  work.  Slight  as  it  is,  in 
an  obvious  sense,  this  is  a  production  of  high  importance.  And  very 
important  also  are  those  wonderful  sketches  of  the  last  year  of  Cotman's 
life.  The  Wold  Afloat  and  its  companions,  in  which,  as  Mr.  Wedmore  has 
said,  he  anticipated  the  impassioned  force  of  David  Cox's  later  time. 
Cotman's  work  in  oils  is,  we  have  seen,  inconsiderable  compared  with  the 
rest  of  his  work  ;  but  were  he  represented  at  the  National  Gallery  by  a 
few  pictures  equal  to  the  Fishing  Boats  off  Yarmouth^  The  Alishap^  or 
Mr.  Bridgman's  After  Sunset^  he  would  be  seen  to  take  rank  with  the 
greatest  of  our  landscape  artists.  As  a  water-colour  painter  he  has  few 
equals.  Turner  apart,  there  is  no  one  in  our  fine  English  school,  of 
imagination  so  rare,  of  achievement  so  various. 
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Plate  I. — Full  suit  of  armour  of  Henry,  Prince  of  Wales,  in  the  guard -chamber  at 
Windsor  Castle.     Attributed  to  William  Pickering,  master  armourer. 
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The  Britons — An  Early  Age  of  Plate -Armour 

It  is  the  nature  of  islands  to  exhibit  some  peculiarities  in  their  fauna 
and  flora,  and  this  insularity  is  no  less  pronounced  in  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  human  beings  inhabiting  them.  Thus  even  the  stone 
implements  of  Britain  of  remote  prehistoric  days  can  readily  be  distin- 
guished by  the  expert  ;  and  we  have  the  authority  of  Sir  John  Evans  for 
regarding  our  types  of  bronze  celts  and  weapons  as  both  peculiar  and 
indigenous.  On  first  taking  a  place  in  history  several  strange  and  extra- 
European  customs  were  noticed  in  these  isles  by  Cassar,  such  as  the 
use  of  chariots  in  war,  and  dyeing  the  skin  blue  with  woad :  British 
nations  were,  moreover,  frequently  ruled  by  queens,  and  some  practised 
the  rare  and  difficult,  and  very  far  from  barbaric,  art  of  enamelling  on 
bronze. 

Modern  opinion  is  at  present  opposed  to  the  theory  that  the  culture 
and  civilisation  of  Western  Europe  originated  exclusively  in  the  East, 
and  is  inclined  to  regard  our  primitive  arts  and  crafts  as  indigenous.  That 
this  must  in  a  large  measure  be  true  appears  sufliciently  established ;  but 
the  large  and  excellently-made  bronze  bucklers  with  concentric  rings  of 
bosses  or  studs,  called  the  clypeus,  the  singular  art  of  enamelling,  the 
use  of  studs  of  coral  for  embellishing  weapons  and  trinkets,  the  chariots 
of  war  and  the  government  by  women,  all  so  remote  from  savagery,  and 
so  intimately  connected  with  Eastern  civilisation,  compel  the  belief  that 
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these  isles  did  actually  at  some  distant  time  possess  a  privileged  and 
intimate  communication  with  the  East.  The  old  and  rooted  tradition  of 
a  direct  traffic  in  tin  between  Britain  and  Phoenicia  cannot  yet  in  fact  be 
safely  abandoned. 

These  arts  and  practices,  however,  only  fall  within  the  scope  of  our 
subject  so  far  as  they  were  applied  to  arms  and  weapons.  One  of  these, 
very  rarely  used  for  the  embellishment  of  arms  in  later  times,  is  that 
of  enamelling,  a  process  unknown  to  the  Romans.  Philostratus,  who 
wrote  in  the  third  century,  referring  to  some  coloured  horse-trappings, 
observed,  "  They  say  that  the  Barbarians  who  live  in  the  Ocean  pour  these 
colours  on  to  heated  bronze,  and  that  they  adhere,  become  hard  as  stone, 
and  preserve  the  designs  which  are  made  in  them."  The  bronze  to  be 
enamelled  was  cast  with  the  pattern  upon  it,  and  the  colours  used  were 
varied  and  bright,  but  opaque.  Some  brilliant  horse-trappings  with 
purely  Celtic  decorations  and  a  few  sword-hilts  are  known,  but  the  bulk 
of  cast  bronze  enamelled  ware  consisted  of  brooches,  seal-boxes,  cups, 
and  vases,  all  Romano-British  in  design.  A  much  rarer  enamel  is  found 
on  beaten  or  repousse  bronze  armour.  Pliny,  in  the  Natural  History, 
remarks  that  the  Gauls  were  in  the  habit  of  adorning  their  swords, 
shields,  and  helmets  with  coral,  but  an  immense  demand  springing  up  in 
India,  it  became  unprocurable.  We  find  accordingly  that  resort  was 
had  in  England  to  enamel  to  reproduce  the  effect  of  the  coral  studs. 
In  the  British  Museum  is  an  oblong  shield  of  Celtic  design,  found  in  the 
Witham,  embellished  with  coral,  but  a  smaller  and  handsomer  shield 
beside  it,  found  in  the  Thames,  has  gold  cloisonne  studs  of  blood-red 
enamel.  The  curious  Celtic  reproduction  of  the  Roman  peaked  helmet, 
and  the  horned  helmet  found  in  the  Thames,  both  from  the  Meyrick 
collection,  are  also  decorated  with  small  raised  bosses  cross-hatched  to  retain 
red  enamel,  some  of  which  still  adheres.  The  horned  brazen  helmet 
should,  according  to  Diodorus  Siculus,  be  a  relic  of,  or  borrowed  from, 
the  Belgic  Gauls,  who  inhabited  so  much  of  this  part  of  England. 
The  gem-like  effect  of  the  enamelled  studs,  like  single  drops  of  red  on 
the  golden  bronze,  must  have  been  most  refined;  it  is  altogether  too 
restrained  to  have  originated  with  the  enameller,  who  usually  covers  his 
surfaces.  The  identity  of  workmanship  of  these  arms  with  the  Irish 
bronze  and  enamel  work  suggests  that  some  of  those  who  produced  them 
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passed  over  and  found  with  their  traditions  and  arts  a  peaceful  refuge  in 
the  sister  isle. 

Tacitus,  however,  states  most  explicitly  that  the  Britons  wore  neither 
helmets  nor  armour,  and  were  not  able,  therefore,  under  Caractacus,  to 
maintain  their  resistance.  Herodianus  also,  relating  the  expedition  of 
Severus  250  years  after  Caesar's  invasion,  presents  an  extraordinary  picture 
of  savagery.  He  observes  that  the  Britons  were  a  most  warlike  and 
sanguinary  race,  carrying  only  a  small  shield  and  a  spear,  and  a  sword 
girded  to  their  naked  bodies.  *'  Of  a  breastplate  or  helmet  they  knew 
not  the  use,  esteeming  them  an  impediment  through  the  marshes." 
They  encircled  their  necks  and  loins  with  iron  rings  as  an  evidence  of 
wealth,  instead  of  gold,  and  went  naked  rather  than  conceal  the  tattoos  of 
different  animals  which  covered  and  gave  a  blue  cast  to  their  bodies. 

In  striking  contrast  to  this  picture  are  the  large  number  of  chariots 
employed  in  war  and  the  extraordinary  skill  displayed  in  handling  them. 
Cassar  states  that  Cassivelaunus,  when  totally  defeated  and  a  fugitive,  was 
still  accompanied  by  4000  charioteers  ;  the  basis  probably  of  Pomponius 
Mela's  later  statement  that  4000  two-horsed  chariots  armed  with  scythes 
formed  part  of  that  chieftain's  army.  Having  proved  ineffectual  against 
Roman  discipline,  this  arm  was  perhaps  soon  abandoned,  since  we  find 
little  further  mention  of  war-chariots,  though  cavalry  did  not  cease  to 
form  part  of  a  British  army.  In  process  of  time  the  subjugated  Britons 
must  have  become  completely  Romanised  as  to  arms,  and  accustomed  to 
wear  the  helmet,  greaves,  and  corselet,  either  of  one  piece  or  formed  of 
smaller  and  more  flexible  plates  or  scales.  Though  the  manhood  of  the 
country  enrolled  in  disciplined  cohorts  and  legions  had  deserted  it,  Roman 
weapons  must  have  been  the  arms  of  those  who  remained  when  the 
Romans  finally  retired  from  Britain  in  410. 

In  the  two  succeeding  centuries,  which  were  to  elapse  before  the 
country  definitely  inclined  to  become  English,  an  intensely  Celtic  feeling, 
embodied  in  the  legends  of  King  Arthur  and  wholly  opposed  to  Roman 
ideas,  had  time  to  spring  up.  Judged  by  their  ornament,  it  is  to  this 
period  that  most  of  the  bronze  enamelled  arms  and  trappings  in  the 
British  Museum  belong.  The  golden  corselet  found  in  a  barrow  in  Flint, 
together  with  many  traditions  of  the  finding  of  golden  armour,  such  as 
the  helmet  of  pure  gold  set  with  gems  found  in  a  bronze  vase  and  pre- 
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sented  to  Katharine  of  Arragon,  suggest  the  idea  that  serviceable  qualities 
became  sacrificed  to  a  love  of  display.  At  this  time  it  is  said  the  Britons, 
in  obsolete  and  fantastic  panoply,  bore  an  evil  reputation,  as  being  vain 
and  fruitful  in  menaces,  but  slow  and  little  to  be  feared  in  action.  Their 
frightfully  demoralised  state,  if  not  greatly  overdrawn  by  Gildas,  called 
for  a  day  of  reckoning  and  the  condign,  almost  exterminating,  punishment 
which  overtook  them.  The  agents  destined  to  execute  the  vengeance  of 
Providence  were  the  Frisian  pirates,  the  scourge  of  the  Channel,  who  had 
with  difficulty  been  kept  in  awe  by  the  most  powerful  Roman  fleets. 
The  country,  left  to  the  divided  rule  of  clergy,  nobles,  and  municipalities, 
and  described  as  "glittering  with  the  multitude  of  cities  built  by  the 
Romans,"  presented  a  tempting  and  easy  prey  to  these  professors  of 
rapine.  They  were  Teutons,  who  relied  mainly  on  the  Fram  or  spear- 
like javelin,  as  when  Tacitus  described  them,  and  still  carried  the  round 
gaudily-painted  buckler,  though  then  strengthened  with  an  iron  umbo 
and  rim.  Their  weapons  had  been  perfected  in  a  long  series  of  grim 
experiences  in  actual  war,  and  they  had  added  to  their  equipment  a  sword 
and  dagger,  and  some  kind  of  simple  headpiece.  That  they  had 
adopted  any  complete  defence  of  plate-armour  in  the  Roman  fashion  is 
improbable,  but  they  were  apparently  entirely  unacquainted  with  chain- 
mail.  In  the  history  of  armour  in  Britain  this  period,  taken  as  a  whole, 
can  only  be  regarded  as  a  very  primitive  age  of  plate.  To  be  an 
efficient  protection  plate -armour  must,  however,  be  of  an  intolerable 
weight,  at  least  to  men  on  foot,  making  celerity  of  movement  impossible. 
We  cannot  close  the  chapter  better  than  by  instancing  the  dreadful  fate 
of  the  i^duan  Crupellarians,  related  by  Tacitus,  who  clothed  themselves 
in  unwieldy  iron  plate,  impenetrable  to  sword  and  javelin.  Though 
the  main  army  was  overthrown,  these  kept  their  ranks  as  if  rooted  to 
the  ground,  until,  fallen  upon  with  hatchets  and  pickaxes,  armour  and 
men  were  crushed  together  and  left  on  the  ground  an  inanimate  mass. 
This  lesson  was  not  forgotten  by  the  nations  of  Europe  who  fought  on 
foot  with  Rome,  and  no  such  use  of  body-armour  among  them  is  again 
recorded. 


II 


The  Mailed  Warrior 

The  appearance  of  the  mail-clad  warrior  opens  up  an  entirely  new  era  in 
the  history  of  European  armour.  The  light  plate  defences  worn  by  the 
Mediterranean  nations,  whether  Greeks,  Etruscans,  or  Romans,  were  never 
calculated  to  secure  immunity  from  wounds  ;  and  as  a  fighting  equipment 
they  went  down  before  mail,  as  stone  before  bronze,  or  bronze  before 
iron.  Chain-mail  body-armour  is  distinctly  represented  on  the  Trajan 
column,  and  wherever  worn,  whether  by  the  Scythian,  the  Parthian  who 
was  armoured  down  to  his  horse's  hoofs,  or  the  dreaded  Sassanian  horse,  it 
seems  to  have  flashed  like  a  beacon  of  victory,  and  its  wearers  ever  appear 
in  history  as  Rome's  most  dreaded  and  formidable  foes. 

The  Scandinavian  also,  isolated  so  long  and  unknown  in  history,  sud- 
denly burst  upon  Europe  as  a  new  and  even  more  redoubtable  mail-clad 
warrior.  How  so  remote  a  people  became  acquainted  with  chain-mail  can 
only  be  surmised,  but  it  was  perhaps  through  some  Scythian  channel  not 
open  to  Western  Europe.  That  the  ravaging  Viking  landed  on  our 
shores  equipped  in  mail,  the  "war  nets"  of  Beowulf,  "woven  by  the 
smiths,  hand-locked,  and  riveted  "  ;  "  shining  over  the  waters  "  or  in  "  the 
ranks  of  battle,"  is  sufficiently  recorded  by  the  Chroniclers.  Shirts  of  mail, 
called  "byrnies,"  attributed  to  even  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  are 
found  in  Panish  peat-bogs  fashioned  of  rings  welded  and  riveted  in  alter- 
nate rows  as  neatly  and  skilfully  as  can  possibly  be,  and  all  made  by  the 
hammer,  if  it  be  a  fact  that  wire-drawing  was  not  invented  till  nearly  a 
thousand  years  later.  The  almost  perfect  specimen  we  figure,  one-tenth 
the  natural  size,  was  found  at  Vimose,  with  portions  of  others.     Some 
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have  also  been  found  at  Thorsberg,  and  in  a  burial-place  of  Roman  age 
in  Jutland. 

Besides  the  mail  defence,  the  Danes  were  armed  with  a  shield,  an  iron 
cap,  lance,  axe,  and  sword.  Thus  equipped  they  proved  for  a  long  time 
almost  irresistible,  and  ventured  on  the  most  dangerous  and  desperate 
undertakings.  When  we  reflect  on  their  adventurous  voyages,  the  reck- 
less attacks  on  powerful  nations  made  by  mere  handfuls  of  men,  and  the 
gallant  pertinacity  they  at  all  times  displayed,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
admire  their  exalted  courage.  It  is  easy  to  detect  a  rugged  poetry, 
almost  chivalry  of  a  kind,  underlying  the  Viking  nature,  in  spite  of 
ruthless  cruelty,  while  the  exaltation  of  deceit  when  practised  on  an  enemy 
into  a  virtue  is  but  a  germ  of  modern  statecraft.  Their  lives  depending 
at  every  moment  on  the  quality  of  their  weapons  caused  these  to  be 
invested,  particularly  the  sword,  with  a  mystic  glamour,  which  scarcely 
died  out  with  chivalry  itself,  and  lingers  even  yet  in  the  more  important 
functions  of  state.  The  chieftain's  sword  was  in  fact  his  inseparable 
companion,  known  and  endeared  to  his  followers  by  a  name  symbolic  of 
the  havoc  they  had  seen  it  wreak  upon  the  enemy,  and  its  fame  in  sagas 
was  as  undying  as  its  owner's.  Tradition  elevated  the  maker  of  the 
sword  of  Odin,  a  smith,  we  must  believe,  who  forged  swords  of  uncommon 
excellence,  into  a  demigod  ;  and  has  handed  down  the  story  of  how  he 
made  a  blade  called  Mimung  so  keenly  tempered  that  when  challenged  to 
try  conclusions  with  one  Amilias,  a  rival,  it  sliced  him  so  cleanly  in  two 
as  he  sat  in  his  armour,  that  the  cut  only  became  apparent  when,  as  he  rose 
to  shake  himself,  he  fell  dead  in  two  halves.  The  name  of  this  prince 
of  craftsmen  yet  lives  in  the  mysterious  Wayland  Smith  of  English  folk- 
lore. Another  vaunting  smith  Mimer  was  slain  by  the  sword  Grauer 
wielded  by  Sigurd  ;  and  the  sword  Hrunting  is  made  famous  by  its 
owner  Beowulf,  the  father  of  English  lyrics.  A  Danish  sword  in  the 
British  Museum  is  inscribed  in  runes  iEgenkoera,  the  awe-inspirer. 
From  the  Danes  the  exaltation  of  the  sword  passed  to  the  English,  and 
we  find  Ethelwulf,  Alfred,  and  Athelstan  bequeathing  their  swords  by 
will  as  most  precious  possessions,  equivalent  to  a  brother's  or  sister's 
portion.  Thence  it  passed,  in  legend  at  least,  to  the  Britons,  King 
Arthur's  sword  Calibon,  or  Excalibur,  presented  ultimately  by  Richard  I. 
to  Tancred  when  in  Sicily,  being  almost  as  famous  as  Arthur  himself. 
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Even  Cassar  is  provided  by  history  with  a  sword  named  "  Crocea  mors," 
captured  from  him  in  combat  by  our  valiant  countryman  Nennius.  The 
hilts  of  the  Danish  swords  are  described  in  the  Edda  as  of  gold,  and 
Beowulf  speaks  of  hilts  that  were  treasures  of  gold  and  jewels.     Canute's 


Fig.  1, — Hauberk,  or  byrnie,  ef  chaitt-mail,  of  the  fourth  or  fifth  century,  fsund  at  yimose,  one- 
tenth  of  the  real  size;  und pan  of  another,  full si%t,  from  Thorsberg.  From  "Danish 
Arts"  puhlisted  for  the  Science  and  Art  Department. 

huiscarles  and  Earl  Godwin's  crew  had  swords  inlaid  with  the  precious 

metals,  and  some  English  swords  were  valued  at  eighty  mancuses  of  gold. 

The  origin  of  the  remarkable  veneration  for  arms  and  armour,  so 

apparent  in  the  history  of  chivalry,  is  thus  traced  to  wearers  of  mail. 
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the  first  figures  also  to  appear  in  something  like  what  we  regard  as 
knightly  equipment.  The  dress  of  Magnus  Barefoot,  described  in  1093, 
differed  probably  but  little  from  that  of  his  predecessors,  and  consisted 
of  helmet,  a  red  shield  with  a  golden  lion,  his  sword  called  Leg-biter, 
a  battle-axe,  and  a  coat-of-mail,  over  which  he  wore  a  red  silk  tunic 
with  a  yellow  lion. 

The  wearing  of  armour,  particularly  mail,  on  land,  necessitated  riding, 
and  the  northern  rovers,  finding  the  weight  intolerable  on  their  inland 
forays,  took  to  horse  whenever  possible,  harrying  by  this  means  an 
extent  of  country  otherwise  almost  inaccessible.  They  even  learnt  in 
time  to  transport  their  horses  over  the  sea,  and  in  the  ninth  and  tenth 
centuries  landed  in  England  from  France  as  a  mounted  force,  as  their 
descendants  after  them  did  at  Hastings.  The  English,  on  the  other 
hand,  rarely  wore  mail,  though  the  spoils  of  the  Danes  might  have 
furnished  a  fair  supply,  and  they  only  used  cavalry  as  a  small  force 
for  scouting.  An  English  king  of  the  eighth  century  is,  however, 
represented  in  mail  by  Strutt,  and  Harold  and  his  immediate  companions 
may  have  worn  mail  at  Hastings,  as  represented  in  the  Bayeux  tapestry, 
and  as  he  certainly  did  when  assisting  William  in  his  war  against  Conan 
of  Brittany.  Handsome  presents  of  Norman  arms  and  armour  were 
then  made  to  him  by  Duke  William.  A  little  later  we  have  the 
curious  testimony  of  Anna  Comnena,  1083-1146,  that  this  mail,  made 
entirely  of  steel  rings  riveted  together,  was  wholly  unknown  in  Byzantium, 
and  only  worn  by  the  inhabitants  of  Northern  Europe. 

The  definite  conversion  of  the  Northmen  from  sea-rovers  to  mounted 
men-at-arms  when  they  settled  in  Normandy  enabled  them  to  lengthen 
their  coats-of-mail,  as  well  as  their  shields,  lances,  and  swords,  and  to 
adopt  many  French  manners  and  customs.  But  in  facing  the  infantry 
wedge  at  Hastings,  the  time-honoured  fighting  formation  of  Teutonic 
stocks  from  the  days  of  Tacitus,  they  did  not  disdain  to  fall  back  on 
the  old  Viking  tactics  of  a  pretended  flight  and  rally,  practised  already 
by  them  during  two  centuries  of  warfare  in  England.  That  the  English 
should  have  allowed  their  impenetrable  ranks  to  be  broken  by  so  thread- 
bare a  stratagem  is  indeed  extraordinary. 

The  Norman  Conquest  introduced  into  England  a  permanent  mail- 
clad  cavalry  as  the  chief  strength  of  the  battle,  as  in  France,  and  infantry 
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was  discredited  until  the  disputes  of  the  sons  of  the  Conqueror  led 
once  more  to  an  English  infantry  force  taking  the  field.  The  mail  coat 
of  the  cavalry  had  in  the  meantime  been  further  lengthened,  and  changed 
into  a  complete  sheathing  of  stee!  by  the  addition  of  Jong  sleeves  and 
mufflers  falling  over  the  hands  ;  leggings  covering  the  thighs,  shins, 
and  feet;  and  a  capuchin-like  hood  only  leaving  the  eyes  and  nose 
exposed,  but  which  could  be  thrown  back.      Thus  enveloped,  with  a 


Fig.  2, — Norman  knights  in  mail  hauberks  and  conical  helmels.     From  the  Bayeax  Tapestry. 

thickly-padded  garment  under  the  mail,  a  conical  or  flat-topped  steel 
helmet,  a  large  kite-shaped  shield,  and  long-reaching  weapons,  he  had 
little  to  fear  when  opposed  to  light-armed  cavalry  or  infantry.  The 
mail  and  helmets  were  always  kept  bright,  as  we  know,  but  Anna 
Comnena  adds  that  even  the  shields  of  steel  and  brass  were  so  brightly 
polished  as  to  dazzle  beholders.  Combined  with  the  pennons  and  banners 
of  various  forms,  with  their  glittering  emblazonry,  the  massed  men- 
at-arms  of  that  day  must  have  presented  a  magnificent  spectacle,  as  the 
Chroniclers  so  frequently  remind  us.  The  coat-of-mail  remained  with 
but  trifling  variations  the  chief  knightly  defence  until  the  close  of  the 
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thirteenth  century,  and  the  protection  it  afforded  was  so  complete  that  of 
900  combatants  who  once  entered  battle  in  steel  armour  but  three  were 
slain.  At  Joppa  in  1192,  during  a  battle  lasting  from  the  rising  to  the 
setting  sun,  only  three  were  killed  on  the  side  of  the  Crusaders  ;  at  the  battle 
of  Lincoln  only  three,  at  Evesham  (1260)  one  knight  and  two  esquires, 
at  Falkirk  (1295)  but  one  knight  and  thirty  foot  on  the  winning  side. 
These  somewhat  random  examples  seem  fairly  to  represent  the  loss  on 
the  side  of  the  victors,  though  terrible  massacres  overtook  the  losers.  The 
protection  was  such  that  Saladin's  bravest  warriors  reported  our  men  to  be 
impenetrable ;  blows,  they  said,  fell  as  if  on  rocks  of  flint,  for  our  people 
were  of  iron  and  would  yield  to  no  blows.  But  though  so  terrible  on 
horseback,  the  mailed  knight,  as  observed  by  Anna  Comnena,  was  little 
dangerous  when  dismounted.  Neither  had  the  English  failed  to  observe 
this,  and  thus  directed  all  their  efibrts  to  dismount  the  enemy.  They 
had  been  severely  galled  by  the  bow  at  Hastings,  and  they  came  to 
recognise  it  as  the  one  weapon  likely  to  render  them  really  formidable  to 
their  Norman  oppressors.  Henry  I.  encouraged  its  use,  and  we  soon 
find  the  English  arrows  described  as  falling  in  battle  like  a  shower  on 
the  grass  or  as  falling  snow.  In  a  skirmish  at  Bourgtheroude  in  11 24, 
the  first  discharge  brought  forty  horses  to  the  ground  before  a  stroke 
was  struck,  and  eighty  men-at-arms  soon  fell  prisoners  into  the  victors' 
hands.  At  the  battle  of  the  Standard,  the  cloud  of  arrows  pierced  the 
unarmoured  Scots,  and  chiefly  contributed  to  the  dreadful  slaughter, 
set  down  at  11,000.  The  effects  of  missile  weapons  were  such  that 
the  mailed  period  of  which  we  are  speaking  saw  three  English  kings 
fall  victims  to  the  bow,  while  a  fourth,  Edward  I.,  escaped  a  like  fate 
by  a  miracle.  The  accounts  handed  down  of  the  extraordinary  range 
and  precision  attained  soon  afterwards  by  this  weapon  appear  wholly 
incredible  in  the  light  of  modern  toxophilite  displays. 

The  cross-bow  was  an  even  more  powerful  weapon,  whose  use  had 
been  forbidden  in  war,  but  allowed  by  the  Pope  to  the  Crusaders  in  1 139. 
Richard  I.  appears  to  have  introduced  it  into  the  English  army,  which 
became  so  expert  in  its  use  that  in  some  of  the  sieges  conducted  during  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  the  enemies'  walls  could  not  be  manned. 
It  is  related  of  Richard,  both  at  the  sieges  of  Acre  and  Nottingham,  that 
he  himself  slew  men  with  this  weapon.     The  numbers  of  cross-bowmen 
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in  our  armies  appear,  however,  to  have  been  always  relatively  small. 
King  John,  with  400  knights,  had  but  250  cross-bowmen,  used  as 
skirmishers,  keeping  a  mile  in  front  of  the  army.  The  splendid  army  of 
Edward  I.  assembled  at  Poitou  (1242),  numbering  1600  knights  and 
20,000  foot,  comprised  but  700.  The  battle  of  Lincoln,  however,  was 
gained  by  them  owing  to  their  shot  mowing  down  the  horses  of  the 
barons,  who  were  rendered  helpless  when  dismounted.  The  cross-bow 
was  at  first  bent  by  the  hand  and  foot,  but  was  afterwards  of  steel,  when 
it  required  mechanical  aids  to  charge  it.  The  short  and  heavy  bolts, 
called  quarrels,  struck  with  greater  force  than  arrows,  and  the  knight  hit 
full  on  the  head  or  breast  by  one  was  fortunate  if  only  stunned. 
Instances  are  recorded  of  twofold  mail  and  the  quilted  coat  being  pene- 
trated by  them.  Cross-bowmen  for  a  long  time  formed  corps  d'elite, 
the  weight  of  the  weapon  and  the  armour  causing  them  to  be 
frequently  mounted,  and  so  early  as  King  John  the  mounted  "  balistarii '' 
were  provided  with  one,  two,  or  even  three  horses  each,  with  carts  to 
carry  the  quarrels  and  even  the  cross-bows  as  well.  Notwithstanding 
superior  accuracy  in  aim  and  penetrating  power,  it  fell  into  disuse  in 
England  soon  after  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century,  owing  to  its  heavy 
weight  and  liability  to  damage  by  wet,  and  above  all,  on  account  of  the 
greater  rapidity  with  which  arrows  could  be  discharged  from  the  long- 
bow,— in  a  ratio  of  something  like  ten  to  one. 

Nothing  is  more  constantly  met  with  in  chronicles  than  accounts  of 
the  destructive  effects  of  missiles,  whether  from  bow  or  cross-bow,  upon 
the  horses  of  mounted  combatants ;  yet,  apart  from  the  poetic  fancy  of 
Wace,  who  mounts  Fitz-Osbert  on  an  iron-clad  steed  at  Hastings,  the 
first  mention  of  horse -armour  at  all  connected  with  English  history 
is  at  the  battle  of  Gisors  in  1198,  when  Richard  I.  speaks  of  the 
capture  of  140  sets  in  terms  which  plainly  show  that  he  then  met 
with  it  for  the  first  time.  It  has,  however,  been  concluded,  from  the 
absence  of  any  mention  of  horse-armour  in  English  statutes  until  1298, 
that  it  was  unknown  here  till  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century.  At  this 
time  a  man-at-arms  in  France  received  half  as  much  again  in  pay  if 
his  horse  was  armoured,  and  in  1303  every  man  with  an  estate  of  500 
livres  was  bound  to  provide  horse-armour.  A  mailed  horse  appears  in 
the  effigy  of  Sir  Robert  de  Shirland  in  Sheppey,  and  a  fine  figure  of  a 
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steed  completely  clad  in  mail  is  among  the  figures  of  The  Painted 
Chamber y  published  by  the  Society  of  Antiquaries. 

The  English  custom  of  fighting  on  foot,  it  is  almost  needless  to  add, 
had  been  adopted  by  the  Danish  and  even  the  Norman  settlers  here,  and 
during  the  civil  wars  of  Henry  L,  Stephen,  and  Henry  II.,  the  leaders 
on  both  sides,  including  the  kings  in  person,  fought  their  battles  dis- 
mounted, rendering  horse-armour  of  relatively  small  importance. 

A  permanent  force  was  raised  by  a  law  of  Henry  II.  in  1181, 
compelling  every  burgess  or  freeman  to  possess  an  iron  headpiece,  a 
lance,  and  either  a  mail  hauberk  or  a  gambeson,  according  to  his 
means :  and  this  was  supplemented  by  the  addition,  under  Henry 
III.  in  1253,  of  swords  and  knives  to  the  infantry  equipment,  and  the 
calling  up  of  a  reserve  of  those  possessed  of  less  than  40s.  of  land,  armed 
with  scythes,  long-handled  axes,  knives,  and  other  rustic  weapons. 
Soon  afterwards  a  wild  Welsh  and  Cornish  infantry  was  enrolled,  and  we 
hear  of  lagers  and  intrenchments,  and  in  1302  one  of  the  first  really 
crushing  defeats  is  inflicted  on  chivalry  at  the  hands .  of  burghers  by  the 
men  of  Bruges,  who  slew  forty  counts  and  barons  at  Cambray. 

This  extensive  arming  of  the  population  led  to  the  formation  of  bands 
of  outlaws,  who  devastated  the  country,  something  in  the  manner  of  the 
free-companies  of  France  at  a  later  time.  A  young  man  named  William, 
declining  to  acknowledge  Lewis  of  France  in  12 16,  drew  together  a 
thousand  bowmen  and  conducted  a  guerilla  warfare  in  the  forests  of 
Sussex.  The  still  more  renowned  Adam  Gordon  infested  the  woody 
country  between  Wilts  and  Hants  until  Prince  Edward  at  last,  about 
1267,  overcame  him  in  single  combat.  The  ancient  Ballads  abound  with 
instances  of  such  exploits,  which  are  embodied  in  the  romance  of  Robin 
Hood. 

A  contemporary  of  Richard  I.  describes  the  equipment  of  an  English 
foot-soldier  as  consisting  of  an  iron  headpiece,  a  coif  and  coat-of-mail, 
and  ''  a  tissue  of  many  folds  of  linen,  difficult  of  penetration  and  artificially 
worked  with  the  needle,  vulgarly  called  a  pourpoint."  He  was  taught 
to  receive  cavalry  with  the  right  knee  on  the  ground,  the  left  leg  bent, 
the  shield  in  the  left  hand  and  the  butt  of  the  lance  in  the  ground  with 
the  point  to  the  enemy.  Between  every  two  lances  was  a  cross-bowman 
with  a  rear  rank  to  load  while  the  front  shot.     Against  this  formation 
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the  Moslem  cavalry's  "  surging  charges  foamed  themselves  away,"  and  as 
at  Waterloo,  the  retreating  squadrons  were  charged  ^ain  and  again  by 
our  heavy-armed  horse.  On  the  other  hand,  the  same  tactics,  when 
employed    against    forces    largely   composed    of    English    archers,    were 


A  complete  suit  of  miil,  with  coif  ai 

iii  mufflcri,  lite 

twelfth  cenlury. 

in  Coring  Church. 

A  thiriKnth-cenlury  luk,  with  re infc 

.rcing  plalet,  »i 

d  to  hive  betn  fa 

unsuccessful ;  thus  the  Welsh  in  1295  set  their  long  spears  on  the  ground 
with  points  towards  the  cavalry,  but  the  Earl  of  Warwick  placed  an 
archer  between  every  two  horsemen  and  routed  them.  Wallace's  massed 
pikemen,  three  years  later,  were  broken  by  Edward's  archers  and  military 
engines,  and  routed  by  the  men-at-arms,  who  dashed  into  the  openings. 
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It  does  not  appear  that  any  special  study  of  mail  has  been  undertaken, 
or  that  any  good  collection  of  mail  has  been  formed,  nor  have  the  many 
varieties  been  arranged  chronologically  in  the  order  in  which  they 
appeared.  Materials  for  such  a  study  exist,  though  not  very  abundantly, 
in  the  Tower,  the  British  Museum,  the  collection  at  Woolwich  and  Dover 
Castle,  the  Armourers'  Hall,  Warwick  Castle,  Parham,  and  in  other  private 
collections,  and  from  these  and  the  effigies  of  mailed  knights  it  can  be 
seen  that  an  almost  endless  variety  exists,  not  only  in  the  sizes  of  the 
links,  which  vary  from  ^  to  |  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  but  in  the  sections 
of  the  wire  used,  which  may  be  round,  flat,  triangular,  trapeziform, 
quadrate,  polygonal,  etc.  Nor  is  there  less  diversity  in  the  method  of 
closing  the  rings,  which  was  accomplished  either  by  welding,  single  or 
double  riveting,  with  a  flattening  and  more  or  less  overlapping  of  the  links, 
soldering  or  merely  butting.  Again,  there  are  many  ways  of  arranging 
the  links,  producing  mail  of  very  diflferent  weights,  either  double  or  single, 
as  well  as  mail  in  which  certain  parts  are  stronger  than  the  rest.  In 
European  mail  four  links  are  usually  made  to  pass  through  a  centre  one, 
though  this  is  not  an  invariable  rule.  The  statement  in  Beckman's  History 
of  Inventions^  that  wire-drawing  was  invented  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
was  held  for  a  long  time  to  furnish  a  safe  date,  but  two  Corporations  of 
wire-drawers  occur  in  Etienne  Boileau*s  Paris  Livres  des  Mestiers^  in  the 
middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  the  art  is  actually  of  unknown 
antiquity.  The  mail,  we  read,  was  kept  bright  by  barreling,  but  does 
not  appear  to  have  presented  much  scope  for  decoration.  The  Edda 
speaks  of  a  byrnie  of  gold,  and  there  are  other  allusions  to  gilded  mail, 
and  we  find  hauberks  scalloped  at  the  extremities,  and  finished  ofi^  with 
rings  of  brass. 

Two  suits  of  mail  (see  Fig.  3),  illustrated  in  the  catalogue  of 
the  loan  collection  of  Ironmongers'  Hall  in  1861,  now  in  the  possession 
of  Mr.  J.  E.  Gardner,  F.S.A.,  are  formed  of  unriveted  links,  the  ends 
of  the  rings  being  merely  butted.  Their  authenticity  has  therefore  been 
questioned.  The  description  of  them  printed  in  1861  was  to  the  eflfect 
that  they  had  been  found  in  a  chest  or  in  a  vault  of  a  church  in  Oxford- 
shire. In  the  manuscript  catalogue  of  the  collection  at  Parham  is  a  note 
to  the  effect  that  they  were  found  in  stone  coffins  built  in  the  wall  of 
the  church  at  Goring,  Berks,  supposed  to  be  coflSns  of  the  Beche  or 
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De  Beche  family,  and  contained  skeletons,  a  third  suit  having  been 
destroyed  except  the  hood,  which  is  now  at  Parham.  However  this 
may  be,  the  larger  suit  affords  a  good  representation  of  the  mailed  figure 
of  the  end  of  the  twelfth,  and  the  small  one  of  that  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  with  reinforcing  pieces  of  plate.  The  possibility  of  their  having 
been  made  for  lying  in  state  or  funerals  deserves  perhaps  a  passing  note, 
especially  in  view  of  their  respective  dimensions ;  and  it  is  in  any  case 
very  questionable  whether  the  prices  paid  for  them  would  have  re- 
munerated the  labour  of  producing  forgeries.  Another  hauberk  of  large 
size  was  found  in  Phcenix  Park,  Dublin,  thirty  years  ago,  but  a  silver 
badge  of  an  O'Neil  found  with  it  showed  it  to  have  been  buried  not 


Fig.  4. — Mail  caif,  fiat-topped,  with  Itathtr  tivag. 

From  the  effigy  of  William  Longnpee,  ion  of  Henry  II.  by  Fair  Roumond,  who  liied  11Z7.    Salitbury  Cathedral. 

Fic.  5, — Mail  toif,  mund-leppeJ,  with  jiwtlUd  fiUti. 

From  the  fffigy  of  Robert  de  Vete,  Earl  of  Oxforii,  Jied  iiii.     Hatfield  Broad-Oak  Church. 

Fig.  6. — Mail  coif,  csnical  top,  toith  csraitet  and  mantelet. 

From  the  effigy  of  John  of  Eltham,  Earl  of  Cornwall,  died  1 J34,     Weitminiter  Abbey. 

earlier  than  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.  In  the  thirteenth 
century  the  curious  and  well-known  banded  mail  appears  on  effigies  and 
other  representations,  which  Mr.  J.  G.  Waller,  F.S.A.,  regards  as  caused 
by  the  passing  of  a  leather  thong  through  each  alternate  row  of  rings, 
for  the  sake  of  extra  strength.  This  variety  may  have  originated  with 
the  single  thong  passed  through  the  links  of  the  coif  over  the  forehead 
and  below  the  knee,  seen  in  early  effigies  like  that  of  William  Longespee 
(Fig.  4)  at  Salisbury. 

The  defence  of  the  body  was  for  a  time  wholly  left  to  the  mail  with 
the   underlying  gambeson,  and    the   shield,  but   the   head    had    always 
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received  the  additional  protection  of  a  cap  of  steel,  called  the  chapelle- 
de-fer,  worn  indifferently  under  or  over  the  coif  of  mail.  Effigies  of  the 
first  half  of  the  thirteenth  century  show  it  both  round  and  flat  at  the  top 
(Figs.  4,  5,  6,  and  7).  The  nasal  piece  associated  with  the  conical  helm 
(Fig.  2)  of  the  eleventh  century  tended  to  disappear  in  the  twelfth. 

The  fact  that  English  armies  under  Richard  I.  were  made  to 
abandon  their  ancient  formation  and  to  engage  on  horseback,  and  to 
rely  on  the  battle-axe  and  mace  as  their  chief  weapons,  and  the  presence 
of  the  large  bodies  of  archers  and  arbalisters  which  he  brought  into  the 
field,  led  to  the  introduction,  probably  by  Richard  himself,  of  the  great 
heaume  worn  over  the  steel  cap  and  padding,  and  only  put  on  at  the 
moment  of  battle.  It  is  first  seen  on  Richard's  second  seal,  and  con- 
sisted of  a  cylinder,  usually  flat-topped,  with  two  horizontal  clefts  for 
vision,  and  strengthened  by  bands  crossing  each  other' over  the  face  and 
top.  Breathing-holes  were  added  towards  the  middle  of  the  century, 
and  the  grated  front  was  introduced  soon  after,  to  admit  more  air.  This 
is  seen  in  the  first  seal  of  Henry  III.,  and  another  advance,  the  movable 
vantail,  hinged  at  the  side,  in  his  second  seal.  An  oft-described  specimen 
in  the  Tower  weighs  13  lb.  8  oz.,  but  is  regarded  by  Lord  Dillon,  the 
present  Curator  of  the  Armouries,  as  a  forgery.  About  1270  we  some- 
times find  it  with  a  round  top,  though  the  flat  top  did  not  go  quite  out 
till  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  attempts  made  to  seize 
and  drag  it  off^,  so  often  noticed  by  Chroniclers,  led  to  its  being  secured 
by  a  chain.  The  further  changes  seen  were  improvements  in  the  visor, 
giving  better  vision  and  more  air,  fixing  it  more  securely,  and  so 
transferring  the  weight  from  the  head  to  the  shoulders,  and  changing 
the  flat  top  to  a  cone,  on  which  blows  fell  with  less  stunning  effect. 

These  heaumes,  by  concealing  the  face,  intensified  a  difficulty  already 
felt  at  Hastings,  when  Duke  William  was  obliged  to  raise  his  helmet  to 
contradict  a  rumour  of  his  death.  Recognition,  now  become  impossible, 
led  to  the  use  of  heraldic  badges,  at  first  painted  on  the  helm,  as  they 
already  were  on  the  shield  ;  and  of  crests,  first  in  the  fan  or  peacock's 
feather  shape,  as  on  the  second  seal  of  Richard  I.,  and  afterwards  to  more 
distinctive  crests  and  badges.  The  Crusading  Chroniclers  relate  that  the 
crests  were  brilliant  with  jewels,  and  they  are  represented  as  circled  by 
coronets  in  the  seals  of  Henry  III.  and  his  son  Edward.     The  heaume  of 
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St.  Louis,  1249,  was  gilded.  Richard  himself,  in  gala  dress,  on  the  day 
after  his  marriage  with  Berengaria,  is  described  by  Vinsauf  as  wearing  a 
Damascus  sword  with  gold  hilt  and  silver-scaled  scabbard,  his  saddle 
inlaid  with  precious  stones,  his  horse  bitted  with  gold,  and  in  place 
of  the  high  defensive  plates  before  and  behind  in  general  use  two  little 
golden  lions  with  raised  paws. 


Fic.  y.— Helmet  ofironxe  and  iron,  from  County  DoKn.     Twelfth  century. 

Next  to  the  headpiece  the  most  urgent  necessity  was  to  protect 
the  breast  against  the  direct  shock  of  the  lance,  and  for  this  a  rigid 
defence  was  of  the  utmost  importance.  Thus  a  beginning  was  made 
even  during  the  mail  period  towards  the  introduction  of  plate-armour. 
Jazerant  and  scale  armour  of  small  plates  had  been  adopted  to  this  end  by 
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the  Franks,  and  Charlemagne  had  introduced  the  classic  breastplate. 
Something  of  the  kind  was  perhaps  even  known  to  the  Viking,  and 
by  the  twelfth  century  Scandinavians  certainly  used  a  defence  called  a 
briostbiorg  beneath  the  mail,  extending  from  the  neck  to  the  waist. 
Chroniclers  allude  to  shining  breastplates  long  before  there  is  the 
slightest  appearance  of  them  in  illustrations,  though  from  the  time  that 
surcoats  were  worn  over  the  armour  it  becomes  difficult  to  see  what 
is  beneath.  Allusion  is  often  made  to  a  plastron-de-fer  ;  and  in  the 
combat  between  Richard,  when  Earl  of  Poitou,  and  William  des  Barres 
we  read  that  an  iron  defence  was  worn  over  the  breast.  One  of  the 
effigies  in  the  Temple  Church  is  equipped  with  a  back  and  breast  plate 
of  single  plates  united  by  straps.  It  is  stated  that  the  bodyguard  of 
Henry  III.,  400  strong,  which  fled  at  the  battle  of  Lewes  in  1244,  wore 
breastplates ;  and  in  1277,  3^^  cavalry  so  armed  were  sent  to  Wales. 

Following  the  head  and  breast,  the  limbs  received  protection  from 
plate-armour,  the  knees  and  shins  of  mounted  men-at-arms  being  peculiarly 
exposed  to  injury  in  melees  with  infantry,  from  blows  of  the  two-handed 
battle-axe  and  mace.  Additional  security  was  absolutely  essential  against 
these  weapons,  which  were  introduced  both  for  horse  and  foot  by  Richard 
I.,  and  had  grown  in  favour  ever  since.  These  even  penetrated  mail,  the 
Irish  axe  in  particular  being  reputed  to  cut  ofF  limbs  in  spite  of  its 
protection.  The  Scandinavians,  with  their  keen  military  instincts, 
had  provided  themselves  in  the  twelfth  century  with  knee-caps  of  iron 
attached  to  overalls  worn  over  the  mail.  Our  earlier  mailed  efligies, 
however,  show  no  special  defence  for  the  knee,  though  the  one  at 
Salisbury,  attributed  by  Stothard  to  William  Longespee,  already  noticed, 
has  a  stout  thong  passing  between  the  links  of  mail  just  under  it. 
The  effigy  of  Robert  of  Normandy,  of  which  there  is  a  cast  in  the 
National  Portrait  Gallery,  shows  a  thick  overall  under  the  chausses  of 
mail,  and  drawn  over  the  mail  chaussons  at  the  knee  (Fig.  8,  No.  i), 
and  a  similar  appearance  is  seen  in  the  first  seal  of  Richard  I.  ;  in  the 
sleeping  guards  of  the  Easter  Sepulchre  at  Lincoln  (Fig.  9)  ;  and  other 
monuments  of  the  same  date.  In  the  effigy  attributed  to  William,  Earl 
of  Pembroke,  in  the  Temple,  who  died  in  1289  (Fig.  8,  No.  2),  and 
in  Stothard's  drawing  of  the  effigy  at  Whitworth,  an  appearance  of  a 
thick  cap  is  also  to  be  seen,  perhaps  the  extremity  of  a  padded  overall 
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overlapping  the  knee  ;  and  in  other  examples  the  thick  quilted  gambeson 
leg-defence  is  clearly  seen  below  the  mail,  covering  the  knee,  and  in 
the  case  of  De  Vere,  who  died  1221,  it  has  the  interesting  addition 
of  an  octagonal  plate  (Fig.  8,  No.  3),  apparently  of  iron,  over  the  knee- 
cap. The  effigy,  called  the  second  Longespee,  at  Salisbury  (Fig.  8, 
No.  4),  about  1260,  exhibits  an  apparently  double  thickness  of  mail  at 
this  point,  caused  by  the  overlapping  of  the  chausses  and  chaussons,  with 


Fio.  S.—I/Justratioa  af  the  development  of  plate-armour. 

1.  The  giinbaon  appcicing  below  ihi  cliiuIKi,  bul  covering  the  chauHoiu  of  mail,  forming  an  extra  protection 
to  the  knee.     From  the  effigy  of  Robert  of  Normand)'. 

1.  The  same,  but  apparently  with  an  eitra  appliei)  cap.  From  the  effigy  aicribed  to  one  of  the  Pembroke!  in 
the  Temple  Church. 

].  The  quilted  gambcaon  appearing  below  the  chauiiei  and  drawn  over  the  chauiioni,  with  the  additional  pro- 
tection for  the  knee-cap  of  an  octagonal  plate.     From  the  effigy  of  Robert  de  Vere,  Earl  a(  Oiford. 

4.  The  chauuei  and  chauiioni  overlapping,  forming  a  double  thitkneii  of  mail,  with  the  addition  of  a  ijuatre- 

foil  plate  over  the  knee-cap.     From  the  eHigy  attributed  to  the  lecond  Longnpce  at  Salisbury. 

5.  A  ridge<l  knee-defence  of  cuir-bouilli  or  plate  enveloping  the  knee,  over  the  mail.     From  the  effigy  of 

Robert  Ro«  in  the  Temple. 

6.  GloboK  knee-cap  of  Aymer  de  Valence.     Westminster  Abbey. 

7.  Decorated  knee-defence  fl-om  an  effigy  in  Whalton  Church. 
S.  Crow-ridged  knee-defence  from  an  effigy  of  Robert  de  Bojt. 

the    addition    of  a   circular   plate    with    a   quatrefoil    upon    it.      Con- 
temporary Chroniclers  also  mention  that  greaves  were  worn  by  knights 
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in  the  time  of  Richard  I.,  though  the  earliest  manuscript  illustration 
of  them  occurs  in  Matthew  of  Paris's  Lives  of  the  Offas. 

The  feet  were  cased  in  mail,  and  the  spurs  were  simple  straight  spikes 
or  goads,  perhaps  worn  on  one  heel  only  and  called  the  prick-spur. 
Under  the  early  Plantagenets  the  point  was  fixed  on  a  ball,  while  the  rowel 
spur  is  seen  in  the  monument  to  Le  Botiler  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III. 

Under  the  heroic  Richard  the  powers  of  defence  seem  to  have 
definitely  triumphed  over  those  of  attack.  Knights  sheathed  in  mail  over 
quilted  work,  and  wearing  the  great  battle-helm,  appeared  invulnerable 
and  able  to  encounter  the  most  fearful  odds,  and  even  to  rescue  each  other 
when  dismounted  amidst  swarming  enemies.  The  further  changes  during 
the  mailed  period  were  in  the  direction  of  military  display,  which  has 
always  oflfered  an  attractive  field.  Whenever  the  pressure  for  improved 
armament  was  relieved  through  the  defensive  equipment  for  the  time 
satisfying  the  wearer,  whether  a  naked  savage  or  well-equipped  soldier, 
attention  was  turned  to  the  warrior's  personal  embellishments,  partly  to 
gratify  the  wearer's  vanity,  partly  to  captivate  and  dazzle,  but  chiefly  to 
aflFi-ight  and  awe  the  enemy.  The  fact  that  the  French  and  English 
wore  the  same  armour  and  equipment,  and  the  common  occurrence  of 
internecine  wars  at  this  time,  rendered  distinguishing  costumes  particularly 
necessary.  By  simply  throwing  away  their  cognisance  at  the  battle  of 
Noyon,  Peter  de  Maule  and  others  escaped  recognition  and  mingled 
with  the  pursuers,  while  Ralph  de  Courci  mistook  the  French  for  his 
own  side  and  was  taken  prisoner.  Nothing  but  the  different-coloured 
crosses  sewn  to  the  garments  of  the  French,  English,  and  Flemish  Crusaders 
served  to  distinguish  them,  and  white  crosses  alone  distinguished  the 
party  of  Simon  de  Montfort,  1264,  f^^^  their  enemies.  Nothing 
approaching  to  any  uniform  is  heard  of  in  this  age,  unless  when  Richard 
of  Gloucester  traversed  France  in  1250,  with  a  retinue  of  forty  knights 
equipped  all  alike,  with  new  harness  glittering  with  gold,  on  his  visit  to 
the  Pope. 

The  beautifully-sculptured  guards  of  the  early  fourteenth  century 
Easter  Sepulchre  in  Lincoln  Cathedral  (Fig.  9)  present  fine  examples 
of  the  costume  of  the  knight  armed  with  the  mace,  sword,  and  shield 
towards  the  end  of  the  mailed  period.  The  bassinet  on  the  figure  to 
the  right  is  particularly  noteworthy. 


I 


Ill 


The  Transition  Period — From  about  the  Reign  of  Edward  I.  to  that  of 

Richard  11.^  1272-1399 


The  warrior  sheathed  in  mail,  mounted  on  his  charger,  whether  pricking 
alone  or  in  troops  over  hill  and  dale,  was  a  picturesque  and  portentous 
figure,  and  when  massed  for  battle  presented  an  awe-inspiring  sight. 
The  gray  burnished  steel,  glittering  in  the  sun  or  under  lowering  skies, 
relieved  by  the  fluttering  pennons  and  banners  and  emblazoned  shields, 
formed  a  picture  that  the  old  Crusading  Chroniclers  loved  to  dwell  on, 
filling  the  imagination  with  those  great  gatherings  of  the  chivalry  of 
Europe.  In  the  days  of  the  last  of  the  Paladins,  of  Godfrey  de  Bouillon 
and  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion,  the  dress  of  burnished  mail  was  the  knight's 
especial  pride,  and  no  garment  concealed  it.  But  as  progress  and  love  of 
change  are  universal,  and  the  mail  itself  could  not  well  be  embellished,  an 
embroidered  surcoat  was  worn  over  it  in  the  more  degenerate  days  of 
John  and  his  son  Henry,  concealing  all  but  the  limbs  and  head.  This 
garment  became  the  vehicle  for  distinguishing  marks  and  colours,  like  the 
modern  racing-jacket.  A  little  later,  when  emblazoned  with  heraldry, 
it  served  to  distinguish  the  individual.  The  transfer  of  the  surcoat  from 
under  to  over  the  mail  gave  rise  to  the  custom  of  concealing  the  steel 
panoply  under  rich  materials,  which  distinguished  the  Transition  Period 
in  armour.  While  it  lasted  we  literally  and  constantly  meet  with  the 
"  iron  hand  under  the  velvet  glove."  This  and  the  continual  piling  of 
one  coat  of  defence  upon  another,  in  the  fruitless  attempt  to  secure 
immunity  for  life  and  limb,  are  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  period  we 
are  now  to  treat. 
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PiATE  II. — Second  suit  of  Sir  Henry  Lee,  master  of  the  armoury,  reduced  fac-simile 
of  No.  19  ill  tlie  Armourers  Album,  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum. 
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to  protect  some  part  that  had  been  proved  by  the  practical  experience  of 
armed  strife  to  be  vulnerable.  These  additions  were  naturally  subject  to 
modification,  according  to  the  passing  dictates  of  military  display,  or  the 
changing  fashions  of  civilian  dress. 

Fig.  10  is  taken  from  one  of  the  English  MSS.  most  valuable  for  the 
knightly  costume  of  the  Transition.  The  armour  is  in  this  MS.  almost 
entirely  mai],  of  the  banded  variety,  worn  beneath  a  surcoat,  which  is 
hardly  ever  emblazoned.  Plate-armour  is  only  represented  by  the  knee- 
caps, with  an  occasional  roundel  and  shoulder-plate.  The  great  helm, 
always  with  a  fan-crest,  the  chapelle-de-fer  worn  beneath  or  above  the 


From  the  early  fourtcenlh-ccnlury  English  MS.  known  at  Qaeta  Miry'i  Puller,  z  B.  vii.,  in  the  Britith 
MuieuRi.  The  combalanu  are  in  banded  mail  and  long  lurcoali,  and  lome  wear  the  great  helmi  with 
fan-crett*.  Ailelte)  and  knee-cap)  are  the  only  plate-armour  visible.  Some  of  (he  horK<  have  long 
houiingi  and  also  bear  the  fan.crest. 

mail  coiffe,  the  bassinet,  often  visored,  and  the  broad-brimmed  round 
helmet  are  worn,  except  in  jousts,  quite  indifferently. 

The  head,  being  the  most  vulnerable  part  of  the  body  and  the  most 
difficult  to  protect,  received  the  greatest  amount  of  attention.  The  great 
helm,  with  bands  and  cross-cuts  for  the  sight,  continued  in  use  through- 
out the  Transition,  but  with  a  sugar  -  loaf  crown,  and  rendered  less 
insupportable  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  by  transferring  the  weight 
from  the  head  to  the  shoulders.  It  was  occasionally  of  brass — Chaucer 
mentions  the  knight's  "  helm  of  latoun  bright,"  a  metal  used  so  far  back  as 
Henry  I. — and  much  more  frequently  of  cuir-bouilli,  as  in  the  tourna- 
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ment  at  Windsor  in  1278,  when  twelve  of  the  thirty-eight  knights  had 
gilded  helms,  and  were  called  digniores.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  how- 
ever, that  a  helm  of  Poitou  steel  was  even  then  the  surest  defence. 

To  the  custom  of  hanging  arms  in  churches  we  are  indebted  for 
the  preservation  of  all  the  most  valuable  historic  pieces.  The  first  record 
of  this  poetic  usage  occurs  early  in  the  thirteenth  century,  when  William 
of  Toulouse  hung  his  helm  and  splendid  shield  over  St.  Julien's  tomb 
at  Brives,  and  his  lance  and  sword,  bow  and  quiver,  outside.  By  the 
middle  of  the  century  it  had  become  the  practice,  when  a  brave  knight 
died,  to  hang  his  shield  and  helm  on  the  walls  above  his  grave,  and  it 
appears  in  addition,  from  the  instance  of  the  King  of  France  after  the 
battle  of  Cassel  in  1328,  that  the  victor  in  some  cases  presented  his  arms 
to  the  nearest  church.  The  helm  of  the  Black  Prince,  still  suspended 
above  his  tomb  at  Canterbury  (Fig.  11),  is  an  illustration  familiar  to  all. 
By  the  kindness  of  Sir  Noel  Paton  we  are  enabled  to  present  an  even 
finer  helm  (Fig.  12),  in  more  perfect  preservation,  which  formerly  hung 
above  the  tomb  of  Sir  Richard  Pembridge,  K.G.,  in  Hereford  Cathedral, 
who  died  one  year  before  the  Prince  of  Wales,  in  1375.  Its  admirable 
workmanship  has  been  fully  described  by  Baron  de  Cosson,  its  fine  steely 
quality  being  such  that  no  penknife  would  scratch  its  polished  surface. 
It  is  formed  of  three  pieces — the  cone,  the  cylinder,  and  the  top-piece, 
welded  so  beautifully  that  no  seam  is  visible,  and  these  are  joined  by 
round-headed  nails  clinched  on  the  inside.  Every  practical  detail,  down 
to  the  minutest,  has  received  careful  attention.  The  metal  is  thickened 
and  turned  outwards  round  the  eye-piece,  which  is  thus  efficiently 
guarded,  and  the  bottom  edge  is  rolled  inwards  over  a  thick  wire,  so  as 
not  to  cut  the  surcoat.  These  and  other  details  given  by  Baron 
de  Cosson  in  the  Catalogue  of  Armour  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Archaeo- 
logical Institute  in  1880,  show  conclusively  that  this  specimen  at  least 
is  a  real  war  helm,  fitted  to  resist  and  to  strike  fire  under  the  shock  of  a 
lance  that  might  unhorse  its  wearer.  The  conical  helm  was  worn  over 
the  visorless  bassinet  next  described,  as  the  previous  helms  had  been 
worn  over  the  chapelle-de-fer,  and  being  only  donned  in  the  hour  of 
danger,  is  rarely  represented  in  monuments,  except  as  a  pillow  under 
the  head.  When  worn  the  face  was  invisible  and  recognition 
impossible,  so   that    a  moulded  crest   of  linen,   leather,  or  some  light 


r  ofthi  Black  Prince,  with  hii  shield,  froi. 
Canterbury  Cathedral. 
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material  surmounted  it  and  became  its  most  important  feature.  A 
mantling  was  also  introduced,  at  first  in  the  simple  form  of  a  puggaree,  as 
seen  in  the  effigy  of  the  Black  Prince  (Fig.  i6),  but  later  of  more  ample 
dimensions,  fantastically  shredded  to  represent  the  supposed  rents  of 
battle.  When  the  taste  for  military  display  increased,  these  mantles 
were  usually  of  scarlet  lined  with  ermine.  A  wide-rimmed  helm  is 
often  represented  as  worn  over  or  in  place  of  the  bassinet,  and  jewelled 
and  crested.  This  form  reappears  continually,  its  first  introduction 
dating  so  far  back  as  the  Bayeux  tapestry. 

The  bassinet,  used  with  or  without  the  helm,  enjoyed  a  prolonged 
period  of  favour  from  Edward  I.  to  Henry  VI,     It  differed  from  the 


Fig.    X-i.—  llt    Mm    of   Richard    F(m-  Yia.  ^i.—Baamt  from  the  tomh  of  Sir  Jeha 

bridge^      K.G.,     from      Hereford  de  Melsa,  Aldborough  Churchy  Helderness. 

Cathedral.      Sir  Noit  Paton.  From  a  photograph  by  Baron  de  Casson. 

older  chapelle-dc-fer  worn  with  the  hood  of  mail,  in  having  the  mail 
hung  round  it,  instead  of  passing  over  or  under  it.  This  mail,  now 
called  the  camail  or  gorget,  was  laced  to  a  series  of  staples  along  the 
edges  of  the  bassinet  and  fell  like  a  curtain  on  to  the  shoulders.  At  the 
outset  merely  a  skull-cap,  it  was  gradually  prolonged  at  the  back  and  sides 
so  as  to  leave  only  the  face  exposed.  Early  in  the  fourteenth  century 
its  appearance  was  profoundly  modified  by  the  addition  of  a  movable 
visor,  at  first  hinged  at  the  side,  but  subsequently  raised  and  lowered 
from  above  the  forehead.  Being  readily  removed,  the  visor  was  only 
worn  in  action,  and  is  thus  rarely  represented  in  effigies  and  brasses. 
No  helm  was  worn  over  the  visored  bassinet,  which  became  the 
battle   head-piece  of  the  fourteenth  century  and  part  of  the  fifi:eenth. 
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the  helm  being  reserved  for  jousts  and  tournaments.  We  are  able, 
by  the  kindness  of  Baron  de  Cosson,  to  give  an  illustration  (Fig.  13) 
of  a  real  bassinet  of  large  size,  from  the  tomb  of  Sir  John  de  Melsa 
in  Aldborough  Church,  Holderness.     It  is  described  in  the  Catalogue  of 


Fig.  14. — J  baiiinei  transfarmed  into  a  sallad  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
From  Sir  Nee/  Paten'i  callecticH. 

Arms  already  referred  to  as  of  the  second  half  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
and  was  worn  with  a  large  visor.  A  second  bassinet  is  illustrated  (Fig. 
14)  from  Sir  Noel  Paton's  collection,  described  by  Baron  de  Cosson  as 
transformed  into  a  sallad  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
Fine  bassinets  are  in  the  Tower  and  at  Woolwich,  and  in  the  Burgess, 
Christy,  and  Wallace  collections,  all  happily  belonging  to  the  nation,  and 
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in  Warwick  Castle  and  at  Parham,  but  none  are  directly  connected 
with  English  wearers.  The  beaked  visor,  represented  in  so  many 
manuscripts  of  about  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century,  is  a  fine  defensive 
and  not  unpicturesque  form.  There  are  several  real  examples  in  the 
Musee  d'Artillerie  in  Paris,  two  of  which  are  regarded  as  English. 

The  bassinet,  like  the  rest  of  the  knight's  armour,  did  not  necessarily 
exhibit  a  surface  of  plain  burnished  steel.  It  was  frequently  covered 
with  leather,  as  mentioned  in  the  inventories  of  Humphrey  de  Bohun, 
1322,  and  of  Dover  Castle,  1344  ;  while  the  King  of  France  at  one  time 
wore  his  bassinet  covered  with  white  leather.  One  of  cuir-bouilli,  in 
Simon  Burley's  inventory,  1388,  is  coloured  white  and  green.  It  was 
also  tinned  or  gilded,  and  even  of  pure  gold,  as  prizes  for  tourneys,  or  like 
one  set  with  gems,  sent  to  Edward  I.  by  his  fether-in-law  in  1334.  In 
a  bequest  of  William  Langford,  1 4 1 1 ,  is  a  headpiece  covered  with  red 
velvet,  and  actual  specimens  so  covered  are  not  unknown.  The  richness 
of  the  decorations  bestowed  on  these  helmets  is  shown  in  the  goldsmith's 
account  of  one  made  for  the  King  of  France  in  1352,  and  of  another 
made  in  the  same  year  for  the  Dauphin  with  a  band  of  forty  large  pearls. 
Effigies  and  brasses  show  that  coronets  and  jewelled  fillets  commonly 
adorned  them,  even  in  the  case  of  simple  knights,  and  that  these  are  not 
imaginary  decorations  may  be  gathered  from  Froissart,  who  mentions 
that  the  King  of  Castille  actually  entered  a  battle  in  1385  with  his 
bassinet  enriched  with  20,000  francs*  worth  of  gems.  Sir  Guy  of 
Warwick,  in  the  Romance,  is  given  a  helmet  adorned  with  a  circle  of 
gold  set  with  most  precious  stones. 

Some  notable  champions,  like  Sir  John  Chandos  and  the  Earl  of 
Warwick,  prided  themselves  on  a  disregard  of  danger  and  habitually 
fought  without  a  visor,  yet  the  tendency  to  close  every  crevice  with  plate 
defences  developed  continuously,  and  the  frequent  accidents  at  tourneys, 
when  the  lance-point  glanced  upward  and  entered  the  throat  under  the 
camail,  led  to  the  introduction,  about  1330,  of  a  gorget  of  plate  or 
scales,  which  with  the  visor  converted  the  bassinet  into  a  closed  helmet. 

The  defence  of  the  breast  was  always  considered  next  in  importance 
to  the  head,  and  fourteenth-century  inventories  constantly  refer  to  "  pairs 
of  plates  large,"  perhaps  like  those  till  recently  worn  in  Persia,  corsets  de 
fer,  cors  d'acier,  brust  plate  pour  justes,  and  other  defences  of  plate. 
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Chaucer  writes,  "  Some  would  be  armed  in  an  haubergeon,  a  bright 
breastplate  and  a  gypoun."  The  globose  form  given  to  the  chests  of 
effigies,  such  as  that  of  the  Black  Prince,  seems  to  imply  the  presence 
of  a  rigid  defence  under  the  emblazoned  surcoat. 

The  limbs  began  to  be  definitely  protected  over  the  mail  in  the 
second  half  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Effigies  and  manuscript 
illustrations  of  that  date  commonly  represent  globose  knee-caps,  some- 
times ridged  down  the  front,  and  usually  gilt.  In  the  fourteenth 
century  they  are  always  present  and  frequently  treated  very  decoratively, 
with  shields,  roundels,  scalloped  edges,  etc.  The  technical  name  for 
these  appendages  is  "  Genouiliiere,"  or  "  knee-cap."     Subsidiary  plates 


1.  Example  of  a  ri<tge<t  baoinel  with  banilcd  camail,  from  the  bmi  of  Sir  John  d'Abtrnan,  diol  1327. 

2.  Combtil  and  jewelled  baatinct  from  Ihi  effigy  in  Ath  Church,  of  about  the  lame  date. 

often  appear  below  the  knee,  and  sometimes  above  it,  and  are  continued 
under  the  mml. 

The  greave  was  a  rigid  gaiter  fitting  at  first  only  over  the  fi-ont  of 
the  leg  below  the  knee,  but  afterwards  enveloping  it  ;  and  it  was  either 
of  metal  or  cuir-bouilli.  When  seen  on  English  fourteenth -century 
monuments  it  usually  seems  to  be  of  steel  fitting  closely  over  the  mail, 
and  laced  or  buckled  at  the  back,  but  at  times  it  is  so  richly  decorated  as 
to  suggest  cuir-bouilli.  Greaves  are  usually  omitted  on  early  monuments, 
and  are  only  commonly  seen  when  they  had  become  an  integral  part  of 
the  suit  of  armour.  As  yet  they  were  not  habitually  worn  except  in 
battle,  and  knights  were  not  at  this  time  represented  in  their  effigies 
accoutred  for  war,  but  in  ordinary  military  costume.     Thus  the  effigy 
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of  Aymer  de  Valence  shows  no  plate  armour,  except  the  genouilJiere ; 
but  the  two  mounted  figures  of.  the  canopy  present  the  visored  bassinet, 
the  high  gorget,  the  arm  and  elbow  plates,  the  tubular  greaves  and 
steel  sollerets  for  the  feet.  The  tubular  leg  defence  is  not  seen  in  earlier 
representations,  and  its  introduction  may  coincide  with  the  first  recorded 
appearance  in  the  field  of  large  bodies  of  Welsh  armed  with  long  knives. 
It  was  usually  hinged  and  buckled,  and  becomes  more  general  as  the 
century  advances.  T'his  appears  in  the  inventory  of  Piers  Gaveston,  1 313, 
who  possessed  three  pairs  of  such  greaves.  Monstrelet  relates  that  the 
bailiflT  of  Evreux,  sallying  out  without  his  greaves,  had  his  leg  badly 
broken  by  the  kick  of  a  horse. 

Defences  of  plate  armour  for  the  feet  are  called  sollerets,  and  are 
first,  if  somewhat  indistinctly,  visible  in  the  small  equestrian  figure  on 
the  canopy  of  the  tomb  of  Edmund  Crouchback,  Earl  of  Lancaster,  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  the  mail  not  being  continued  over  the  front  of  the 
feet  as  in  the  older  effigies.  One  of  the  small  equestrian  figures  of  the 
adjoining  tomb  of  Aymer  de  Valence  has  the  feet,  though  mutilated, 
distinctly  covered  with  small  rectangular  plates,  arranged  longitudinally 
in  continuation  of  the  greaves.  In  the  D'Abernon  and  other  brasses 
of  the  second  quarter  of  the  fourteenth  century  laminar  plates  are 
fastened  across  the  upper  part  of  the  foot.  Other  varieties  are  the 
scaled  sollerets  of  the  De  Cheney  brass,  1375  ;  ^^^  ^^  Sulney  brass,  with 
sollerets  of  laminar  plates,  and  one  large  plate  over  the  instep;  the 
Littlebury  effigy,  with  longitudinal  plates  like  those  of  De  Valence.  In 
the  effigy  of  John  of  Eltham,  1334,  we  seem  for  the  first  time  to  meet 
with  the  whole  foot  visible  incased  in  plate,  as  it  continued  to  be  during 
the  rest  of  the  century.  In  the  Warwick  collection  a  pair  of  sollerets 
are  made  each  of  one  piece  like  sabots.  The  long  curved  sollerets  with 
pointed  toes  of  the  second  half  of  the  fourteenth  century  are  called 
pouleynes  or  poulaines,  from  the  souliers  a  la  Polaine,  and  diflfer  slightly 
fi-om  those  known  as  Cracowes,  introduced  by  Richard  II.  from  Bohemia. 
There  are  two  fine  pointed  sollerets  at  Warwick,  one  measuring  twenty- 
five  inches  from  toe  ta  heel,  or  with  the  spur  thirty -two  and  a  half 
inches.  Another  beautifully-made  one  attached  to  leg  armour  has  the 
plates  scalloped  along  the  edges,  and  is  attributed  to  Edward,  son  of 
Henry  VI. 
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The  gilt  spur  was  the  honorific  and  distinguishing  badge  of  the 
knight,  and  was  put  on  in  the  ceremony  of  investiture,  and  hacked  off 
by  the  king's  cook  if  the  knight  was  formally  degraded.  An  immense 
spoil  of  gilt  spurs  fell  to  the  victors  after  the  battle  of  Courtrai.  Both 
the  goad  and  rowel  forms  were  in  use  throughout  the  century,  and  when 
knights  habitually  dismounted  to  fight,  they  were  taken  off.  Froissart 
mentions  instances  where  they  were  fixed  in  the  ground  like  caltrops. 
The  extravagantly  long,  rowelled  spurs  of  Henry  VI. 's  time  must  have 
been  peculiarly  inconvenient. 

No  great  time  could  well  have  elapsed  before  similar  defences  of  plate 
were  found  necessary  to  protect  the  shoulders  and  elbows,  which  were 
scarcely  less  vulnerable  than  the  legs.  The  shoulder-pieces,  however,  are 
rarely  visible  in  illustrations  and  efligies,  being  much  concealed  by  the 
surcoat.  The  earliest  arm-defence  is  in  the  form  of  an  elbow-guard,  and 
appears  in  the  eflfigy  at  Salisbury,  date  about  1260,  consisting  of  one 
cupped  rosette  over  another.  Elbow-guards  are  more  commonly  seen  in 
the  second  quarter  of  the  fourteenth  century,  when  they  consist  of  cups 
and  discs,  or  both  combined,  the  latter  occasionally  spiked.  The  eques- 
trian figures  of  the  De  Valence  monument,  already  mentioned,  show  in 
one  case  gilt  rosettes  on  the  shoulders  and  elbows,  and  in  the  other  the 
forearms  sheathed  in  plate.  John  of  Eltham,  1334,  has  a  roundel  on  the 
elbow,  with  articulated  plates  beneath.  In  the  Ifield  efiigy  the  arms  are 
shown  by  Stothard  completely  sheathed,  and  with  shoulder  and  elbow 
roundels  bearing  embossed  lions'  heads.  Plain  roundels,  rosettes,  shells, 
or  lion  masks  were  worn  on  the  shoulders,  and  articulated  plates  are  seen 
between  1320  and  1350.  The  singular  and  exaggerated  plates  known 
as  ailpttes,  picturesque  objects  which  rose  above  the  shoulders  like 
epaulettes,  were  as  useless  apparently  as  the  shoulder- knots  of  the 
present  day.  They  first  appear  on  the  scene  in  the  Windsor  tournament, 
1278,  and  disappear  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  fourteenth  century.  They 
are  of  many  shapes  and  sizes,  and  are  well  seen  in  our  illustration  (Fig.  10) 
from  Queen  Mary's  Psalter,  in  an  elegant  brass  in  Weaver's  Funeral 
Monuments^  as  well  as  in  many  others,  and  in  several  stained-glass  windows. 
Usually  they  bear  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  owner,  though  those  of 
Piers  Gaveston,  131 1,  were  "  frettez  de  perles." 

Mail  gloves  continued  to  be  worn,  though  with  divided  fingers,  during 
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the  first  part  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  first  effigy  to  show  any 
change  is  that  of  a  Whatton,  engraved  by  Stothard,  of  the  time  of 
Edward  II.  Gloves  of  leather  were  sometimes  worn  between  1 3 1 1  and 
1 360,  as  well  as  others  of  whalebone,  metal  studs  and  splintwork,  iron  scales 
and  brass.  Plate-armour  gauntlets  first  appear  towards  the  middle  of  the 
century  with  articulated  fingers  and  a  broad  plate  for  the  back  of  the 
hand  and  wrist ;  whilst  a  steel  cufl^,  sometimes  articulated,  was  shortly 
afterwards  added.  They  are  at  times  spiked,  or  with  gads  like  knuckle- 
dusters, as  in  the  case  of  the  Black  Prince,  and  frequently  richly  jewelled. 
The  jewelled  example  given  from  the  effigy  of  Sir  Thomas  Cawne,  of 
the  time  of  Edward  III.,  is  reproduced  from  Stothard's  drawing.  The 
other  is  from  the  monument  of  the  Earl  of  Westmoreland,  of  the  first 
years  of  Henry  VI.  Gauntlets  are  constantly  represented  as  gilt  in 
MSS.  of  these  periods. 

The  knight's  dress  for  war  now  consisted,  in  addition  to  any  ordinary 
civilian  underclothing,  of  a  more  or  less  complete  suit  of  gambeson  or 
quilted  material,  sometimes  called  the  haketon,  as  in  Chaucer's  Sir 
Thopas : — 

Next  his  shert  an  haketon 
And  over  that  an  habergeon, 

And  over  that  a  fin  hauberk 
Was  all  y wrought  of  Jeweswork, 
Ful  strong  it  was  of  plate ; 

And  over  that  his  cote-armoure. 

The  habergeon  is  the  mail  in  this  case,  and  the  hauberk  is  of  plate 
or  splint  armour,  while  the  cote-armoure  is  the  surcoat,  possibly  thickly 
padded,  as  in  the  still -existing  surcoat  of  the  Black  Prince.  In  the 
mutilated  effigy  at  Sandwich  the  thick  quilted  gambeson  is  distinctly  seen 
at  the  knee  and  wrist  underlying  the  mail,  while  the  fine  hauberk  of  plate 
overlies  it,  and  the  surcoat  is  worn  over  all.  The  effigy  at  Ash  shows  the 
plate  armour,  under  the  surcoat,  fashioned  in  the  curious  armadillo-like 
Jazerant  or  brigandine  form,  with  an  upper  gambeson  under  it,  as  well 
as  the  usual  second  gambeson  under  the  mail.  That  two  separate  quilted 
defences  were  worn  at  this  time  is  supported  by  the  De  Crell  brass,  1325, 
the  D'Abernon  brass,  1327,  and  the  Ifield  and  John  of  Eltham  brasses, 
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Plate  III. — First  suit  of  Sir  Christopher  Hatton,  Captain  of  the  Guard,  and  subsequently 

Lord  Chancellor.     Reduced  fac-simile  of  No.  15  in  the  Armourer's  Album 

in  the  South  Kensington  Museum. 
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1334.  The  colours  of  these  various  garments,  the  edges  of  which  were 
allowed  to  show  one  above  the  other,  were  no  doubt  effectively  contrasted, 
while  the  edges  of  the  mail,  as  we  have  seen,  were  pinked,  vandyked, 
or  scalloped  and  gilt  or  finished  with  brass  rings,  while  the  plate-armour 
finishes  most  commonly  in  a  fringe-like  arrangement  of  small  verlical 
plates. 

The  splendid  glitter  of  polished  steel,  so  associated  in  our  minds 
with  the  knight  in  armour,  appealed  scarcely  at  all  to  its  wearers  in  this 
Transition  age.  In  fact,  no  decided  preference  can  be  discovered  even 
for  the  defensive  qualities  of  steel,  and  this  constitutes  perhaps  the  most 


I.  Gauntlet  from  the  effigy  of  Ralph  Neville,  Earl  of  Wetlmarelanr<,  in  Staimlrop  Church,  Durh.-im.     Time 

of  Henry  VI. 
1.  Gauntlet  from  thi;  effigy  of  Sir  Thomai  Cawne,  Ightham  Church,  Kent.     Time  of  Eilward  III. 

marked  peculiarity  of  the  age.  In  the  halcyon  days  of  mail,  the  steel 
was  kept  bright  and  bare,  the  helm  and  shield  burnished,  with 
nothing  to  conceal  its  brilliancy  but  a  coronet  and  the  rich  sword-belts 
which  merely  enhanced  the  effect.  But  in  Chaucer's  Sir  Thopas  there 
is  no  mention  of  steel  forming  part  of  the  visible  equipment  :  — 

His  jambeux  were  of  cuirbouly, 
His  swerdes  sheth  of  ivory, 
His  helme  oflatoun  bright. 

Over  the  body  armour  was  a  garment,  called  by  Chaucer  "  the  cote- 
armoure,  as  white  as  is  the  lily  floure," 
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His  sheld  was  all  of  gold  so  red. 
And  thereon  was  a  bores  hed 
A  charbouncle  beside. 

The  helmets  were  almost  hidden  by  the  large  crests  and  the  scarlet 
mantling,  and  the  metal  exposed  was  generally  gilt.  The  trunk  armour 
was  concealed  under  the  emblazoned  surcoat  or  pourpoint ;  and  when 
the  thighs  and  legs  are  visible  below  this  they  are  seen  to  be  clothed 
over  the  mail  by  splinted  or  brigandine  armour,  showing  velvet  or  satin 
externally  attached  by  gilt  or  silver  nails ;  the  knee-caps  and  greaves 
are  often  richly  moulded  and  probably  cuir-bouilli,  as  seen  in  the 
statues  on  the  front  of  Exeter  Cathedral,  and  in  the  paintings  from 
St.  Stephen's  Chapel  they  are  also  shown  as  gilt.  The  arms  and  at  times 
the  hands  are  similarly  clothed.  The  horse-armour  was  almost  entirely 
concealed  by  rich  caparisons,  as  in  Chaucer's  Kntghtes  Tale : — 

Upon  a  stede  bay,  trapped  in  stele, 
Covered  with  cloth  of  gold  diapered  wele. 

The  figures  from  the  tomb  of  Edmund  Crouchback  and  Aymer  de 
Valence,  engraved  by  Stothard,  show  the  emblazoned  housings  of  the 
time  of  Edward  II.  The  equestrian  figures  in  Queen  Mary's  Psalter  show 
that  the  fully-equipped  knight  of  this  period,  when  in  full  war  panoply, 
was  a  gorgeous  object,  blazing  in  colours  and  gold,  and  exhibiting  little 
to  recall  the  stern  realities  of  campaigns  and  sieges. 

A  few  examples  from  inventories  will  best  illustrate  the  colours  and 
the  magnificence  of  the  materials  used  to  conceal  the  steel.  Humfi-^y 
de  Bohun  had  breastplates  covered  with  "  vert  velvet "  ;  the  Earl  of 
March  used  "  rouge  samyt "  and  "  drap  d'or,"  and  others  had  "  cendal 
vermeil,  -samit  vermeil,  zatony,  veluyau  asure,  veluyau  vert  ouvre  de 
broderie,"  etc.  Piers  Gaveston's  pair  of  breastplates  were  "  enclouez  et 
garnie  d'argent  od  4  cheynes  d'argent  covery  d'un  drap  de  velvet  vermail 
besaunte  d'or."  Two  pairs  of  plates  for  the  King  of  France  required 
3000  crescentic  and  3000  round  gilt  nails  to  fix  the  velvet.  Exposed 
pieces  of  armour  were  gilt,  if  not  jewelled,  pearls  and  carbuncles  being 
the  favourite  gems.  The  baldric,  knightly  belt,  sword-belt,  hilt,  and 
scabbard  furnished  a  field  for  the  goldsmith.  The  magnificence  indulged 
in  was  often    destructive   to   the  wearers,  who  might   have  otherwise 
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escaped  in  battle.     They  were  "  hunted  for  their  hides,"  or  slain  for  the 
sake  of  their  spoils. 

The  weight  and  fashion  of  the  armour  largely  determined  the  tactics 
in  war.  The  English  appear  at  this  time  to  have  reverted  to  their 
ancient  practice,  once  more  dismounting  to  engage  in  battle.  At  Cressy 
the  horses  were  sent  to  the  rear,  while  the  army,  forming  into 
battalions  of  archers  supported  by  dismounted  men-at-arms,  took  up  its 
ground  and  waited  the  attack.  The  weight  of  armour  carried  by  the 
men-at-arms  made  any  forward  movement  on  their  part  impossible  on 
foot.  By  good  fortune  the  15,060  Genoese  cross-bowmen,  who  might 
have  inflicted  severe  loss  on  the  English,  were  unable  to  use  their  bows, 
and  the  French  coming  up  quite  out  of  hand,  charged  and  retreated  as 
the  spirit  moved  them,  without  deploying  into  any  battle  formation,  and 
so  fell  into  the  utmost  confusion,  with  the  well-known  results.  Our 
archers  "  shot  their  arrows  with  such  force  and  quickness  that  it  seemed 
as  if  it  snowed,"  piercing  the  Genoese  and  dismounting  the  horsemen  ; 
upon  which  a  body  of  1000  Welsh  foot  with  long  knives  advanced 
through  the  men-at-arms,  who  made  way  for  them,  and  slew  numbers 
of  the  French  chivalry,  so  that  the  battle  was  "  murderous  and  cruel." 

At  Poitiers,  1356,  the  English  similarly  selected  a  strong  position 
and  awaited  the  attack  dismounted.  The  French,  uncertain  how  to 
meet  the  enemy,  commenced  by  attacking  with  a  mounted  division,  which 
was  routed  by  the  effect  of  the  English  arrows  on  the  horses  before  getting 
to  close  quarters.  Their  retreat  threw  the  second  battalion,  which  also 
appears  to  have  been  mounted,  into  a  confusion,  which  quickly  developed 
into  a  panic.  Deeming  an  advance  necessary  at  this  critical  moment,  the 
English  men-at-arms  sent  to  the  rear  for  their  horses  and  charged,  com- 
pleting the  destruction  and  dispersal  of  all  but  the  rear  battalion.  This 
was  dismounted  in  order  to  fight  on  foot,  and  armed  with  sword 
and  battle-axe  presented  a  most  stubborn  front,  under  the  king  in 
person,  numerous  parties  from  the  broken  battalions  rallying  and  dis- 
mounting to  join  in  its  advance.  The  English  resumed  the  defensive 
and  remained  immovable,  the  archers  plying  their  arrows  with  the  usual 
effect.  The  only  English  force  capable  of  movement  and  able  to 
skirmish  in  the  field  was  the  archery,  while  the  men-at-arms  kept  their 
ground  or  advanced  very  slowly  in  compact  order,  until,  seeing  the  day 
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won,  they  again  mounted  to  complete  the  discomfiture  and  engage  in 
pursuit. 

At  the  battle  of  Auray,  1364,  the  French  dismounted  and  fought 
on  foot,  when  the  arrows  did  little  execution  among  them,  and  the  fight 
developed  into  a  hand-to-hand  engagement  with  battle-axes,  in  which 
the  leaders,  Sir  Oliver  de  Clisson  and  Sir  John  Chandos,  greatly  distin- 
guished themselves.  In  all  subsequent  battles  and  skirmishes  between 
French  and  English,  until  the  close  of  the  century,  we  find  that  both 
sides  invariably  fought  on  foot,  riding  up  till  almost  within  striking 
distance,  and  then  dismounting  as  if  by  common  consent.  To  advance 
any  distance  on  foot  after  dismounting  in  order  to  engage  was,  in  fact, 
almost  impossible.  The  old  knightly  weapon,  the  lance,  was  in  con- 
sequence almost  discarded,  and  could  now  only  be  used  eflfectively  if 
shortened  to  about  five  feet,  and  thus  with  the  shield  fell  into  disuse 
as  a  weapon  of  battle,  while  the  presence  of  artillery  also  began  to  make 
itself  felt. 


IV 


The  Age  of  Plate -Armour 

Any  line  dividing  what  has  here  been  termed  a  Transition  Age  from 
the  age  of  fully-developed  plate-armour  must  of  necessity  be  a  purely 
arbitrary  one.  Roughly  speaking,  the  age  of  plate  commenced  when 
mail  no  longer  formed  the  outer  defence  of  any  part  of  the  body.  The 
last  chink,  leaving  the  mail  exposed  under  the  armpit,  was  a  vulnerable 
opening  in  the  armour  called  the  "  vif  de  Tharnois,"  or  the  "  defaut  de  la 
cuirasse  "  ;  and  even  this  now  became  protected  by  small  plates  of  steel 
called  gussets.  The  necessity  for  such  defences  was  often  proved  in 
tournaments  :  it  is  related  that  the  lance  pierced  "  au  vif  de  Tharnois " 
for  lack  of  the  crescent  or  "  gouchet.*'  When  these  last  plates  were  added 
the  knights  appeared  more  invulnerable  than  Achilles.  We  find  at 
almost  every  period,  however,  that  a  fair  blow  delivered  "  au  pas  de  charge  '* 
with  a  well-steeled  lance  might  penetrate  every  defence  ;  and  that  no 
armour  could  be  made  actually  proof  against  downright  blows  fi-om  a 
two-handed  battle-axe  wielded  by  a  powerful  and  expert  rider. 

One  of  the  most  marked  characteristics  of  this  age  of  plate-armour 
was  a  growing  appreciation  of  the  intrinsic  beauty  of  steel,  and  a  new 
desire  to  invest  steel  armour  with  graceful  lines.  The  tendency  is  best 
exemplified  in  the  fine  Gothic  armour  of  the  second  half  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  of  which  much  is  fortunately  preserved.  This  combines  most 
splendidly  picturesque  outlines  with  graceful  fan  or  shell-like  ridgings, 
which  please  the  more  when  examined  critically,  since  every  curve  and 
fluting  serves  some  definite  and  practical  end. 

The  casing  of  plate -armour,  which  had  been  so  long  elaborating. 
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having  at  last  become  complete,  the  work  of  the  armourer  was  directed 
to  further  perfecting  its  parts,  and  to  disencumbering  the  wearer,  with 
the  least  risk,  of  his  weighty  underlying  chain-mail,  quilted  gambesons, 
and  padded  surcoats.     This  process  had  not  proceeded  far  when  Agincourt 
was  fought,  if  we  may  credit  the  testimony  of  a  French  knight,  who  was 
present  and  describes  the  armour  as  consisting  of  the  long  hauberk  of 
chain-mail  reaching  below  the  knee,  and  very  heavy,  with  the  leg-armour 
beneath,  and  over  this  the  plate  or  white  armour  with  the  bassinet  and 
camail.     One  Allbright,  noted  particularly  as  "  mail-maker,"  and  twelve 
other  armourers,  were  in  the  suite  of  the  king  on  this  expedition.     The 
weight  of  armour  would,  therefore,  have  rendered  a  repetition  advisable, 
on  the  part  of  the  English,  of  the  tactics  of  Cressy  or  Poitiers  in  this 
battle,  had  not  the  French  disconcerted  us  by  dismounting  and  seating 
themselves,   and    refusing   to   advance.     They    had   also,    copying   the 
English,  brought  a  large  force  of  archers  and  cross-bowmen  into  the 
field,  and,  in  addition,  kept  bodies  of  men-at-arms  in  the  saddle  on 
either  wing,  to  make  flank  attacks  when  opportunities  occurred.     The 
English  having  in  vain  endeavoured  to  provoke  the  enemy  to  advance 
by  sending  out  archers  to  fire  a  house  and  barn,  posted  an  ambuscade 
and  moved  forward,  the  archers  in  front  as  usual  and  the  men-at-arms 
behind.     The  archers  thus  gave  up  the  shelter  of  their  pointed  stakes, 
and  the   men-at-arms   suflfered   the   fatigue   of  an   advance  in   armour 
of  an   almost   insupportable  weight  to  men  on  foot.     They  advanced, 
however,   with    repeated   huzzas,    but,   as   the    Chroniclers   inform   us, 
"often  stopping  to  take  breath."     The  French,  stooping  their  visors 
under  the  amazing  hail  of  arrows  that  began  to  fall  upon  them,  gave  way 
a  few  paces,  and  the  English,  coming  close  up,  pressed  them  soon  after- 
wards so  hardly,  "  that  only  the  fi-ont  ranks  with  shortened  lances  could 
raise  their  hands."     Our  archers,  flinging  away  their  bows,  fought  lustily 
with  swords,  hatchets,  mallets,  or  bill-hooks,  supported  manfully  by  King 
Henry  and  his  men-at-arms.     Pressing  on  and  slaying  all  before  them, 
they  routed  the  van  and  reached  the  main  body,  which  was  also  quickly 
destroyed.      The   rear   battalion   of  the   French,  which   had   remained 
mounted,   then   fled  panic-struck,  and  the  battle  terminated   in   some 
desultory  charges  made  by  a  few  parties  of  nobles  and  their  men-at-arms, 
which  were  easily  repulsed  ;   1 0,000  French  perished,  all  but  1 600  being 
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Plate  IV. — Grand-guard  of  ihe  suit  of  George,  Earl  of  Cumberland,  in  the  possession  of 

Lord  Hothfield.    This  is  a  part  of  the  20th  suit  in  the  Armourer's  Album 

in  the  South  Kensington  Museum.     From  a  photograph 

communicated  by  Baron  de  Cosson. 
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gentlemen !  many  in  the  massacre  of  prisoners  consequent  on  a  false 
alarm.  The  battle  of  Verneuil,  so  fatal  nine  years  later  to  the  Scots, 
who  lost  the  Earls  of  Douglas,  Murray,  and  Buchan,  with  the  flower  of 
their  army,  was  fought  on  precisely  the  same  lines;  the  main  French 
battalion  with  their  Scottish  allies  on  foot  being  first  shaken  by  the 
storm  of  arrows,  and  then  destroyed  at  close  quarters  by  the  advance  of 
the  archers  with  the  usual  "loud  shouts,"  supported  by  the  Duke  of 
Bedford  and  the  men-at-arms.  These  defeats  caused  the  French  to 
again  waver  in  their  plan  for  meeting  the  enemy,  for  at  the  battle 
of  Herrings,  and  the  skirmish  at  Beauvais  in  1430,  they  made  their  attack 
mounted,  the  English  archers  receiving  the  first  charge  behind  their 
palisade  of  pointed  stakes,  and  defeating  the  enemy  by  the  clouds  of 
arrows  taking  their  usual  deadly  effect  on  the  horses.  These  stakes,  six  feet 
long  and  sharpened  at  both  ends,  formed  an  important  item  of  the  archers' 
equipment,  and  were  planted  in  the  ground  by  the  front  rank,  sloping 
towards  the  enemy,  the  next  rank  fixing  theirs  intermediately  to  affright 
the  enemy's  horse.  Throughout  the  Anglo  -  Burgundian  alliance,  the 
Burgundians  of  all  arms  were  often  compelled  "under  pain  of  death" 
to  fight  dismounted,  the  Picards  especially  adopting  the  tactics  and 
perhaps  equalling  the  English.  A  little  later,  as  at  the  battle  of 
Montlhery,  1465,  both  Burgundian  and  English  archers  are  armed 
with  the  formidable  long-handled  leaden  mauls  or  mallets,  which  the 
armour  of  the  men-at-arms  was  incapable  of  resisting.  In  the  account 
of  one  of  these  battles  we  learn  incidentally  that  the  duty  of  the  varlets 
who  invariably  formed  part  of  the  retinue  of  each  man-at-arms  was 
to  succour  and  refresh  their  masters  during  the  heat  of  the  engagement, 
and  to  carry  the  prisoners  they  took  to  the  rear. 

As  the  various  hauberks  of  mail,  brigandines,  gambesons,  and  other 
defences  became  more  or  less  obsolete  and  discarded  by  men-at-arms 
armed  cap-a-pied,  they  were  relegated  to  a  lighter-armed  cavalry  and  the 
infantry  ;  but  so  long  as  a  suit  of  mail  continued  to  be  worn  by  the  man- 
at-arms  as  a  defence  underlying  the  armour  of  plate,  flexibility  in  the 
latter  was  of  paramount  importance. 

Regarding  the  armour  of  Henry  V.  as  the  earliest  complete  cap-a-pied 
plate-armour,  we  find  it  thus  composed.  The  breast  and  back  plates  are 
each  of  one  piece,  the  gorget  is  usually  in  one,  though  a  standard  of  mail 
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sometimes  replaces  it  ;    the  limb-defences  are  of  few  pieces  and  rigid, 

except  at  the  joints,  which  are  guarded  by  caps  or  roundels ;  while  the 

armour   of  the    fingers,  toes,  and   upper  surfaces  of  the   shoulders   is 

articulated  or  protected  by  narrow  laminar  plates.     The  introduction  of 

the  gussets,  and  more  particularly  of  the  horizontal  bands  of  plate  forming 

a  short  petticoat  below  the  waist,  materially  altered  the  appearance  of 

the  armour  of  the  fifteenth  century  from  that  of  the  fourteenth.     The 

plates  of  the  petticoat,  called  the  tassets,  are  first  seen  in  the  brass  of 

Nicholas  Hawberk,  at  Cobham,  who  died  in   1406,  and  they  gradually 

increase    in    number    till    about     1420.       At    Agincourt,    where    the 

fighting  was  on  foot,  the  visored  bas- 

V  A  V  ^W^^^  sinet  would  have  been  worn  by  the  king 

I  ■  I  ^V  aJ^JHi,  and  his  men-at-arms,  and  not  the  great 

I  I  V    A  S  lUji  helm.     The  example  of  the  latter  sus- 

1  ■    MIi  mf    ■  pendcd  in  the  chantry  of  Henry  V. 

I  I  ^^m    <V    iL  in  Westminster  Abbey,  though  a  real 

II  I  ■  I  Al  helm,  was  only  purchased  from  Thomas 
I  ^L  V  ^I^Um  Daunt,  for  33s.  4d.,  according  to 
I   ^^  "^^  M  J  Rymer,  with  the  crest,  for  the  funeral. 

*  ^     ^  ■  "  The    bassinet    was    probably    plumed 

Fiti.  \i.—llelm/rom  iht  tomb  oj  Henry  y.     with  ostrich  feathers,  which  were  taking 

in   Watmimler   Abhe\,   date    14.00-        u         1  r  1  •      1     1 

.     „      r  .i  ,      .i  /  T  1      tnc  place  or  crests,  and  was  encirc  ed 

1420.      FT$m   a  phetograpk  lent   by  '  ' 

Baren  de  Cosion.  by  a  coronet,  damaged  in  the  melee 

by  a  blow  from  the  Duke  of  Alenfon, 
which  among  its  jewels  comprised  the  ruby  of  the  Black  Prince,  now  in 
the  regalia.  The  diamond-hilted  sword  was  not  taken  into  the  fray,  un- 
fortunately, as  it  happened,  and  fell  a  prey  to  the  baggage-looters.  The 
king  is  generally  represented  wearing  a  tabard  of  arms  on  this  occasion,  a 
garment  differing  from  the  surcoat  in  being  loose  and  cut  like  the  modern 
herald's  tabard,  emblazoned  before  and  behind  and  on  the  broad  flaps  which 
do  duty  for  sleeves.  The  horses,  borrowing  the  custom  of  Lombardy, 
wore  a  heavy  chamfron  or  headpiece  of  plate,  of  which  a  specimen  still 
exists  in  Warwick  Castle,  and  an  articulated  crinet  or  neck-defence  of  over- 
lapping plates,  put  together  on  the  same  plan  as  the  tassets,  and  probably 
some  mail  defences  concealed  by  the  emblazoned  caparisons.  The  osten- 
tatious magnificence  which  had  hitherto  covered  the  body  armour  of  the 
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knight  with  silks  and  satins,  velvet  and  bullion  and  gems,  especially  among 
the  Burgundian  French,  was  now  in  process  of  being  transferred  to  the 
horse.  The  housings  are  described  as  of  silks  and  satins  of  every  colour, 
or  velvet  crimson  and  blue,  or  cloth  of  gold,  and  sweeping  the  ground, 
besprinkled  with  escutcheons  of  arms,  and  loaded  with  silversmith's  work, 
or  raised  work  of  solid  gold.  We  read  of  trappings  of  white  silver 
fringed  with  cloth  of  gold,  and  of  cloth  of  gold  interwrought  with  solid 
silver  ;  and  it  appears  that  no  materials  were  too  rich  to  deck  out  the 
favourite  destrier  or  war-horse.  It  is  unlikely  that  the  English  were  at 
this  time  behind  the  French  in  display,  for  so  early  as  1409,  of  the  six 
pages  of  Sir  John  de  Cornewall,  two  rode  horses  covered  with  ermine, 
and  four  horses  with  cloth  of  gold  ;  and  in  14 14  the  English  embassy 
carried  themselves  so  magnificently  that  the  French,  and  especially  the 
Parisians,  were  astonished.  Splendid,  however,  as  were  the  housings,  the 
headpieces  of  the  horses  eclipsed  them.  The  horse  of  the  Count  de  Foix 
at  the  entry  into  Bayonne  had  a  headpiece  of  steel  enriched  with  gold 
work  and  precious  stones  to  the  value  of  15,000  crowns.  The  Count 
de  St.  Pol's  horse's  headpiece  on  leaving  Rouen  was  estimated  to  be 
worth  30,000  francs,  while  those  of  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy  and  Cleves 
on  the  entry  of  Louis  XI.  into  Paris  were  still  more  magnificent.  That 
of  the  king,  however,  was  on  this  occasion  merely  of  fine  gold  with 
ostrich  plumes  of  various  colours.  As  with  the  armour  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  the  rich  trappings  of  the  horse  naturally  led  at  times  to  the 
pursuit  and  capture  of  the  owner.  It  is  difficult  to  believe,  in  days  of 
such  magnificence,  that  the  pay  of  the  Duke  of  York  under  Henry  V. 
was  only  13s.  4d.  per  day,  an  earl  received  but  6s.  8d.,  a  baron  or  banneret 
4s.,  a  knight  2s.,  an  esquire  is.,  and  an  archer  6d. 

Though  Henry  V.  wore  royal  armour  at  Agincourt  it  does  not 
appear  that  he  followed  the  prudent  custom,  first  noticed  in  the  battle 
of  Viterbo,  1243,  of  dressing  several  knights  in  an  identical  manner  with 
himself  At  Viterbo,  on  a  knight  dressed  like  the  emperor  being  slain,  the 
result  was  a  panic,  and  the  emperor  himself  had  to  press  with  his  trumpets 
into  the  thickest  of  the  fight  to  restore  confidence.  At  Poitiers,  though 
nineteen  knights  were  dressed  like  the  king,  it  did  not  preserve  him 
from  capture.  In  England,  however,  the  king  was  saved  on  many  a 
field  by  this  precaution,  as  at  the  battle  of  Shrewsbury,  when  the  earl, 
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Sir  Walter  Blount  and  two  others  in  royal  armour  were  slain.     The 
passages  in  Shakespeare  will  be  present  to  the  mind  of  all  : — 

Another  king  !   they  grow  like  hydras'  heads  ; 
I  am  the  Douglas  fatal  to  all  those 
That  wear  those  colours  on  them.     Who  art  thou, 
That  counterfeit'st  the  person  of  a  king  ? 

and  again,  when  Richard  exclaims  at  Bosworth — 

I  think  there  be  six  Richmonds  in  the  field : 
Five  have  I  slain  to-day  instead  of  him. 

The  appreciation  of  steel,  called  by  the  Chroniclers  plain  or  white 
armour,  for  its  own  sake,  had  not  progressed  very  far  by  the  time 
of  Henry  V.'s  invasion  of  France,  but  the  more  lavish  splendours  were 
at  least  reserved  for  gala  occasions.  The  next  modifications  were 
evidently  devised  to  increase  the  flexibility  of  the  armour,  and  can  be 
traced  with  greater  precision  in  England  than  elsewhere,  owing  to  the 
fortunate  preservation  in  our  churches  of  a  matchless  series  of  military 
monumental  brasses.  These  clearly  indicate  that  the  tendency  during 
the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth  century  was  to  increase  the  number  of 
joints  or  articulations  in  every  part  of  the  armour.  By  the  close  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  V.  things  had  proceeded  so  far  in  this  direction  that 
in  some  cases  the  greater  part  of  the  limb  -  defences  are  made  up  of 
laminated  plates. 

The  next  important  change  in  the  appearance  of  the  man-at-arms 
occurs  in  the  early  years  of  Henry  VI.,  and  is  due  to  a  striking  develop- 
ment of  the  fan-shaped  elbow-guards,  first  seen  in  a  rudimentary  form 
in  1425,  as  well  as  to  an  addition  of  short  hinged  plates  called  tuilles 
to  the  bottom  of  the  hoop-like  skirt  of  tassets  which  lay  closer  to  the 
body.  By  1435  these  tuilles  are  ridged  or  fluted  perpendicularly  and 
scalloped  along  the  lower  edge,  and  shortly  after  they  take  the  more 
developed,  elongate  and  elegant  forms  familiar  in  Gothic  armour.  By 
1440  we  have  the  addition  of  great  shoulder  and  elbow  plates  attached 
by  nuts  and  screws,  and  concealing  the  articulated  shoulder -pieces  or 
epaulettes.  These  extra  plates  usually  difl^er  in  size,  being  often  very 
much  larger  on  the  left  side,  which  received  the  blows,  and  thus  conferring 
a  quite  peculiar   character  on  the  plate-armour  of  the  middle  of  the 
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century.  A  scarcely  less  important  modification,  introduced  about  1445, 
is  the  articulation  of  the  breastplate  in  two  pieces,  the  lower  overlapping 
and  sliding  over  the  upper,  and  made  flexible  by  straps. 

The  Daundelyon  brass  of  this  date,  at  Margate,  exhibits  a  left 
elbow-piece  of  immense  size,  and  pointed  and  ridged  tuilles  below  the 
tassets,  which  are  almost  repeated  again  in  form  by  the  plates  below 
the  knee-caps.  John  Gaynesford's  brass  at  Crowhurst,  1450,  presents 
strong  reinforcing  shoulder -guards  over  articulated  plates,  and  repeats 
the  same  long  peaked  and  ridged  plates  below  the  knee-cap.  We 
continue  for  the  next  few  years  to  find  the  limb-defences  constantly 
varying  in  the  number  and  form  of  the  pieces  composing  them,  according 
to  the  dictates  of  conflicting  requirements,  namely  flexibility  and  im- 
penetrability. The  frequent  absence  of  tuilles  at  this  time  is  held  to 
imply  that  they  were  not  used  in  combats  on  foot,  then  very  popular. 
It  is  obvious  that  when  the  immensely  long  and  pointed  solleret  came  in 
with  the  equally  preposterous  spur,  the  fashion  of  fighting  on  foot  was 
on  the  wane,  and  the  men-at-arms  generally  fought  mounted  during  the 
Wars  of  the  Roses. 

We  see  by  manuscript  illustrations  that  a  few  suits  were  still  gilded, 
and  we  find  Jack  Cade  after  his  victory  in  1450  flourishing  about  in  a 
suit  of  gilt  armour,  the  spoils  of  Sir  Humphrey  Stafford.  But  the  ever- 
growing appreciation  of  the  intrinsic  beauty  of  the  steel  panoply  and 
its  fine  military  qualities  is  now  distinctly  felt,  and  the  armourer  sought 
more  and  more  to  invest  his  work  with  beauty  of  form.  All  is  still 
entirely  dictated  by  fitness  to  its  purpose,  and  the  requirements  of  jousts 
and  war ;  and  the  decorative  and  subtle  shell -like  ridgings  and  flutings 
are  really  present  more  to  deflect  the  weapon's  point  than  as  ornament, 
while  the  engrailing,  dentelling,  scalloping  and  punching  of  the  margins 
of  the  plates  unmistakably  indicate  that  the  decorative  spirit  is  applied 
to  embellishing  and  not  to  concealing  the  steel.  The  superb  gilded 
metal  effigy  (Fig.  19)  of  Richard  Beauchamp,  Earl  of  Warwick,  presents 
a  faithful  model  of  the  most  beautiful  type  of  Gothic  armour  known. 
Every  fastening,  strap,  buckle  or  hinge  is  represented  with  scrupulous 
fidelity,  not  only  on  the  front,  but  on  the  unseen  back.  Baron 
de  Cosson,  who  has  minutely  described  it,  expresses  the  belief  that 
it  is  a  faithful  reproduction  of  a  suit  actually  worn   by  the  Earl,  and 
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therefore  earlier  than  1439  ;  although  the  effigy  itself  was  only 
produced  in  1454,  and  the  armour  agrees  with  that  worn  in  England 
at  the  latter  date.  He  regards  the  suit  represented  as  the  work 
of  the  celebrated  contemporary  Milanese  armourers,  the  Missaglias. 
Italian  armour  is  shown  by  sculptures,  medals  and  paintings  to  have  been 
many  years  in  advance  of  English,  and  the  two  known  contemporary 
suits  by  Tomaso  di  Missaglia  greatly  resemble  it.  The  Earl  of 
Warwick  knew  Milan  in  his  youth,  when  he  had  tilted  successfully  at 
Verona  ;  and  it  was  a  practice  among  the  great  to  obtain  armour  there, 
dating  from  so  far  back  as  1398,  when  the  Earl  of  Derby  had  his  armour 
brought  over  by  Milanese  armourers ;  the  Baron's  view  presents  therefore 
no  improbabilities.  Wherever  made,  the  Earl  of  Warwick*s  suit  appears 
to  have  solved  the  armourer's  problem,  being  at  once  light,  flexible,  yet 
impenetrable.  Indeed,  in  its  beautiful  proportions  and  admirably  perfect 
adaptation  to  all  requirements,  it  appears  more  like  a  work  of  nature  than 
of  art.  The  contours  of  the  pieces  and  their  graceful  fan-like  flutings,  to 
give  strength  and  deflect  opponents'  blows,  are  artistically  splendid.  The 
great  shoulder-guards  and  elbow-pieces,  the  cuissarts  .and  winged  knee- 
caps, the  tuilles,  the  jointed  breast  and  back  plates,  the  upright  neck-guard, 
not  hitherto  seen,- are  all  fashioned  with  consummate  skill.  In  such  a 
suit  the  preux  and  gallant  knight  for  three  days  held  his  tournament 
victoriously  against  all  comers,  presenting  each  of  his  discomfited 
adversaries  with  new  war-chargers,  feasting  the  whole  company,  and 
finally  "  returning  to  Calais  with  great  worship."  The  two  cuts  (Figs.  20 
and  21),  illustrating  scenes  from  his  life,  are  taken  from  the  exquisitely 
drawn  illustrations  to  the  contemporary  Beauchamp  manuscript,  now  in  the 
British  Museum.  The  incidental  testimonies  to  the  excellence  of  Italian 
armour  of  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  are  abundant.  A  stalwart 
Burgundian  champion  tried  in  vain  during  a  tournament  in  1446  to 
penetrate  or  find  a  crevice  in  the  armour  of  the  Duke  of  Milan's 
chamberlain,  whom  it  was  impossible  to  wound  ;  and  in  1449  the  suit 
of  another  knight  in  the  service  of  the  same  Duke  was  said  to  be  steeped 
in  some  magic  liquid,  as  so  light  a  harness  could  not  possibly  have 
otherwise  withstood  the  heavy  blows  it  received. 

No  word  ever  escapes  the  chronicler  in  praise  of  English  armour  ; 
but  the  splendid  model  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick's  suit  is  by  William  Austin, 
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founder,  and  Thomas  Stevyns,  coppersmith,  both  of  London,  with 
the  gilding,  chasing,  and  polishing  by  Bartholomew  Lambespring, 
Dutchman  and  goldsmith  of  London.  The  will  directs  that  the 
effigy  shall  be  made  according  to  patterns,  directions  obviously  most 
scrupulously  carried  out. 

In   contemplating   the    lithe  figure  we    may   well    believe  that    the 
steely  quality  and  workmanship  of  such  a  suit  would  confer  immunity 


The  Earl  of  Warwick  ilayi  a  "  mighty  Duke  "  who  haa  chalkngei<  him  to  combat  for  hit  lady't  uke,  taA  wini 
the  favour  of  the  Empreu.  to  u-hom  he  mnkel  a  prnent  of  pearli  anil  precioui  ilonei.  The  coatume  'a 
about  fifteen  or  twenty  ycari  later  than  the  death  of  Earl  Richard,  and  thov.t  the  eitra  pircM  worn  in 

on  the  wearer  ;  and  that  the  relative  elasticity  and  lightness  of  a  perfectly- 
fitting  suit  might  confer  such  superiority  on  an  active  and  sinewy  champion 
engaging  with  men  swathed  like  mummies  beneath  their  armour  ip 
thick  gambeson  or  mail,  as  to  enable  him  to  emerge  from  his  deeds  of 
arms  as  triumphantly  as  the  heroes  of  romance.  Nothing  was  worn 
beneath  but  the  fustian  doublet,  well  padded  and  lined  with  satin,  with 
the  small  lozenge-shaped  gussets  of  mail  under  the  limb-joints  and  the 
short  petticoat  of  mail  tied  round  the  waist.     It  is  also  unlikely  that  such 
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armour  was  concealed  under  any  garment,  and  we  may  observe  that 
while  some  princes  and  nobles  are  still  wearing  brigandines  of  velvet 
and  cloth  of  gold  in  pageants,  many  more  are  in  "plain  armour," 
presenting,  except  when  standing  collars  of  mail  were  worn,  a  uniform 
surface  of  smooth  polished  steel. 

The  Missaglia  suit  remained  the  type  with  little  modification  for 
several  years,  almost  to  the  close  of  the  Gothic  period.  The  Quatre- 
mayne  brass  in  Thame  Church,  of  the  year  1460,  presents  a  magnificent 
example  of  it  with  singularly  exaggerated  elbow-guards.  During  the  next 
few  years  the  limb-pieces  and  gorget  become  more  articulated  and  flexible, 
and  the  breast  and  back  plates  are  formed  of  as  many  as  three  or  four 
overlapping  articulated  plates,  cut  chevron -wise,  and  notched  and 
indented  in  an  interesting  manner.  The  gauntlets  and  sollerets  are 
also  of  excellent  workmanship.  There  are  a  number  of  peculiarly  fine 
examples  in  the  Museum  of  Artillery  in  the  Rotunda  at  Woolwich,  from 
the  Isle  of  Rhodes,  which  exhibit  the  graceful  outlines  and  ornament 
of  later  fifteenth-century  Gothic  armour  in  perfection,  and  also  present 
early  and  interesting  examples  of  engraving  on  armour.  Lord  Zouche 
has  also  some  remarkable  suits,  said  to  be  from  the  Church  of  Irene  at 
Constantinople,  in  his  collection  at  Parham.  Sir  Noel  Paton's  fine 
collection  also  comprises  several  Gothic  suits,  and  there  are  some  in  the 
Tower.  None,  however,  are  connected  historically  with  English  wearers, 
and  the  destruction  of  Gothic  armour  in  this  country  appears  to  have 
been  unusually  complete.  The  illustrations  from  the  Life  of  the  Earl  of 
tVarwick^  an  English  MS.  of  the  second  half  of  the  fifteenth  century  (Figs. 
20  and  21)  ;  and  the  scene  (Fig.  25)  from  the  late  fifteenth-century  MS. 
of  Froissart,  which  belonged  to  Philip  de  Commines,  both  now  in  the 
British  Museum,  give  excellent  ideas  of  the  armour  of  this  period  in 
actual  use,  while  the  brasses  supply  exact  figures  of  the  details. 

Turning  now  to  head-defences,  the  great  crested  helm,  still  repre- 
sented as  pillowing  the  head  in  efl^gies,  had  long  since  been  relegated  to 
the  joust  and  tilt,  while  the  bassinet  with  a  visor,  already  seen  in 
the  Transition  period,  remained  the  fighting  helmet  till  about  the  middle 
of  the  century.  The  visor,  however,  was  not  unfrequently  struck  or 
wrenched  off  in  tourneys,  and  the  neck  pierced  by  the  lance.  Some 
hardy  warriors,  indeed,  like  Sir  John  Chandos  and  the  Earl  of  Warwick, 
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dispensed  with  it  and  went  into  the  fray  with  faces  bare,  but  this  was 


Fig.  21. 

The  Dutce  ol'Gloucnler  and  Earli  of  Warwick  anil  Staffbrd  chaic  [he  Duke  of  Burgunrly  from  ihc  walls  of 
Calai..  They  wear  looic  sleevei  and  skirt)  of  mail,  an<i  the  rouofl  broaii-brimmei!  helmei  very  fajhionable 
for  a  time  among  the  higher  French  nobility.  The  balls  anri  lufn  arc  probably  Venice  gol.l.  wilh  «hich 
the  helmet  was  pcthapi  alio  laced,  over  lomc  rich  material.  Thii  an.l  Fig.  lo  are  from  the  Bciuchamp 
MS.  in  the  British  Museum,  an  extjuisile  pro;iuction  by  an  English  hanH. 

exceptional,  and  the    pig-faced    and  beaked  visored  bassinets  occur  in 
all  delineations  of  combats  of  the  first  half  of  the  century. 
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The  bassinet  began  to  be  superseded  towards  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century  by  the  sallad,  which  remained  in  fashion  almost  to  its 
close.  Its  merits  were,  the  free  supply  of  air  it  afforded,  and  the 
readiness  with  which  the  face  could  be  concealed  and  protected.  It 
was  the  headpiece  of  the  Gothic  armour,  such  as  that  of  the  Warwick 
effigy,  though  monuments  of  this  date  almost  always  leave  the  head 
bare.  The  origin  of  the  sallad,  whether  German  or  Italian,  is  unknown, 
but  the  term  occurs  in  Chaucer.  In  its  simplest  form  it  was  low- 
crowned,  projecting  behind,  and  strapped  under  the  chin,  something 
like  a  "sou'wester"  or  the  heraldic  chapeau,  and  in  this  form  it  was 
worn  by  archers  and  billmen.  Another  kind  had  a  higher  crown,  with 
two  slits  in  front  as  an  ocularium,  and  could  be  pulled  over  the  brows 
till  this  came  level  with  the  eyes  (Fig.  22).  A  hinged  nose-piece 
was  also  sometimes  present,  to  be  let  down  in  time  of  danger.  It  was 
also  made  more  completely  protective  by  a  chin-piece  called  the  bavier, 
strapped  round  the  neck  or  fastened  to  the  breastplate  for  tilting ;  while 
a  lighter  bavier  was  in  two  pieces,  of  which  the  upper  was  hinged  at 
the  side  and  could  be  raised  for  speaking.  It  was  frequently  furnished 
with  a  visor  to  let  down.  The  tail-piece  was  occasionally  so  prolonged 
that  sallads  measure  as  much  as  eighteen  inches  from  back  to  front.  It 
occurs  both  smooth-topped  and  combed,  and  with  a  slot  for  plumes 
approaches  nearer  to  classic  models  than  any  other  form  of  mediaeval 
helmet.  This  picturesque  headpiece  is  the  one  so  frequently  represented 
by  Albert  Diirer,  and  was  favoured  for  a  longer  time  in  Germany  than 
elsewhere,  many  of  the  Germans  in  the  picture  of  the  meeting  of 
Maximilian  and  Henry  VIII.  appearing  in  it,  while  all  the  English  wear 
the  later  close  helmet  or  armet.  The  form  represented  has  the  addition 
of  articulated  pieces  behind  and  a  double  visor  moving  on  pivots  at  the 
sides,  which  make  it  a  near  approach  to  a  closed  helmet. 

The  sallad  was  the  principal  helmet  in  use  throughout  the  Wars  of 
the  Roses,  and  is  constantly  represented  in  manuscripts  of  that  period. 
But  one  solitary  example  has  been  preserved  in  England  from  the  time  of 
those  destructive  wars,  in  which  its  first  wearer  may  have  taken  part.  It 
hangs  in  St.  Mary's  Hall,  Coventry,  and  owes  its  preservation  to  its 
use  as  a  stage  property  in  the  Godiva  processions.  There  are  specimens, 
however,  in  all  the  important  collections  in  England  and  abroad. 
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Plate  V.— Crand-guard,  used  for  tilting,  belonging  to  the  suit  of  Robert  Dudley, 
Earl  of  Leicester,  witli  the  gilding  restored.     In  the  Tower  of  London 
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The  bassinet  was  sometimes  richly  decorated,  covered  with  velvet, 
plumed,  crested,  and  of  considerable  value,  Sir  John  de  Cornwall  wagering 
his  helmet  in  142  3,  which  he  offered  to  prove  to  be  worth  500  nobles.  The 
pretty  custom  of  garlanding  them  with  may,  marguerites,  or  other  flowers 
specially  fevoured  by  a  queen  or  prin- 
cess, or  with  chaplets  of  pearls  and 
other  gems,  seen  in  the  early  part  of  the 
century,  lasted  until  after  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  sallad,  which  provided  a 
better  field  for  such  display.  A  sallad 
belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
decorated  with  rubies  and  diamonds  to 
the  estimated  value  of  100,000  crowns, 
figured  in  the  entry  of  Louis  XI.  into 
Paris  in  1443.  In  the  expenses  of 
Henry  VII.  precious  stones  and  pearls 
are  bought  from  the  Lombards  to  the 
value  of  jr38oo  fi>r  embellishing  sallads 
and  other  helmets,  and  in  France  even 
the  sallads  of  the  mounted  archers  are 
continually  mentioned  as  garnished 
with  silver. 

The  sallad  was  a  relatively  danger- 
ous headpiece  in  tourneys  on  foot,  and 
a  large-visored  bassinet  is  often  men- 
tioned as  being  retained  in  use  for  this 
purpose  down  to  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  Baron  de  Cosson    has  identified  Fio.  zz. 

this  form,  seen  to  have  been  fixed  to     '■  ^'""' '"  **■  "">■■'  "'"'  Coventry. 

z.   Helm  of  Sir    Gilo   Capirl,  riale    15IO-I5I5. 
the  breast  by  two  staples  and  a  double  Formerly  in  Rayne  church.  Esier.     Now  in 

i_        ,1       Li_-j  ji'  u-  the  poiKjjion  of  Baron  He  Cowon. 

buckle  behind,  and  himself  possesses  "^ 

a  magnificent  example,  which  once  hung  over  the  tombs  of  the  Capels  in 
Rayne  Church.  Sir  Giles  Capel  was  one  of  the  knights  who  with  Henry 
VIII.  challenged  all  comers  for  thirty  days  on  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of 
Gold.  The  visor  in  this  example  is  very  massive,  the  holes  so  small  that  no 
point  could  possibly  enter,  and  the  helm  being  fixed  the  head  moved  freely 
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inside.  A  second  and  possibly  earlier  example  has  the  visor  thrown  into 
horizontal  ridges  and  a  small  bavier.  The  visor  is  hinged  at  the  sides, 
and  the  sight  and  breathing  holes  are  short  slots,  parallel  to  and  protected 
by  the  ridges.  It  hangs  over  the  tomb  of  John  Beaufort,  Duke  of 
Somerset,  in  Wimborne  Minster,  who  died  in  1444,  but  it  is  of  later 
date  ;  and  another  belonging  to  the  suit  of  Henry  VIII,  in  the  Tower, 
made  for  fighting  on  foot,  is  not  dissimilar.  Baron  de  Cosson  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  this  form,  called  a  bassinet,  is  shown  in  the 
miniature  of  the  manuscript  entitled,  "  How  a  man  shalle  be  armyd  at  his 
ese  when  he  schal  fighte  on  foote." 

Another  very  interesting  and 
thoroughly  English  form  of  helm, 
intended,  according  to  De  Cosson,  for 
the  tilt  with  lances,  is  preserved  in 
a  specimen  in  Broadwater  Church, 
another  in  Willington  Church  over 
Sir  John  Gostwick's  tomb,  and  a  third 
in  Cobham  Church,  the  helm  of  Sir 
Thomas  Brooke,  who  died  1522. 
These  all  present  considerable  differ- 
F.,..  zi-Englhh  uurnament  helm  over  ^^^^^  ^f  j^t^n^  ^  ^^^  dissimilar 
the   lomb   of  John    Beaujsri,   Duke  ,-,.,,,  ,  ■   , 

<,f  Somerset,  in  Umiorne  Minster,     "elm   of   slightly    later   date   With   a 

(freight  J ^\ /h.    i)rt«  1480-1510.     barred  visor,  or  the  bars' riveted   to 

Frm  a  photograph  lent  by  B«ron  de      jj,e  helm,  affording  plenty  of  breath- 

mg  space,  was  used  ror  the  tourney 

with  sword  or  battle-axe,  and  has  become    the  Royal  and  the  nobles' 

helmet  of  heraldry. 

A  form  of  helm  used  for  tilting  with  the  lance  and  also  frequently  de- 
picted in  heraldry,  is  the  great  helm  of  the  time  of  Henry  VII.  and  Henry 
VIII.,  of  immense  weight  and  strength,  resting  on  the  shoulders,  and 
securely  fixed  to  the  back  and  breast.  It  was  relatively  flat  on  the  crown, 
produced  in  front  into  a  kind  of  blunt  beak,  giving  a  bird-like  aspect 
with  no  distinct  neck.  The  ocularium,  or  slit  for  vision,  is  large  and  in 
the  crown,  and  can  only  be  used  by  bending  the  body  forward  ;  the  head 
being  raised  before  the  moment  of  impact  to  avoid  the  danger  of  the 
lance  penetrating.     This  helm  is  well  represented  in  the  tournament  roll 
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of  Henry  VIII.  in  Heralds'  College,  and  from  its  massive  strength  and 
the  fact  that  by  no  possibility  could  a  combatant  be  accidentally  unhelmed, 
afforded  absolute  protection  to  the  head.  Le  Heaulme  du  Roy  is 
represented  in  this  roll  as  silvered,  with  a  crown-like  border  round  the  neck 
of  pearls  and  gems  set  in  gold. 
There  is  a  magnificent  specimen 
in  the  Museum  of  Artillery  at 
Woolwich,  one  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  two  in  St.  George's  Chapel, 
one  in  Petworth  Church,  and  one 
at  Parham.  This  form  of  helm 
was  the  most  massive  and  secure, 
and  the  last  that  remained  in  use. 
A  very  early  delineation  of  a 
helmet  of  this  type  is  seen  in  the 
late  fourteenth  -  century  French 
MS.  (Burney,  257)  in  the  British 
Museum.  Some  exceedingly  in- 
teresting delineations  of  the  same 
kind  of  tilting  helm  in  actual 
use  are  to  be  seen  in  Philip  de 
Commines'  Froissart,  Harl.  MS., 
4379-80  (Fig.  25).  It  is  there 
represented  plain  and  fluted,  and 

with  various  crests  and  mantling,  _ 

one  of  the  most  singular,  and  a        F'«-  i+— //<■/«  of  Sir  John  GontaUi,  died 
favourite,  being  a  close  copy  of 

°                               '  \  Bqlitvcil  10  have  brcn  «orn  at  ihe  FieU  of  (he  Cloth  of 

the  lady's  head-dress  of  the  period,  Col.i,    i;io,   ami   now-  hanging  over    lili    lomb   in 

with    the    lady's    long    gauze    veil  Wlllington  church    Bc,lf«,l,hir=      From  a  pho,o. 

J                 &    &  graph  by  ihc  Rev.  AiigHstus  Orlchau,  Vicar, 

reaching  below  the  waist.     This 

manuscript  is  of  late  fifteenth-century  date,  and  very  remarkable  for  the 
apparently  faithful  representations  of  the  armour  worn  by  the  English  and 
French  at  that  time.  In  one  group  of  soldiery  alone,  in  the  second 
volume,  page  84,  the  helm  of  the  early  fourteenth  century,  the  beaked 
bassinet  of  the  early  fifteenth,  and  various  forms  of  visored  and  un- 
visored  sallads  are  assembled  together. 
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All  these  forms  of  helm  were  more  or  less  contemporary  with  the 
sallad,  which  gave  place  in  turn  to  the  armet  or  closed  helmet,  first 
heard  of  in  1443.  Like,  perhaps,  the  sallad,  the  armet  was  invented 
in  Italy,  and  did  not  reach  England  or  even  Germany  till  about  1 500. 
In  France,  however,  a  page  of  the  Count  de  St.  Pol  bore  a  richly-worked 
armet  on  the  entry  into  Rouen  of  Charles  VII.  ;  and  the  royal  armet  of 
Louis  XI.,  crowned  and  richly  adorned  with  fleurs-de-lis,  was  carried 
before  him  on  his  entry  into  Paris  in  146 1.  It  is  also  mentioned  in 
1472,  in  an  edict  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy. 

The  fundamental  difl^erence  between  it  and  all  helms  and  helmets 
that  had  preceded  it  is,  that  while  others  had  either  fitted  the  top  of  the 
head,  as  a  cap  does,  or  were  put  right  over  it,  the  armet  closed  round 
the  head  by  means  of  hinges,  following  the  contour  of  the  chin  and 
neck.  Its  advantages  were  neatness,  lightness,  and  general  handiness, 
and  it  conveyed  the  weight  by  the  gorget  directly  on  to  the  shoulders. 
Its  use  was  exclusively  for  mounted  combatants,  though  the  great  helm 
continued  in  use  for  jousts  and  tilts  during  the  time  of  Henry  VIII. 
It  does  not  appear  in  English  costume  much  before  this  reign,  but  in 
all  the  pictures  of  the  triumphs  and  battle-pieces  of  Henry  VIII.  at 
Hampton  Court,  the  English  men-at-arms  invariably  wear  it,  and  it  is 
abundantly  represented  in  works  of  art  during  the  remainder  of  the 
Tudor  period. 

An  early  armet,  identified  by  Baron  de  Cosson  as  Italian,  with 
a  double  bavier  riveted  together,  but  without  a  visor,  hangs  over  the 
tomb  of  Sir  George  Brooke,  eighth  Lord  Cobham,  K.G.  (Fig.  26), 
and  dates  from  1480  to  1500.  Baron  de  Cosson  describes  it  as  having 
a  reinforcing  piece  on  the  forehead,  hinged  cheek-pieces  joined  down  the 
middle  of  the  chin,  and  of  peculiarly  delicate  and  beautiful  outline.  It 
originally  had  a  camail  hanging  to  a  leather  strap.  The  wooden  Saracen's 
head  may  date  from  the  funeral  of  this  Lord  Cobham  in  1558,  "but 
was  certainly  never  worn  on  any  helmet."  Its  owner  served  under 
Norfolk  in  Ireland,  in  1520,  and  was  subsequently  Governor  of  Calais. 

English  armets  dating  from  about  1500  are  not  uncommon,  but,  as 
frequently  observed,  "  they  want  that  perfection  and  delicacy  to  be  found 
in  fine  Italian  or  German  work."  The  earlier  open  down  the  front,  and 
the  later  at  the  side.     They  are  generally  combed,  the  ridge  or  comb 
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running  from  the  forehead  to  the  back  of  the  neck,  and  being  beaten 

or  raised  out  of  the  metal  in  the  most 

able  way.     There  is  generally,  but  not 

always,  a  reinforcing  piece  over  the 

forehead.     The  visor  is  of  one  piece, 

and  works  on  a  pivot,  but  in  a  few  of 

the  early  specimens  the  pin  and  hinge 

arrangement    of    the     older     Italian 

examples   is    preserved,  rendering    it 

removable.       The    slit    for  vision  is 

generally  made  in  the  body    of  the 

visor,  but  is  sometimes  obtained  by 

cutting  out  a  piece  of  its  upper  edge. 

It    is    beaked,    thrown    into    few   or 

several  ridges,  with  the  slits  or  holes 

for  breathing  principally  on  the  right 

side.     The  English  armet  was  rarely 

furnished  with  a  bavier  or  movable 

chin-piece,  and  the  fixed  one,  called  a 

mentoniere,    was    small.      Baron    de 

Cosson    obtained    one    from    Rayne 

Church  in  Essex,  when  it  was  pulled  down,  and  Meyrick  procured  a 
similar  one  from  Fulham  Church,  and 
Mr.  Seymour  Lucas,  A.R.A.,  has  two 
very  fine  specimens,  now  exhibited  at 
South  Kensington,  while  specimens  are 
to  be  met  with  in  most  great  collec- 
tions. The  not  inelegant  fluted 
Maximilian  armets  of  the  same  date 
are,  however,  far  more  frequent. 
Uke  the  later  English  armets,  they 
have  no  baviers.  Between  1510  and 
1525,  a  hollow  rim  was  introduced 
round  the  base  of  the  helmet,  fitting 

closely  into  a  corresponding  ridge  round  the  upper  edge  of  the  gorget. 

This  manifest  improvement  was  considered  by  Meyrick  to  constitute  the 


Fic.  26. — jirmer  of  Sir  George  Brenie, 

K.G.,  %th  Lord  Cobham.  From  his 
tomb  in  Cobigm  Church,  Kent. 
1480-1500. 


.  17. — English  armet  from  the  eolUc- 
tionofSeymBUr  Laais,  A.R.A,  Date 
about  I  500.  From  a  phottgrapk  by 
Baron  de  Cosson. 
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Burgonet.  Between  1520  and  1540  the  visor  was  formed  of  two  parts, 
the  upper  of  which  closed  inside  the  lower,  and  was  capable  of  being  raised 
without  unfixing  the  latter.  It  remained  in  this  form  until  the  closed 
helmet  fell  into  disuse  in  the  seventeenth  century.  The  armet  frequently 
comprised,  especially  in  the  later  examples,  a  fixed  gorget,  generally  of  two 
or  more  articulated  plates.  A  number  of  these  are  included  in  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  century  suits  illustrated  in  the  succeeding  pages, 
one  of  the  most  singular  being  the  helmet  of  the  mounted  suit  of  Henry 
VIII.,  made  for  the  king  by  Conrad  SeUsenhofer  of  Innsbruck  in  151 1- 14. 
It  consists  of  six  pieces  fitting  one  within  another  without  hinge  or  rivet, 
and  seems  originally  to  have  had  one  of  the  curious  discs  at  the  back 
seen  in  Italian  fifteenth-century  armets  and  contemporary  illustrations. 

Towards  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  knightly  armour 
underwent  some  profound  modifications.  The  exaggerated  elbow-guards 
and  shoulder -pieces  were  reduced,  the  tuilles,  the  laminated  corselets 
with  their  handsome  flutings  and  indented  margins,  and  the  pointed 
sollerets  were  eithet  modified  or  seen  no  more  ;  and  with  them  disappear 
much  of  the  angulated,  defensive  mannerism,  and  the  grace  peculiar  to 
the  armour  of  the  third  quarter  of  the  fifteenth  century.  That  which 
followed  appears  smoother,  rounder,  and  heavier,  less  mobile,  and 
less  apt  for  real  campaigning.  The  modifications  tending  to  this  result 
may  have  been  in  a  large  degree  due  to  the  personal  tastes  of  the  three 
great  monarchs  of  Europe.  Maximilian  and  Henry  VIII.  preferred 
at  heart  the  pomp  and  pageantry  to  the  realities  of  war  ;  while  the 
classic  bias  of  Francis  I.  banished  all  Gothic  feeling  so  far  as  his 
personal  influence  extended.  The  short-waisted,  podgy,  globular 
breastplate,  the  stolid  limb -pieces,  rounded  knee-caps  and  strik- 
ingly splay-footed  sollerets,  appear  as  if  invented  to  altogether  banish 
the  very  idea  of  agility,  if  not  of  movement ;  and  contrast  in  the 
strongest  manner  with  the  lithe  and  supple- looking  armour  of  the 
Beauchamp  eflfigy.  The  Tower  collection,  so  relatively  poor  in  Gothic 
armour,  is  fortunately  extremely  rich  in  that  of  the  period  of  Henry 
VIII.,  containing  four  or  five  suits  actually  made  for  his  personal 
use.  One  of  the  finest  of  these,  and  an  admirably  perfect  suit,  is 
shown  in  our  illustration  (Fig.  28).  Though  without  any  decora- 
tion   or    marks,    it   was    undoubtedly    made    expressly    for    the    king, 


li.— Complete  luit  fir  fighting  en  font,  made  fur  Henry  ^111, 
In  the  Tower  of  London. 
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and  is  a  chef-d'oeuvre  of  the  armourer's  craft,  being  formed,  accord- 
ing to  Lord  Dillon,  of  no  less  than  235  separate  pieces,  which 
are  used  about  one  half  below  and  the  rest  above  the  waist. 
The  principal  pieces  are  fitted  with  a  hollow  groove  along  the  inferior 
margin,  and  overlap  others  provided  with  a  corresponding  ridge  :  so 
that  the  whole  suit  thus  interlocks,  and  the  plates  cannot  be  separated 
or  the  armour  taken  apart  except  by  removing  the  helmet  and  begin- 
ning at  the  neck-pieces.  To  the  left  shoulder-piece  or  pauldron  one 
of  the  upright  neck -guards  is  still  fixed  by  rivets.  The  breastplate 
is  globose,  and  has  a  central  ridge  called  the  tapul.  The  arms  are 
sheathed  in  rigid  plates,  separated  by  a  series  of  narrow  laminar  plates,  by 
which  power  of  movement  is  obtained.  The  elbows  are  guarded  by  not 
inelegant  caps,  and  the  gauntlets  are  miton-fashioned,  of  eleven  small 
plates,  and  very  flexible.  The  leg-armour  is  in  large  pieces  ridged 
down  the  centre,  similarly  to  the  breastplate,  except  above  and  below 
the  knee-cap,  and  at  the  ankle,  where  laminar  plates  give  the  neces- 
sary play.  The  sollerets  being  made,  like  the  gauntlets,  each  of 
thirteen  pieces,  are  also  extremely  flexible,  and  reproduce  in  an  exagger- 
ated way  the  great  broad  toes  of  the  civil  dress.  Like  the  helm, 
already  noticed,  the  suit  is  intended  for  combats  on  foot  and  in  the 
lists,  which  were  greatly  in  fashion.  No  mail  gussets  were  needed, 
for  there  were  no  crevices  between  the  plates,  and  the  wearer  inside 
his  armour  was  as  well  defended  as  a  lobster  in  its  shell ;  but  this 
security,  as  with  all  armour-plate,  was  purchased,  notwithstanding  the 
perfection  of  manufacture,  at  the  expense  of  unwieldiness  and  fatigue, 
for  the  suit  weighs  over  92  lbs.  There  are  three  other  suits  which 
belonged  to  Henry  VIII.,  besides  the  magnificent  equestrian  one  next 
figured.  The  second  dismounted  one  was  also  intended  for  combats 
on  foot,  and  is  known  as  a  tonlet  suit  from  the  long,  laminated  skirt 
of  horizontal  plates  reaching  to  the  knee,  and  sliding  over  each 
other.  It  is  decorated  with  some  engraved  bands  or  borders,  while 
the  fine  headpiece  to  it  is  Italian,  bearing  the  marks  of  the  celebrated 
Missaglias  of  Milan.  We  meet  at  this  time  with  the  sliding  rivets,  a 
new  mode  of  attachment  for  the  plates,  which  enabled  them  to  play 
freely  over  each  other  without  parting  company.  The  overlapping 
tassets  of  most  of  the  close-fitting  skirts  are  made  in  this  fashion,  to 
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which  the  term  Almayne  rivets,  so  frequently  met  with  in  inventories,  is 
believed  to  apply.  Some  of  the  suits  are  provided  with  a  locking 
gauntlet,  to  prevent  the  sword  from  being  struck  out  of  the  wearer's 
hand,  the  so-called  forbidden  gauntlet,  though  its  prevalence  in  collections 
negatives  the  idea  that,  its  use  was  disallowed.  In  one  mounted  suit 
the  insteps  are  protected  by  the  great  ungainly  stirrups  necessitated  by 
the  broad-toed  sollerets,  and .  therefore-  only  covered  with  mail.  This 
suit  is  enriched  with  a  picturesque  banded  ornament,  partly  gilt. 

The  superbly-mounted  suit  in  our  illustration  (Fig.  29),  one  of  the 
finest  of  its  date  in  existence,  was  constructed  to  the  order  of  Maximilian 
expressly  for  Henry  VIII.,  by  Conrad  Seusenhofer,  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  armourers  of  Innsbruck,  whose  mark  it  bears  on  the  helmet. 
It  was  sent  as  a  gift  in  15 14,  and  was  originally  silvered  all  over,  and 
finely  engraved  in  every  part  with  the  legend  of  St.  George  and 
the  badges  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Katharine  of  Arragon.  The  Tudor 
cognisances  are  the  rose,  portcullis  and  red  dragon  ;  and  Katharine's 
the  pomegranate  and  sheaf  of  arrows,  with  finely-scrolled  arabesque  work 
between.  This  ornament  seems  to  be  engraved  and  not  etched,  as  in  later 
times.  The-  most  remarkable  feature  is  the  steel  skirt  called  base,  of 
great  rarity,  and  made  in  imitation  of  the  folds  of  the  cloth  bases  so 
much  in  vogue  at  this  time.  These  skirts  were  used  for  fighting  on 
foot,  and  there  is  provision  for  fixing  an  additional  piece  to  complete 
it  in  front,  the  absence  of  which  alone  permitted  the  wearer  to  sit  on 
horseback,  though  the  difiiculty  of  getting  into  the  saddle  must  have  been 
considerable.  The  skirt  is  edged  with  a  finely-modelled  border  of  brass 
in  high  relief,  with  the  initials  H.  and  K.  united  by  true-lover's-  knots. 
The  suit  is  complete  in  every  respect  except  the  gauntlets,  and  is 
mentioned  in  the  Greenwich  inventory  of  1547,  published  in  the  fifty- 
first  volume  of  Archaologia  by  Lord  Dillon.  It  is  there  described  as  "  a 
harnesse  given  unto  the  King's  Maiestie  by  Th^  Empero^  Maximilian 
w^  a  Base  of  stele  and  goldesmythes  worke."  The  brass  border  to  the 
base  thus  appears  to  have  been  regarded  as  silver  and  gilt  goldsmiths' 
work.  The  horse  armour  matching  the  suit,  which  was  to  be  used 
on  foot,  as  Lord  Dillon  points  out,  did  not  exist  at  this  period, 
and  the  figure  was  seated  on  the  Burgundian  horse  armour  of 
repousse    steel    of  the    time   of  Henry  VII.,  which    still    stands    next 
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to  it  in  the  Tower.  The  engraving  on  the  horse  armour  or  bard 
is  designed  in  the  same  spirit  as  that  of  the  armour  itself,  but  is 
by  an  inferior  hand.  The  subjects  are  treated  in  the  style  of 
Albert  Diirer  or  Burgkmair,  and  represent  incidents  in  the  lives 
of  St.  George  and  St.  Barbara,  and  besides  the  badges  on  the  armour 
which  are  reproduced,  the  castle  and  the  rose  and  pomegranate  impaled 
appear,  with  the  motto  diev  et  mon  droyt  many  times  repeated  round 
the  edge.  All  these  badges  and  engravings  were  illustrated,  almost  real 
size,  by  Meyrick,  in  the  twenty-second  volume  of  Arch^eologia,  The 
horse  armour  was  silvered  and  probably  parcel  gilt,  like  the  body  armour, 
and  was  made,  it  is  supposed,  by  some  of  the  German  armourers  brought 
over  and  established  in  Greenwich  by  Henry  VIII.  It  is  stiff  and 
unwieldy,  and  does  not  very  efficiently  protect  the  horse,  though  its  effect 
is  dignified  and  even  magnificent.  The  singular  construction  of  the 
helmet  has  already  been  alluded  to. 

Contemporary  with  these  suits  is  the  fine  German  late  Gothic  fluted 
armour,  known  as  Maximilian,  nearly  perfect  examples  of  which  are  to 
be  seen  in  every  collection  of  importance.  This  was  used  for  tilts,  with 
the  immensely  massive  outwork  of  plates  to  fend  off  the  blows  of  the 
lance  and  other  weapons,  and  to  prevent  the  left  leg  fi-om  being  crushed 
against  the  barrier.  Some  of  the  rarer  Maximilian  suits  not  only 
reproduce  the  cloth  skirts  of  the  civil  costume  in  steel,  but  also 
innumerable  puffings  and  slashings,  which  were  the  fashion  of  the 
day.  Sometimes  the  helmets  belonging  to  these  suits  have  the  mask- 
shaped  visors,  a  specimen  of  which,  also  a  present  to  Henry  VIII. 
from  Maximilian,  still  exists  in  the  Tower.  This  formed  part  of  a 
tilting  harness,  and  is  described  in  the  1547  inventory  as  "a  hedde  pece 
w'  a  Rammes  home  silver  pcell  guilte."  In  1660  it  was  attributed  to 
Will  Sommers,  the  king's  jester,  and  has  subsequently  been  rendered 
more  grotesque  by  paint  and  a  pair  of  spectacles.  A  complete  helmet 
of  the  same  kind  is  preserved  at  Warwick  Castle,  as  well  as  one  of  the 
rarer  Italian  helmets,  with  curling  woolly  hair  represented  in  embossed 
iron,  but  without  the  visor. 

All  this  armour  was  made  for  the  shocks  and  pleasurable  excite- 
ment of  jousts,  tilts,  and  tourneys,  which  its  perfection  and  strength 
deprived  of  nearly  every  element  of  danger.     Its  weight  and  closeness 
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would  indeed  have  made  it  insupportable  on  active  service.  The  great 
revolution  in  the  equipments  for  war,  commenced  by  the  artillery  train 
and  nearly  unarmoured  pikeman  and  estradiot,  was  now  being  completed  by 
the  reiter,  pistolier  and  arquebusier.  The  massed  man-at-arms,  armed 
cap-a-pied,  had  borne  down  for  the  last. time  all  before  him  with  the 
lance,  and  was  ceasing  to  play  a  decisive  or  even  an  important  part  in 
warfare.  Armour  in  campaigning  was  becoming  of  little  consequence,  and 
even  for  the  tourney  a  reaction  was  setting  in  against  the  extravagant 
and  ponderous  precautions  devised  by  Maximilian  and  his  admirer  Henry. 
The  decision  of  battles  now  belonged  to  pike,  bill,  and  musket.  The 
infantry  and  light  troops,  who  had  hitherto  been  left  to  arm  themselves 
as  best  they  could,  began  to  be  dressed  in  some  sort  of  uniform,  with 
weapons  and  armour  selected  with  some  care,  and  used  in  definite 
proportions.  It  is  certainly  strange  to  read  that  the  archers  who  did  such 
splendid  service  at  Agincourt  were  left  to  pick  up  any  kind  of  helmet, 
bassinet,  or  cap,  whether  of  leather  or  wicker  bound  with  iron,  and  any 
description  of  side-arms,  and  were  mostly  without  armour,  save  the  pour- 
point,  with  stockings  hanging  down  or  bare  feet.  Only  the  bows,  arrows, 
and  stakes  were  obligatory.  In  pictures,  archers  and  the  foot  generally 
are  represented  in  every  kind  of  old  brigandine,  mail,  bits  of  plate,  or 
*'jakkes"  of  linen,  which  inventories  tell  us  were  stuffed  with  horn  or 
mail.  It  was  only  when  the  kings  and  nobles  thought  it  worth  their 
while  to  clothe  and  equip  the  foot-soldier  that  his  costume  became  dis- 
tinctive, and  even  sumptuous  in  the  case  of  the  bodyguards  to  Charles 
VII.,  Louis  XI.,  or  Henry  VII.  and  VIII.  A  larger  proportion  of  archers 
became  mounted  as  the  fifteenth  century  wore  on,  Edward  IV.  invading 
France  with  no  less  than  14,000,  besides  the  foot.  Picked  men,  and  those 
of  the  bodyguards  of  kings  and  princes,  like  the  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
were  sometimes  magnificently  dressed.  The  uniform  of  the  archers  of 
the  Duke  of  Berri  in  1465  was  a  brigandine  covered  with  black  velvet 
and  gilt  nails,  and  a  hood  ornamented  with  silver  gilt  tassels.  At 
the  entry  into  Rouen,  1460,  the  archers  of  the  King  of  France,  the 
King  of  Sicily  and  the  Duke  of  Maine  wore  plate-armour  under  jackets 
of  various  colours,  with  greaves,  swords,  daggers  and  helms  rich  with 
silversmiths'  work.  The  leaders  of  other  corps  were  in  jackets  striped 
red,  white  and  green,  covered  with  embroidery.      English  archers  are 
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sometimes  spoken  of  as  gallantly  accoutred.  Under  Henry  VIII.  the 
bodyguard  called  the  "retinewe  of  speres"  comprised  two  mounted 
archers  in  uniform  to  each  man-at-arms,  as  in  France.  Every  layman 
with  an  estate  of  ^^looo  and  upwards  had  to  furnish  thirty  long-bows, 
thirty  sheaves  of  arrows,  and  thirty  steel  caps.  In  1548  the  uniform 
of  the  English  archer  was  a  coat  of  blue  cloth  guarded  with  red,  right 
hose  red,  the  left  blue,  or  both  blue  with  broad  red  stripes,  and  a 
special  cap  to  be  worn  over  the  steel  cap  or  sallad,  to  be  bought  in  Lon- 
don for  8d.  They  were  provided  with  brigandines  or  coats  of  little 
plates,  mawles  of  lead  five  feet  long,  with  two  stakes,  and  a  dagger.  The 
distinguishing  mark  of  the  various  bands  was  embroidered  on  the  left 
sleeve.  In  15 10  Henry  ordered  10,000  bows  from  the  bowyers  of  Lon- 
don, and  applied  for  leave  to  import  40,000  from  Venice.  In  1 5 1 3  he 
took  12,000  archers  to  France,  and  in  15 18  agreed  to  furnish  6000 
archers  to  the  emperor.  In  this  reign  they  did  good  service,  as  in 
repelling  the  descent  of  the  French  at  Brighton,  15 15,  and  at  Flodden, 
where  the  King  of  Scots  was  found  among  the  dead  pierced  by  an  arrow. 
Some  bow-staves  of  yew  were  recovered  from  the  wreck  of  the  Mary 
RosCy  and  are  now  in  the  Tower.  At  Dover  Castle  there  are  a  long-bow 
and  a  cross-bow,  stated  to  be  part  of  the  original  armament. 

The  cross-bow  was  rarely  favoured  by  Englishmen,  though  an 
imposing  force  of  4000  appeared  in  the  united  forces  of  England  and 
Burgundy  in  141 1,  each  attended  by  two  varlets  to  load,  so  that  the 
weapons  were  always  ready  to  shoot.  In  141 5,  however,  Henry  V.  only 
took  ninety-eight  from  England  in  his  whole  force  of  10,500  men, 
eighteen  of  whom  were  mounted.  In  1465  the  so-called  mounted 
archers  were  very  variously  armed  in  France,  with  cross-bows,  veuglaires, 
and  hand  culverins. 

If  so  formidable  a  body  as  the  English  archers  could  be  left  to  their 
own  devices  as  to  accoutrements  in  the  first  half  of  the  century,  the  rest 
of  the  foot,  armed  with  long  weapons  called  staves,  bills,  and  halbards, 
must  have  presented  the  appearance  of  a  mere  rabble.  The  French 
foot,  armed  with  partisans,  halbards,  or  javelins,  bore  the  suggestive 
name  of  "brigans,"  and  were  much  despised,  but  at  Montlhery  in  1465 
the  greater  part  of  the  slaughter  was  by  the  "  rascally  Burgundian  foot," 
with  their  pikes  and  other  weapons  tipped  with  iron. 
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The  Swiss  victory  at  Morat  in  1476  undoubtedly  Jed  the  French, 
and  later  the  English,  to  introduce  a  disciplined  infantry  armed  with 
the  pike  as  a  serious  element  into  the  army.  In  1480  the  French  took 
the  extreme  course  of  disbanding  the  whole  body  of  archers,  sub- 
stituting Swiss  pikemen,  and  causing  a  prodigious  number  of  pikes, 
halbards,  and  daggers  to  be  made  by  the  cutlers.  Thus  in  1482  the 
army  of  Picardy  is  composed  of  no  more  than  1400  men-at-arms, 
6000  Swiss,  and  8000  pikes.  The  proportions  in  England,  ten 
years  later,  may  be  gauged  by  the  Earl  of  Surrey's  contingent  of  five 
men-at-arms,  each  with  cushet  and  page,  twelve  demi-lances,  twenty 
archers  mounted,  forty -six  on  foot,  and  thirteen  bills.  The  archers 
remained  an  important  force  with  us  till  long  after  Henry  VIII.,  but  it 
is  only  in  his  reign  that  the  billmen  and  halbardiers  occupy  a  definite 
position  in  the  country's  armed  forces.  These  were  armed  with  bill, 
sword,  shield,  sallad,  and  corselet.  The  costume  of  the  foot  and  even 
the  yeomen  of  the  guard,  1000  strong  under  Henry  VIII.,  changed 
with  the  civil  dress,  but  always  included  the  royal  badge  and  crown. 
Henry  proceeded  to  the  siege  of  Boulogne  in  the  midst  of  his  pikemen 
with  fifty  mounted  archers  on  the  right  and  fifty  mounted  gunners  on 
the  left.  Their  costumes  are  seen  in  the  Hampton  Court  pictures.  In 
1598  it  was  scarlet  profusely  spangled.  Under  Philip  and  Mary  they 
were  an  even  more  important  force,  and  under  Elizabeth  the  backbone 
of  the  army  was  its  pikemen,  billmen,  and  harquebusiers,  now  armed, 
as  in  France,  with  Milanese  corselets  and  morions.  The  bill  was  six  feet 
long,  of  native  production,  the  head  at  least  twelve  inches  long,  and  bound 
with  iron  like  the  halbard,  which  was  shorter,  to  at  least  the  middle  of  the 
staff.  The  black  bills  were  also  shorter  and  from  Germany,  but  the 
best  halbards  were  Milanese.  The  partisan  with  us  seems  to  have  been 
more  a  weapon  of  parade,  various  in  form,  with  or  without  wings,  and 
richly  decorated  with  engraving,  painting,  and  gilding.  The  pike  was 
eighteen  to  twenty -two  feet  long,  with  a  tassel  to  prevent  the  water 
running  down.  The  "Staves"  in  the  Tower  under  Henry  VIII.  included 
20,100  morris  pikes,  some  highly  decorated,  and  2000  javelins,  mostly 
richly  mounted,  as  if  for  the  Court  guards.  The  army  taken  to  France 
in  1 5 1 3  comprised,  according  to  the  Venetian  ambassador,  6000  halbar- 
diers and  12,000  men  with  holy-water  sprinklers,  a  weapon  never  seen 
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Plate  VI. — Profile  of  the  helmet  belonging  to  the  French  suit  (fig  33). 
In  the  guard -chamber  ot  Windsor  Castle. 
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before,  six  feet  long,  surmounted  by  a  ball  with  six  steel  spikes.  The 
name  was  a  quaint  joke,  like  the  Flemish  Godendag  or  the  Swiss  Wasist- 
das  and  Morgenstern.  Besides  these  there  were  tridents,  pole-axes,  collen 
cleves,  boar-spears,  rawcons,  partisans,  and  other  forms  of  staff  weapons 
in  smaller  quantities. 

An  English  army  sometimes  comprised  light  cavalry  even  in  the 
earliest  times,  perhaps  none  more  singular  than  a  miserably-accoutred 
force  of  mounted  Irish  armed  with  target,  short  javelin,  and  great  out- 
landish knives,  but  without  using  saddles,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V. 
The  army  of  Henry  VIII.  in  15 13  comprised  9000  to  10,000  heavy 
barbed  cavalry  and  8000  light  horse,  and  2000  mounted  archers.  His 
"  Retinewe  of  speres  "  comprised  a  page,  a  cushet  with  javelin  or  demi- 
lance, and  two  archers,  all  mounted,  to  each  man-at-arms.  An  English 
force  of  about  400  demi-lances  serving  Henri  II.  in  1552  "for  their 
pleasure,"  were  in  short  petticoats,  red  bonnets,  body  with  brassarts  of 
plate;  and  high  leather  boots  above  the  knee,  mounted  on  swift  little 
horses  and  armed  with  a  lance  like  a  demi-pike. 

The  infantry,  though  not  yet  a  permanent  standing  force,  except  in 
the  case  of  the  Royal  bodyguards,  was  now  a  recognised  arm  into  which 
men  enlisted  as  a  professional  career  for  the  term  of  their  lives  or  until 
disabled.  To  handle  the  pike  or  arquebus  efficiently  required  long 
training,  and  veterans  were  always  accepted  before  recruits.  It  was  their 
steadiness  and  power  of  manoeuvring  in  action  that  lessened  the  value  of 
heavy  cavalry,  and  consequently  contributed,  more  than  any  other  cir- 
cumstance, to  the  rapid  disuse  of  the  cap-a-pied  suit  of  armour  in  the 
field,  so  noticeable  in  the  next  chapter. 


V 


The  Age  of  Enriched  Armour 

Armour  began  from  about  the  accession  of  Edward  VI.  to  cease  to 
be  a  military  necessity,  and  those  engaged  in  practical  warfare  were  more 
ready  to  dispense  with  its  doubtful  protection  than  to  encumber  them- 
selves with  its  certain  disadvantages.  Excuses  were  found  for  appearing 
in  the  field  without  armour,  or  with  ah  imperfect  equipment,  and 
punishments  were  inflicted  in  the  vain  attempt  to  stem  the  tide  of 
change.  Those  who  served  on  foot  had  naturally  the  strongest  objection 
to  bearing  its  weight,  since  when  opposed  to  firearms  it  ceased  to  have 
any  practical  utility.  A  battle-scene  at  Hampton  Court,  the  battle  of 
Forty  by  Snayers,  furnishes  the  strongest  justification  for  its  disuse  among 
men-at-arms.  It  represents  a  number  of  mounted  men  in  complete 
armour,  who'  discharge  horse-pistols  point  blank  at  each  other's  breast- 
plates, the  individual  struck  falling  in  every  case  dead  or  wounded  from 
his  horse.  The  wheel-lock  pistol,  the  arm  of  the  German  Reiters,  who 
wore  black  armour,  mail  sleeves,  and  a  visored  morion,  was  in  the  field 
in  1 5 12.  From  this  time,  therefore,  armour  was  worn  rather  for  display 
than  service,  and  the  purchaser  came  to  value  its  defensive  qualities 
far  less  than  the  magnificence  of  its  decoration.  Nor  was  ostentation 
in  arms  confined  to  the  noble  or  knight  alone.  Brantome  says  that 
among  the  pikemen  and  musketeers  of  Strozzi,  De  Brissac,  and  the 
Due  de  Guise,  thousands  of  gilt  and  engraved  morions  and  corselets 
were  to  be  seen  on  parade  days,  and  the  armour  worn  by  the  picked 
force  of  Spaniards  and  Italians  sent  by  Philip  of  Spain  to  occupy  the 
Netherlands  was  a  splendid  sight.     The  great  and  wealthy  have  seldom 
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Cared  to  stint  in  matters  of  personal  adornment,  and  in  days  when  there 
were  fewer  ways  in  which  a  taste  for  extravagant  expenditure  could  be 
combined  with  a  high  appreciation  of  art,  fortunes  were  spent  upon  the 
coverings  of  the  body.  Nothing  more  sumptuous  in  applied  art  exists,  in 
regard  either  to  design  or  execution,  than  the  work  lavished  on  the  armour 
produced  for  the  French,  Spanish,  and  other  monarchs  in  the  second  half 
of  the  sixteenth  and  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  centuries.  Among  this 
the  most  exquisitely  beautiful  is  the  damascened  work,  scattered  over 
Europe,  persistently  though  erroneously  attributed  to  Cellini,  of  which, 
perhaps,  one  of  the  finest  examples  is  the  target  at  Windsor.  It  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  neither  chiselling,  embossing,  nor  damascening 
on  metal  has  ever  rivalled  or  even  approached  that  bestowed  at  this  time 
upon  royal  arms  and  armour.  The  chief  seats  of  production  were  in 
Germany  and  Italy,  at  Milan  above  all,  then  Innsbruck,  Augsburg, 
Nuremberg  ;  and  in  a  less  degree  Florence,  Brescia  and  Venice.  It  is 
singular  that  few  fine  suits  can  be  attributed  to  France,  and  fewer  still 
either  to  Spain,  the  Netherlands,  or  England.  The  youth  of  Edward, 
the  fact  that  female  sovereigns  succeeded,  and  finally,  the  timidity  and 
horror  of  war  felt  by  James,  account  for  none  of  the  known  chef-d'oeuvre 
suits  being  made  for  English  wearers.  Such  extraordinary  and  magnifi- 
cent armour  was  meet  for  none  but  the  high-spirited  and  rival 
princes  of  Europe,  and  no  king  distinguished  for  valour  occupied  the 
throne  of  England  during  the  period  when  enriched  armour  reached 
its  culminating  point  of  grandeur. 

There  are,  however,  a  certain  number  of  richly  engraved  and  gilt  suits 
which  have  been  in  the  possession  of  English  families  from  time  im- 
memorial, and  the  fortunate  acquisition  for  the  South  Kensington  Museum 
Art  Library  of  an  Armourers'  Album  of  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  has 
enabled  many  of  the  original  wearers  of  them  to  be  identified.  This  MS., 
as  Lord  Dillon  relates,  was  in  the  possession,  in  1790,  of  the  Duchess  of 
Portland,  daughter  of  Harley,  Earl  of  Oxford,  who  permitted  Pennant  to 
engrave  from  it  a  suit  of  Robert  Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester,  for  his 
account  of  London  ;  while  Strutt  was  allowed  to  reproduce  that  of 
George,  Earl  of  Cumberland,  for  his  work  on  dresses  and  costumes. 
The  book  undoubtedly  once  formed  part  of  the  great  Harleian  Library, 
but  was  lost  until  seen  in  Paris  some  years  ago  by  Baron  de  Cosson.     It 
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was  sold  at  the  Spitzer  sale,  acquired  by  M.  Stein,  and  offered  to  the 
Kensington  Museum,  by  whom  it  was  wisely  purchased. 

The  drawings  are  in  pen  and  ink  and  water-colours  and  represent 
twenty -nine  full  suits,  besides  the  extra  pieces  for  tilting.  Some 
of  them  are  inscribed  "  Made  by  me  Jacobe,"  the  name  of  the  master 
armourer  at  Greenwich  during  part  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  and  mentioned 
by  Sir  Henry  Lee,  the  Master  of  the  Armoury,  in  a  letter -to  the  Lord 
Treasurer,  dated  I2th  October  1590,  published  by  Lord  Dillon  in  the 
fifty-first  volume  of  Archieologia.  Wendelin  Boheim,  the  curator  of  the 
Imperial  collections  of  armour  at  Vienna,  has  recently  identified  this 
Jacobe  with  Jacob  Topf,  one  of  three  brothers,  natives  of  Innsbruck  or 
its  vicinity,  and  who  suddenly  appears  as  court  armourer  in  1575.  This 
post  he  seems  to  have  retained  and  worked  at  Schloss  Ambras  till  his 
death  in  1597.  Suits  made  by  him  during  this  period  for  the  Archduke 
Ferdinand  of  Tyrol  and  Archduke  Charles  of  Styria  certainly  bear  some 
resemblance  to  those  in  the  Album.  Boheim  infers  from  the  Italian 
influence  seen  in  his  work,  especially  in  the  ornament,  that  Topf  must 
have  proceeded  from  the  atelier  of  Jorg  Seusenhofer  to  Milan  or  Brescia, 
about  the  year  1558,  and  taken  up  his  abode  in  England  between  1562 

and  1575. 

To  support  the  identification  of  the  Jacobe  of  the  Album  with  Jacob 
Topf  of  Innsbruck,  it  is  necessary  either  that  all  the  suits  should  have 
been  produced  before  1575,  or  that  those  made  at  a  later  time  should  be 
regarded  as  by  some  other  hand.  The  first  two,  for  Rutland  and  Bedford, 
who  died  respectively  in  1563  and  1564,  are  relatively  plain,  and  have 
M.R.  over  them,  and  the  rest  E.R.,  which  can  only,  it  would  appear, 
have  reference  to  the  initials  of  the  reigning  queens.  All  the  figures 
are  practically  drawn  from  one  model,  though  sometimes  reversed,  and 
are  in  an  easy  and  graceful  pose.  Two  of  the  richest,  namely  the  second 
suit  for  Sir  Henry  Lee,  the  Master  Armourer,  No.  19,  and  the  first  suit 
of  Sir  Christopher  Hatton,  No.  1 5  of  the  Album,  are  here  reproduced  in 
facsimile,  though  reduced  in  scale  (Plates  II.  and  III.).  One  holds  a  mace 
and  the  other  a  truncheon  in  one  hand,  with  the  butt  resting  upon  the  hip, 
while  the  other  arm  is  bent  and  the  extended  palm  rests  upon  the  thigh. 
They  wear  the  close  helmet  or  armet  of  Italian  fashion,  with  a  high  comb 
and    a   large   sharply-pointed    visor.     The   gorgets   are   laminated,    the 


Fig.  Jl. —  Armour  of  Robert  Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester,  1566-1588.      In  the  Tower. 
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pauldrons  large  and  massive,  the  breastplates  long-waisted,  known  as 
the  peascod  shape,  ending  in  a  point,  with  a  ridge  down  the  centre 
called  the  tapul ;  the  tassets  are  short  and  laminated.  Only  the  front 
of  the  thigh  is  protected  by  laminated  cuissarts,  and  the  rest  of  the 
leg  by  close-fitting  knee-caps  and  greaves.  The  sollerets  are  complete 
and  take  the  shape  of  the  foot.  The  swords  appear  to  be  simply  cross- 
hiked  and  worn  in  scabbards.  Both  the  suits  reproduced  are  richly 
engraved  with  vertical  bands  of  gilt  arabesqued  ornament  in  the  Italian 
fashion  :  Sir  Christopher  Hatton's  being  on  a  russet  ground  with  a  gold 
corded  pattern  connecting  the  bands;  and  Sir  Henry  Lee's  on  a  white 
ground  with  a  knotted  reticulated  pattern  between.  The  minor  details 
are  considerably  varied  in  the  other  suits,  two  of  which  have  been 
reproduced  by  Lord  Dillon,  and  two  by  Boheim  in  the  publications  already 
referred  to.  The  complete  list  comprises  the  names  of  many  of  the 
leading  nobles  and  captains  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  only  two  in  it  being 
foreigners. 

The  ornament  is  sufficiently  distinct  to  admit  of  the  suits  being 
identified  where  they  still  exist.  Thus  the  Earl  of  Pembroke's  suit  is 
still  at  Wilton,  in  perfect  preservation  ;  the  suit  of  George,  Earl  of 
Cumberland,  is  in  the  possession  of  Lord  Hothfield  at  Appleby  Castle. 
The  grand-guard  of  this  suit,  with  volant  attached,  forms  the  subject  of 
Plate  IV.,  in  which  the  original  russet  and  gilding  is  somewhat  restored. 
The  ornament  on  the  bands  is  an  interlacing  strap  upon  a  foliated 
arabesque  ground,  with  a  figure  of  Mercury  near  the  top,  and  two 
E's  at  intervals  addorsed  and  crowned,  coupled  by  a  true-lover's  knot. 
Between  are  large  roses  and  fleurs-de-lis  united  by  knots.  The  helmet 
of  Sir  Henry  Lee's  second  suit,  Plate  II.,  is  now  in  the  Tower,  having 
been  identified  by  Lord  Dillon,  while  a  locking  gauntlet  belonging  to 
it  is  in  the  Hall  of  the  Armourers'  Company.  This  gauntlet,  called 
the  "forbidden  gauntlet,"  was  in  form  of  a  closed  right  hand,  the 
fingers  fastened  by  a  hook  and  staple,  leaving  an  aperture  for  the  passage 
of  the  weapon  which,  if  a  lance,  or  sword  with  cross-guard  and  pommel, 
could  not  be  dislodged.  In  the  Tower  are  also  the  vamplate  of  Sir 
Christopher  Hatton's  second  suit,  and  the  complete  armour  of  the  Earl  of 
Worcester,  with  both  the  headpieces.  A  helmet  of  Lord  Sussex's  suit  is 
in  the  Tower,  and  two  gauntlets  belonging  to  it  were  in  the  Spitzer  sale. 
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Lord  Bucarte's  suit  is  in  the  Wallace  collection  at  Hertford  House,  and 
another  fine  suit  is  in  Armourers'  Hall. 

The  first  Sir  Christopher  Hatton  suit,  Plate  III.,  has  also  recently 
reached  this  country,  fortunately  in  almost  perfect  condition.  It  was 
disposed  of  in  the  Spitzer  saie,  and  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Davies  of 
New  Bond  Street.  It  will  be  a  misfortune  if  this  historic  piece  is  not 
added  to  the  national  collection.  Fig.  30  represents  the  upper  part 
of  this  suit,  taken  from  a  photograph,  with  the  high  neck -guards 
attached  to  the  paiildrons.  The  original  front-plate  seems  to  be  lost, 
but  the  extra  breastplate  for  tilting  and  some  other  extra  pieces  are 
preserved. 

If  Boheim  is  correct  in  his  identification  of  Jacobe  with  Jacob  Topf, 
and  in  his  dates,  the  armour  in  the  Album  must  be  by  diflferent  hands. 
Thus  Topf,  arriving  in  1562,  could  hardly  have  made  the  first  two  suits 
marked  M.R.,  the  owners  of  which  died,  as  we  have  mentioned,  in  1563 
and  1564  respectively.  The  mail  defence  for  the  instep  and  the  relatively 
broad  toes  are  features  of  an  earlier  time,  which  the  letters  M.R.  identify 
as  that  of  Mary,  and  show  that  the  very  broad  stirrup  of  Henry  VIII. 
was  still  in  use.  Neither  could  he,  being  settled  in  Innsbruck  or  at 
Ambras  in  1575,  have  made  the  suits  for  Sir  Henry  Lee,  as  Master  of 
the  Armoury  ;  nor  that  for  Sir  Thomas  Bromley,  as  Lord  Chancellor, 
though  the  latter  suit  may  have  been  for  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  the  previous 
Lord  Chancellor.  The  chief  difficulty  is  the  date  of  Sir  Henry  Lee*s 
appointment,  which  Lord  Dillon  in  his  able  treatise,  in  the  Archaeological 
Journal  for  June  1895,  gives  as  1580,  and  the  fact  that  the  solitary 
mention  of  Jacobe  in  any  document  is  by  Sir  Henry  Lee  himself,  and 
is  dated  October  1590,  in  which  he  speaks  of  him  as  "  the  M^  workman 
of  Grenewhyche,"  and  in  a  way  that  could  not  well  have  reference  to 
one  who  had  quitted  the  post  fifteen  years  before.  These  difficulties 
may,  however,  it  is  possible,  yet  be  reconciled. 

Among  the  fine  suits  in  the  Tower  is  the  equestrian  armour  of  Robert 
Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester  (Fig.  31),  not  however  one  of  the  suits  in  the 
Album.  It  is,  like  the  Jacobe  suits,  banded  in  the  Italian  fashion,  with  a 
similar  kind  of  design  upon  the  bands,  and  between  them  a  broad  impressed 
diaper  of  crossed  ragged  staves  and  leaves  filled  with  fine  arabesques. 
Among   the  enrichments  can  also   be  seen   the  George   of  the   Garter, 


super li  suit  of  French  armour  in  perfect  preservation.     Early  seventeenth  century, 
la  the  Guard-chamber  of  Winiisor  Castle. 
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the  bear  and  ragged  staff,  the  initials  R.D.,  and  the  collar  of  the  Order 
of  St.  Michael  and  St.  George,  conferred  upon  this  favourite  of  Queen 


F:g.  33. — Italian  suit  of  blued  and  gilded  ittd  cavered  with  appliques  of  geld.      In  the  Guard- 
(hamber  of  Windier  Castle. 

Elizabeth  in  1566.     In  the  illustration  of  this  suit,  Fig.  31,  the  bear 
and  ragged  staff  is  plainly  visible  on  the  horse's  chamfron,  from  which 
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issues  a  twisted  spike.  The  armet  is  combed,  but  differs  in  form  from 
the  Jacobe  type,  and  the  visor  is  pierced  on  one  side  with  round  holes. 
In  other  respects  the  fashion  of  the  armour  is  very  similar  to  that  of  his 
enemy,  Sir  Christopher  Hatton^  The  grand-guard  and  pass-guard  or 
elbow-guard  are  preserved  with  it.  The  former  is  illustrated,  Plate  V., 
with  its  original  gilding  restored,  the  military  cleaning  and  scouring  to 
which  it  has  been  subjected  for  so  many  years,  not  wisely  but  too  well, 
having  obliterated  every  trace  of  the  original  splendour  of  colour.  A 
portrait  of  the  Earl  in  this  very  suit  exists,  however,  to  show  what  it  was. 
He  died,  it  is  well  known,  in  1588. 

Several  splendid  and  historic  suits  are  preserved  in  the  Guard-room 
at  Windsor  Castle.  Among  these,  one,  the  suit  of  Prince  Henry  of 
Wales,  son  of  James  I.  (frontispiece),  bears  a  remarkable  resemblance 
to  the  Jacobe  suits,  recalling  especially  the  design  of  the  Cumberland 
suit,  Plate  IV.  But  for  the  alternation  of  thistles  among  the  fleurs-de-lis 
and  roses  between  the  bands  of  gilded  ornament,  the  body  armour  in 
both  would  be  nearly  identical.  The  monogram  H.P.  appears  on  the 
gilt  bands  of  strap  and  arabesque  work.  The  gilding  is  in  fine  preserva- 
tion, and  except  that  the  steel  was  formerly  a  deep  blue,  in  the  Milanese 
fashion,  it  is  still  as  represented  in  the  portrait  of  Prince  Henry  in 
the  possession  of  the  Marquis  of  Lothian.  It  has  been  attributed 
to  William  Pickering,  Master  of  the  Armourers'  Company  ot  London 
in  1608-9,  on  the  faith  of  some  payments  made  to  him,  which  Mr. 
St.  John  Hope  has  noted  as  follows:  "In  March  16 13,  a  warrant  issued 
under  sign  manual,  for  the  payment  to  Sir  Edward  Cecil  of  a  balance 
of  ;^300  due  for  armour  value  ^^450  for  the  late  Prince  Henry  :  and 
in  July  1 6 14  a  warrant  issued  to  pay  William  Pickering,  Master  of  the 
Armoury  at  Greenwich,  ;^200  balance  of  ^^340  for  armour  gilt  and 
graven  for  the  late  Prince."  The  helmet  somewhat  resembles  that  of 
the  Leicester  suit,  but  has  a  singularly  stiff,  vertically -ridged  gorget 
with  scalloped  edge,  and  heavier  gauntlets.  The  leg-defences  and  sollerets 
do  not  differ  appreciably  from  those  already  noticed.  A  number  of  the 
extra  pieces  and  some  of  the  horse  armour  belonging  to  the  suit  are 
preserved  with  it.  If  really  by  Pickering  he  was  a  close  copyist  of 
Jacobe.  An  apparently  companion  suit  of  Prince  Charles  is  looked  on 
with    suspicion    by   Lord   Dillon.      Another    of  Prince    Henry's    suits, 
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Plate  VII. — Ornament  on  the  tapul  of  the  breastplate  belonging  to  the  half-suit  of 

the  Earl  of  Essex,  {fig  35)  with  the  original  gilding  slightly  restored.     In  the 

guard-chamber  of  Windsor  Castle. 
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presented  by  the  Prince  de  Joinville,  and  now  in  the  Tower,  was  origin- 
aiiy  of  blued  steel  richly  ornamented  with  classical  designs  in  gold. 
There  are  also  in  the  Tower  a  fine  suit  made  for  Charles  I.  when  a  boy, 
some  silvered  pieces,  and  the  richly  gilt  and  engraved  armour  presented 
to  him  by  the  City  of  London. 


Fig.  34.. — A  part  of  the  ornament  of  the  Italian  mil  {Fig.  33),  drawn  real  size. 

Another  suit  at  Windsor  of  extraordinary  magnificence  is  that 
represented  in  Fig.  32.  It  is,  unfortunately,  not  well  set  up,  and  differs 
considerably  in  construction  from  those  hitherto  noticed,  and  is  of  later 
date  than  the  Jacobe  suits.  The  tassets  are  replaced  by  laminar  cuissarts 
extending  to  the  knee,  below  which  the  suit  is  not  continued.  The 
ornament  is  banded  vertically,  like  that  of  the  suits  previously  figured. 
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but  is  of  a  richer  character.  Its  details  and  colouring  are  reproduced 
on  a  larger  scale  in  the  helmet,  Plate. VI.,  which  is  combed,  fluted,  and  of 
singularly  graceful  outline,  with  all  its  fastenings,  plume-holders,  and 
the  stiffly-ribbed  gorget  in  most  perfect  condition.  The  whole  appears 
to  be  a  specimen  of  rare  French  armour,  but  nothing  is  known  of  its 
history.  Even  more  sumptuous,  if  possible,  is  the  Italian  suit.  Fig.  33, 
which  also  exhibits  some  peculiar  characters,  such  as  the  single  plates 
in  place  of  the  tassets  and  the  construction  of  the  arm -defences  and 
gauntlets.  The  setting  up  in  this  suit  is  also  unfortunately  defective. 
The  extraordinary  richness  of  the  damascening  and  applique  work  is 
reproduced  in  Fig.  34,  in  which  a  portion  is  sketched  real  size.  Nearly 
all  the  escutcheon-like  appliques  have  been  picked  off  at  some  period, 
either  for  mischief  or  for  the  gold.  The  original  owner  of  this  suit  is 
also  unknown,  but  it  may,  with  the  one  last  described,  have  possibly 
been  a  present  to  Prince  Henry,  whose  passion  for  military  exercises 
and  display  is  matter  of  history.  The  last  of  our  illustrations  (Fig.  35) 
taken  from  suits  in  the  Windsor  Guard-chamber  is  a  demi-suit  of  the 
Earl  of  Essex,  and  is  a  war  suit,  something  like  a  pikeman's,  except  that 
the  closed  helmet  was  not  worn  by  dismounted  men.  This  is  combed, 
and  introduces  a  shade  or  peak  over  the  sight.  It  has  no  visor,  but  a 
bavier  in  two  pieces  protects  the  face.  It  should  perhaps  be  described 
as  a  burgonet  with  gorget  and  movable  mentonieres.  Probably  only 
a  part  of  the  suit  is  present,  that  for  use  on  foot,  and  the  helmet  may 
belong  to  the  missing  equipment  for  a  rider,  or  if  worn  on  foot  it  would 
have  been  as  an  open  burgonet.  The  Jacobe  Album  introduces  us  to 
the  burgonet  and  cabasset,  a  lighter  morion,  and  shows  that  these  were 
used  when  fighting  on  foot  by  even  the  greatest  captains.  This  suit  is 
also  decorated  in  bands,  a  fashion  almost  universal  during  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth.  The  breastplate  is  the  peascod  with  tapul  form,  and  the 
cuissarts  "  a  ecrivisse "  form  the  only  protection  for  the  legs.  The 
ornament  is  more  finely  and  delicately  chased  than  that  of  any  suit  yet 
noticed.  The  design  on  the  bands  is  an  interlacing  and  knotted  strap, 
filled  with  arabesqued  foliage  enclosing  medallions  with  emblematic 
figures  and  flowers  encircled  by  mottoes,  as  Futura  praeteritis,  on  a 
ground  etched  down,  but  with  foliage  and  bright  points  like  grains  of 
seed,  left  on  it.     A  part  of  this  ornament  is  drawn  full  size  in  Plate  VII. 


—Demi-suil  of  tie  Earl  of  Essex,  with  closed  kelmet,  magmf^entli  engraved 
and  gilt.      From  ike  Guard~ckamber  at  Windsor  Castle. 
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There  is  a  suit  in  the  Tower  attributed  to  the  same  Robert  Devereux, 
Earl  of  Essex,  who  was  executed  in  1601,  also  richly  engraved  and  gilt. 


Fic.  y6.SttiiirJ,  probitbly  of  Janus  I.,  wit/:  basket  kilt,  entirely  a.ver«l  with  raised 
gold  damaseening.     Preserved  in  Windsor  Custle, 

The  suits  now  divided  between  Windsor  and  the  Tower  evidently 
formed  part  of  a  single  collection.     Those  at  Windsor  are  placed  on 
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brackets  at  such  a  height  that  they  can  only  be  inspected  from  a  ladder, 
and  they  sadly  require  setting  up,  in  the  way  that  Lord  Dillon  has 
mounted  those  in  the  Tower.  It  is  perhaps  unfortunate  that  the 
national  collection  of  armour  is  so  scattered,  parts  being,  besides  the 
great  collections  at  the  Tower  and  Windsor,  in  the  British  and  South 
Kensington  Museums,  Hertford  House,  Woolwich  Rotunda,  and  Dover 
Castle,  while  most  of  the  earlier  English  and  historic  pieces  are  still  in 
churches  and  cathedrals.  If  brought  together,  properly  displayed  and 
added  to  in  a  reasonable  manner  by  the  purchase  of  such  suits  as  that 
recently  sold  in  the  Spitzer  sale,  a  suit  of  fine  quality  and  directly 
connected  with  our  national  history,  it  might  become  worthy  the  country, 
and  rank  in  time  with  the  great  armouries  of  Vienna,  Paris,  Madrid, 
Turin,  or  Dresden. 

Besides  the  half-dozen  really  magnificent  suits  in  the  Guard-chamber 
at  Windsor,  there  is  a  vast  collection  of  arms  and  weapons  in  the  North 
Corridor,  formed  in  a  great  measure  by  Her  Majesty.     Among  these  are 
three  swords  intimately  connected  with  our  history.     Of  these,  that  of 
Charles  I.  has  a  pommel  and  guard  of  steel  overlaid  with  raised  gold 
damascening,  and  a  grip  covered  with  silver  wire  woven  like  basket- 
work  (Plate  VIII.).     The  blade  is  decorated  with  Latin  inscriptions  in 
Roman  capitals  along  both  margins,  back  and  front,  and  in  circles  at 
intervals.    Between  these  are  panels,  alternately  of  emblems  and  ornament, 
and  of  arabesqued  scrolls,  damascened  so  minutely  that  the  work    is 
almost  invisible  until  magnified.     The  small  portion  of  the  blade  in  our 
figure  shows  the  character  of  the  work.      The  royal  arms.  Prince  of 
Wales*  feathers,  and  date  1616  on  the  blade  show  that  it  was  made  for 
Charles  I.  when  Prince  of  Wales.     The  second  sword,  with  the  magnifi- 
cently-worked basket  hilt  of  chased  gold  inlay  on  steel  (Fig.  36),  has 
a  similar  blade,   marvellously   fine   arabesques  taking  the  place  of  the 
marginal  inscriptions.     It  is  otherwise  nearly  identical  with  the  last,  the 
spread  eagles,  griffins,  etc.,  being  common  to  both.      The  presence  of 
the  lion  of  England  under  a  royal  crown  points  to  James  I.  as  its  owner. 
The  third  sword  (Fig.  37)  is  that  of  John  Hampden.     Its  blade  is  plain, 
but  the  hilt  is  of  superb  workmanship  and  of  carved  steel.     The  grip  is 
small,  and,  like  the  pear-shaped  pommel,  covered  with  warriors  in  relief 
in  Roman  dress.     The   quillons    are   slightly   curved,   and   carved   with 
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Plate  VIU.— The  aword  of  Charles  I.  when  Prince  of  Wales,  1616.    The  hitt  ci 
covered  with  raised  gold  damascened  work  on  blue  steel  matrix  ;  except 
the  grip  of  silver  wire  work.     Preserved  in  Windsor  Castle. 
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pomegranates  qnd  foliage,  with  figures  reclining  horizontally  to  form  the 
extremities.      The  smaller  front  guard  over  the  blade,  known  as  the 


Fic,  37, — Tii  sword  ef  John  HampJfn.  with  hilt  of  carved  lUel.      Preierved  at 
Windsor  Castle. 

"  pas-d'ane,"  and  most  elaborately  worked  with  figures  and  medallions,  is 
a  prominent  feature  of  the  hilt.     All  three  swords  bear  the  unicorn's 
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head  mark  of  Nuremberg,  but  the  two  enriched  blades  can  be  identified, 
thanks  to  the  assistance  of  Baron  de  Cosson,  as  the  work  of  Clemens 
Horn  of  Solingen,  1 580-1625.  There  is  a  similar  sword  in  the  Royal 
Armoury  at  Madrid,  belonging  to  the  suits  made  by  Desiderius  Kolman 
for  Philip  II.,  and  another  is  in  the  Baron's  own  collection.  The  sword, 
as  the  emblem  of  knightly  honour  and  faith,  was  from  the  remotest  times 
a  vehicle  for  the  richest  decoration  ;  but  it  is  doubtfiil  whether  any 
specimens  were  ever  produced,  even  by  the  combined  eflbrts  of  the 
swordsmith  and  jeweller,  to  equal  the  work  of  those  here  represented, 
which  are  not  only  connected  with  the  history  of  our  country,  but  happily 
also  the  property  of  the  nation. 
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INTRODUCTION 

There  is  no  greater  name  in  Italian  art — therefore  no  greater  in  art — than 
that  of  Titian.  If  the  Venetian  master  does  not  soar  as  high  as  Leonardo 
da  Vinci  or  Michelangelo,  those  figures  so  vast,  so  mysterious,  that  clouds 
even  now  gather  round  their  heads  and  half-veil  them  from  our  view  ;  if 
he  has  not  the  divine  suavity,  the  perfect  balance,  not  less  of  spirit  than  of 
answering  hand,  that  makes  Raphael  an  appearance  unique  in  art,  since 
the  palmiest  days  of  Greece  ;  he  is  wider  in  scope,  more  glowing  with 
the  life-blood  of  humanity,  more  the  poet-painter  of  the  world  and  the 
world's  fairest  creatures,  than  any  one  of  these.  Titian  is  neither  the 
loftiest,  the  most  penetrating,  nor  the  most  profoundly  moved  among  the 
great  exponents  of  sacred  art,  even  of  his  time  and  country.  Yet  is 
it  possible,  remembering  the  Entombment  of  the  Louvre,  the  Assunta^ 
the  Madonna  di  Casa  Pesaro,  the  St.  Peter  Martyr^  to  say  that  he  has, 
take  him  all  in  all,  been  surpassed  in  this  the  highest  branch  of  his 
art.^  Certainly  nowhere  else  have  the  pomp  and  splendour  of  the 
painter's  achievement  at  its  apogee  been  so  consistently  allied  to  a  dignity 
and  simplicity  hardly  ever  overstepping  the  bounds  of  nature.  The 
sacred  art  of  no  other  painter  of  the  full  sixteenth  century — not  even  that 
of  Raphael  himself — has  to  an  equal  degree  influenced  other  painters, 
and  moulded  the  style  of  the  world,  in  those  great  ceremonial  altar-pieces 
in  which  sacred  passion  must  perforce  express  itself  with  an  exaggera- 
tion that  is  not  necessarily  a  distortion  of  truth. 
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And  then  as  a  portraitist — we  are  dealing,  be  it  remembered,  with 
Italian  art  only — there  must  be  conceded  to  him  the  first  place,  as  a 
limner  both  of  men  and  women,  though  each  of  us  may  reserve  a  corner 
in  his  secret  heart  for  some  other  master.  One  will  remember  the 
disquieting  power,  the  fascination  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  of 
Leonardo  ;  the  majesty,  the  penetration,  the  uncompromising  realism  on 
occasion,  of  Raphael ;  the  happy  mixture  of  the  Giorgionesque,  the 
Raphaelesque,  and  later  on  the  Michelangelesque,  in  Sebastiano  del 
Piombo.  Another  will  yearn  for  the  poetic  glamour,  gilding  realistic 
truth,  of  Giorgione  ;  for  the  intensely  pathetic  interpretation  of  Lorenzo 
Lotto,  with  its  unique  combination  of  the  strongest  subjective  and 
objective  elements,  the  one  serving  to  poetise  and  accentuate  the  other. 
Yet  another  will  cite  the  lofty  melancholy,  the  aristocratic  charm  of  the 
Brescian  Moretto,  or  the  marvellous  power  of  the  Bergamasque  Moroni 
to  present  in  their  natural  union,  with  no  indiscretion  of  over-emphasis, 
the  spiritual  and  physical  elements  which  go  to  make  up  that  mystery  of 
mysteries,  the  human  individuality.  There  is,  however,  no  advocate  of 
any  of  these  great  masters  who,  having  vaunted  the  peculiar  perfections 
in  portraiture  of  his  own  favourite,  will  not  end — with  a  sigh  perhaps — 
by  according  the  palm  to  Titian. 

In  landscape  his  pre-eminence  is  even  more  absolute  and  un- 
questioned. He  had  great  precursors  here,  but  no  equal ;  and  until 
Claude  Lorrain  long  afterwards  arose,  there  appeared  no  successor 
capable,  like  himself,  of  expressing  the  quintessence  of  Nature's  most 
significant  beauties  without  a  too  slavish  adherence  to  any  special  set 
of  natural  facts.  Giovanni  Bellini  from  his  earliest  Mantegnesque 
or  Paduan  days  had,  unlike  his  great  brother-in-law,  unlike  the 
true  Squarcionesques,  and  the  Ferrarese  who  more  or  less  remotely 
came  within  the  Squarcionesque  influence,  the  true  gift  of  the 
landscape  -  painter.  Atmospheric  conditions  formed  invariably  an 
important  element  of  his  conceptions ;  and  to  see  that  this  is  so 
we  need  only  remember  the  chilly  solemnity  of  the  landscape 
in  the  great  Pieta  of  the  Brera,  the  ominous  sunset  in  our  own 
Agony  in  the  Garden  of  the  National  Gallery,  the  cheerful  all- 
pervading  glow  of  the  beautiful  little  Sacred  Conversation  at  the 
Uffizi,  the  mysterious  illumination  of  the  late  Baptism  of  Christ  in  the 
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Church  of  S.  Corona  at  Vicenza.  To  attempt  a  discussion  of  the 
landscape  of  Giorgione  would  be  to  enter  upon  the  most  perilous,  as  well 
as  the  most  fascinating  of  subjects — so  various  is  it  even  in  the  few  well- 
established  examples  of  his  art,  so  exquisite  an  instrument  of  expression 
always,  so  complete  an  exterioration  of  the  complex  moods  of  his 
personages.  Yet  even  the  landscape  of  Giorgione — judging  it  from  such 
unassailable  works  of  his  riper  time  as  the  great  altar-piece  of 
Castelfranco,  the  so-called  Stormy  Landscape  with  the  Gipsy  and  the 
Soldier^  in  the  Giovanelli  Palace  at  Venice,  and  the  so-called  Three 
Philosophers  in  the  Imperial  Gallery  at  Vienna — has  in  it  still  a  slight 
flavour  of  the  ripe  archaic  just  merging  into  full  perfection.  It  was 
reserved  for  Titian  to  give  in  his  early  time  the  fullest  development  to 
the  Giorgionesque  landscape,  as  in  the  Three  Ages  and  the  Sacred  and  \ 
Profane  Love.  Then  all  himself,  and  with  hardly  a  rival  in  art,  he  went 
on  to  unfold  those  radiantly  beautiful  prospects  of  earth  and  sky  which 
enframe  the  figures  in  the  Worship  of  Venus ^  the  Bacchanal ^  and,  above  all, 
the  Bacchus  and  Ariadne ;  to  give  back  his  impressions  of  Nature  in 
those  rich  backgrounds  of  reposeful  beauty  which  so  enhance  the  finest 
of  the  Holy  Families  and  Sacred  Conversations.  It  was  the  ominous 
grandeur  of  the  landscape  in  the  St.  Peter  Martyr,  even  more  than  the 
dramatic  intensity,  the  academic  amplitude  of  the  figures,  that  won  for 
the  picture  its  universal  fame.  The  same  intimate  relation  between  the 
landscape  and  the  figures  may  be  said  to  exist  in  the  late  Jupiter 
and  Antiope  ( Fenere  del  Par  do)  of  the  Louvre,  with  its  marked  return  to 
Giorgionesque  repose  and  Giorgionesque  communion  with  Nature  ;  in 
the  late  Rape  of  Europa,  the  bold  sweep  and  the  rainbow  hues  of  the 

1  Herr  Franz  WickhofF  in  his  now  famous  article  "  Giorgione's  Bilder  zu  Romischen 
Heldengedichten  "  {Jahrbuch  der  Koniglich  Preussischen  Kunstsammlungen :  Sechzehnter 
Band,  I.  Heft)  has  most  ingeniously,  and  upon  what  may  be  deemed  solid  grounds, 
renamed  this  most  Giorgionesque  of  all  Giorgiones  after  an  incident  in  the  Thebaid  of 
Statius,  Adrastus  and  Hypsipyle.  He  gives  reasons  which  may  be  accepted  as  convincing 
for  entitling  the  Three  Philosophers^  after  a  familiar  incident  in  Book  viii.  of  the 
jEneid^  **  -^neas,  Evander,  and  Pallas  contemplating  the  Rock  of  the  Capitol."  His  not 
less  ingenious  explanation  of  Titian's  Sacred  and  Profane  Love  will  be  dealt  with  a  little 
later  on.  These  identifications  are  all-important,  not  only  in  connection  with  the  works 
themselves  thus  renamed,  and  for  the  first  time  satisfactorily  explained,  but  as  compelling 
the  students  of  Giorgione  partly  to  reconsider  their  view  of  his  art,  and,  indeed,  of  the 
Venetian  idyll  generally. 
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landscape  in  which  recall  the  much  earlier  Bacchus  and  Ariadne,  In 
the  exquisite  Shepherd  and  Nymph  of  the  Imperial  Gallery  at  Vienna — 
a  masterpiece  in  monotone  of  quite  the  last  period — the  sensuousness  of 
the  early  Giorgionesque  time  reappears,  even  more  strongly  emphasised  ; 
yet  it  is  kept  in  balance,  as  in  the  early  days,  by  the  imaginative 
temperament  of  the  poet,  by  that  solemn  atmosphere  of  mystery, 
above  all,  which  belongs  to  the  final  years  of  Titian's  old  age. 

Thus,  though  there  cannot  be  claimed  for  Titian  that  universality  in 
art  and  science  which  the  lovers  of  Leonardo's  painting  must  ever 
deplore,  since  it  lured  him  into  a  thousand  side-paths;  or  the  vastness 
of  scope  of  Michelangelo,  or  even  the  all-embracing  curiosity  of 
Albrecht  Diirer ;  it  must  be  seen  that  as  a  painter  he  covered  more 
ground  than  any  first-rate  master  of  the  sixteenth  century.  While  in 
more  than  one  branch  of  the  painter's  art  he  stood  forth  supreme 
and  without  a  rival,  in  most  others  he  remained  second  to  none,  alone 
in  great  pictorial  decorations  of  the  monumental  order  yielding  the  palm 
to  his  younger  rivals  Tintoretto  and  Paolo  Veronese,  who  showed  them- 
selves more  practised  and  more  successfully  daring  in  this  particular 
branch. 

To  find  another  instance  of  such  supreme  mastery  of  the  brush, 
such  parallel  activity  in  all  the  chief  branches  of  oil-painting,  one 
must  go  to  Antwerp,  the  great  merchant  city  of  the  North  as  Venice 
was,  or  had  been,  the  great  merchant  city  of  the  South.  Rubens,  who 
might  fairly  be  styled  the  Flemish  Titian,  and  who  indeed  owed  much 
to  his  Venetian  predecessor,  though  far  less  than  did  his  own  pupil 
Van  Dyck,  was  during  the  first  forty  years  of  the  seventeenth  century 
on  the  same  pinnacle  of  supremacy  that  the  Cadorine  master  had 
occupied  for  a  much  longer  period  during  the  Renaissance.  He,  too, 
was  without  a  rival  in  the  creation  of  those  vast  altar-pieces  which 
made  the  fame  of  the  churches  that  owned  them  ;  he,  too,  was  the 
finest  painter  of  landscape  of  his  time,  as  an  accessory  to  the  human 
figure.  Moreover,  he  was  a  portrait-painter  who,  in  his  greatest  efforts 
— those  sumptuous  and  almost  truculent  portraits  d'apparat  of  princes, 
nobles,  and  splendid  dames — knew  no  superior,  though  his  contemporaries 
were  Van  Dyck,  Frans  Hals,  Rembrandt,  and  Velazquez.  Rubens  folded 
his  Mother  Earth  and  his  fellow-man  in  a  more  demonstrative,  a  seemingly 
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closer  embrace,  drawing  from  the  contact  a  more  exuberant  vigour,  but 
taking  with  him  from  its  very  closeness  some  of  the  stain  of  earth. 
Titian,  though  he  was  at  least  as  genuine  a  realist  as  his  successor, 
and  one  less  content,  indeed,  with  the  mere  outsides  of  things,  was 
penetrated  with  the  spirit  of  beauty  which  was  everywhere  —  in  the 
mountain  home  of  his  birth  as  in  the  radiant  home  of  his  adop- 
tion, in  himself  as  in  his  everyday  surroundings.  His  art  had  ever, 
even  in  its  most  human  and  least  aspiring  phases,  the  divine  har- 
mony, the  suavity  tempering  natural  truth  and  passion,  that  dis- 
tinguishes Italian  art. of  the  great  periods  from  the  finest  art  that  is 
not  Italian. 

The  relation  of  the  two  masters — both  of  them  in  the  first  line 
of  the  world's  painters — was  much  that  of  Venice  to  Antwerp.  The 
apogee  of  each  city  in  its  different  way  represented  the  highest  point 
that  modern  Europe  had  reached  of  physical  well-being  and  splendour, 
of  material  as  distinguished  from  mental  culture.  But  then  Venice 
was  wrapped  in  the  transfiguring  atmosphere  of  the  Lagunes,  and  could 
see,  towering  above  the  rich  Venetian  plains  and  the  lower  slopes  of 
the  Friulan  mountains,  the  higher,  the  more  aspiring  peaks  of  the  purer 
region.  Reality,  with  all  its  warmth  and  all  its  truth,  in  Venetian  art 
was  still  reality.  But  it  was  reality  made  at  once  truer,  wider,  and 
more  suave  by  the  method  of  presentment.  Idealisation,  in  the  narrower 
sense  of  the  word,  could  add  nothing  to  the  loveliness  of  such  a  land, 
to  the  stateliness,  the  splendid  sensuousness  devoid  of  the  grosser 
elements  of  offxsnce,  to  the  genuine  naturalness  of  such  a  mode 
of  life.  Art  itself  could  only  add  to  it  the  right  accent,  the  right 
emphasis,  the  larger  scope  in  truth,  the  colouring  and  illumination 
best  suited  to  give  the  fiillest  expression  to  the  beauties  of  the 
land,  to  the  force,  character,  and  warm  human  charm  of  the  people. 
This  is  what  Titian,  supreme  among  his  contemporaries  of  the  greatest 
Venetian  time,  did  with  an  incomparable  mastery  to  which,  in  the 
vast  field  which  his  productions  cover,  it  would  be  vain  to  seek  for  a 
parallel. 

Other  Venetians  may,  in  one  or  the  other  way,  more  irresistibly 
enlist  our  sympathies,  or  may  shine  out  for  the  moment  more 
brilliantly  in  some  special  branch  of  their  art ;  yet,   after  all,   we  find 
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ourselves  invariably  comparing  them  to  Titian,  not  Titian  to  them — 
taking  him  as  the  standard  for  the  measurement  of  even  his  greatest 
contemporaries  and  successors.  Giorgione  was  of  a  finer  fibre,  and 
more  happily,  it  may  be,  combined  all  the  subtlest  qualities  of  the 
painter  and  the  poet,  in  his  creation  of  a  phase  of  art  the  penetrating 
exquisiteness  of  which  has  never  in  the  succeeding  centuries  lost  its  hold 
on  the  world.  But  then  Titian,  saturated  with  the  Giorgionesque,  and 
only  less  truly  the  poet-painter  than  his  master  and  companion,  carried 
the  style  to  a  higher  pitch  of  material  perfection  than  its  inventor 
himself  had  been  able  to  achieve.  The  gifted  but  unequal  Pordenone, 
who  showed  himself  so  incapable  of  sustained  rivalry  with  our  master 
in  Venice,  had  moments  of  a  higher  sublimity  than  Titian  reached  until 
he  came  to  the  extreme  limits  of  old  age.  That  this  assertion  is  not  a 
mere  paradox,  the  great  Madonna  del  Carmelo  at  the  Venice  Academy 
and  the  magnificent  Trinity  in  the  sacristy  of  the  Cathedral  of  San 
Daniele  near  Udine  may  be  taken  to  prove.  Yet  who  would  venture  to 
compare  him  on  equal  terms  to  the  painter  of  the  Assunta^  the 
Entombment  and  the  Christ  at  Emmaus  ?  Tintoretto,  at  his  best,  has 
lightning  flashes  of  illumination,  a  Titanic  vastness,  an  inexplicable 
power  of  perturbing  the  spirit  and  placing  it  in  his  own  atmo- 
sphere, which  may  cause  the  imaginative  not  altogether  unreasonably 
to  put  him  forward  as  the  greater  figure  in  art.  All  the  same,  if 
it  were  necessary  to  make  a  definite  choice  between  the  two,  who 
would  not  uphold  the  saner  and  greater  art  of  Titian,  even 
though  it  might  leave  us  nearer  to  reality,  though  it  might  con- 
ceive the  supreme  tragedies,  not  less  than  the  happy  interludes,  of 
the  sacred  drama,  in  the  purely  human  spirit  and  with  the  pathos  of 
earth?  A  not  dissimilar  comparison  might  be  instituted  between  the 
portraits  of  Lorenzo  Lotto  and  those  of  our  master.  No  Venetian 
painter  of  the  golden  prime  had  that  peculiar  imaginativeness  of  Lotto, 
which  caused  him,  while  seeking  to  penetrate  into  the  depths  of  the 
human  individuality  submitted  to  him,  to  infuse  into  it  unconsciously 
much  of  his  own  tremulous  sensitiveness  and  charm.  In  this  way 
no  portraits  of  the  sixteenth  century  provide  so  fascinating  a  series  of 
riddles.  Yet  in  deciphering  them  it  is  very  necessary  to  take  into  account 
the  peculiar  temperament  of  the  painter  himself,  as  well  as  the  physical 
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and  mental  characteristics  of  the  sitter  and  the  atmosphere  of  the 
time.^ 

Yet  where  is  the  critic  bold  enough  to  place  even  the  finest  of  these 
exquisite  productions  on  the  same  level  as  Le  Jeune  Homme  an  Gant 
and  V Homme  en  Noir  of  the  Louvre,  the  Ippolito  de  Medici^  the  Bella  di 
Tizianoy  the  Aretino  of  the  Pitti,  the  Charles  V.  at  the  Battle  of 
Miihlberg  and  the  full-length  Philip  II.  of  the  Prado  Museum  at 
Madrid  ? 

Finally,  in  the  domain  of  pure  colour  some  will  deem  that  Titian 
has  serious  rivals  in  those  Veronese  developed  into  Venetians,  the  two 
elder  Bonifazi  and  Paolo  Veronese  ;  that  is,  there  will  be  found  lovers  of 
painting  who  prefer  a  brilliant  mastery  over  contrasting  colours  in  frank 
juxtaposition  to  a  palette  relatively  restricted,  used  with  an  art  more 
subtle,  if  less  dazzling  than  theirs,  and  resulting  in  a  deeper,  graver 
richness,  a  more  significant  beauty,  if  in  a  less  stimulating  gaiety  and 
variety  of  aspect.  No  less  a  critic  than  Morelli  himself  pronounced  the 
elder  Bonifazio  Veronese  to  be  the  most  brilliant  colourist  of  the  Venetian 
school  ;  and  the  Dives  and  Lazarus  of  the  Venice  Academy,  the 
Finding  of  Moses  at  the  Brera  are  at  hand  to  give  solid  support  to  such 
an  assertion. 

In  some  ways  Paolo  Veronese  may,  without  exaggeration,  be  held 
to  be  the  greatest  virtuoso  among  colourists,  the  most  marvellous 
executant  to  be  found  in  the  whole  range  of  Italian  art.  Starting  from 
the  cardinal  principles  in  colour  of  the  true  Veronese,  his  precursors — 
painters  such  as  Domenico  and  Francesco  Morone,  Liberale,  Girolamo  dai 
Libri,  Cavazzola,  Antonio  Badile,  and  the  rather  later  Brusasorci — Caliari 
dared  combinations  of  colour  the  most  trenchant  in  their  brilliancy  as  well 
as  the  subtlest  and  most  unfamiliar.  Unlike  his  predecessors,  however, 
he  preserved  the  stimulating  charm  while  abolishing  the  abruptness 
of  sheer  contrast.  This  he  did  mainly  by  balancing  and  tempering  his 
dazzling  hues  with  huge  architectural  masses  of  a  vibrant  grey  and  large 
depths  of  cool  dark  shadow — brown  shot  through  with  silver.  No  other 
Venetian  master  could  have  painted  the  Mystic  Marriage  of  St.  Catherine 

^  For  many  highly  ingenious  interpretations  of  Lotto's  portraits  and  a  sustained 
analysis  of  his  art  generally,  Mr.  Bernard  Berenson's  Lorenzo  Lotto  should  be  consulted. 
See  also  M.  Emile  MichePs  article,  "Lcs  Portraits  de  Lorenzo  Lotto,"  in  the  Gazette  des 
Beaux  Arts^  1896,  vol.  i. 
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in  the  church  of  that  name  at  Venice,  the  Allegory  on  the  Victory  of 
Lepanto  in  the  Palazzo  Ducale,  or  the  vast  Nozze  di  Cana  of  the  Louvre. 
All  the  same,  this  virtuosity,  while  it  is  in  one  sense  a  step  in  advance 
even  of  Giorgione,  Titian,  Palma,  and  Paris  Bordone — constituting  as 
it  does  more  particularly  a  further  development  of  painting  from  the 
purely  decorative  standpoint — must  appear  just  a  little  superficial,  a  little 
self-conscious,  by  the  side  of  the  nobler,  graver,  and  more  profound,  if 
in  some  ways  more  limited  methods  of  Titian.  With  him,  as  with 
Giorgione,  and,  indeed,  with  Tintoretto,  colour  was  above  all  an  instru- 
ment of  expression.  The  main  effort  was  to  give  a  realisation,  at  once 
splendid  and  penetrating  in  its  truth,  of  the  subject  presented  ;  and  colour 
in  accordance  with  the  true  Venetian  principle  was  used  not  only  as  the 
decorative  vesture,  but  as  the  very  body  and  soul  of  painting — as  what  it 
is,  indeed,  in  Nature. 

To  put  forward  Paolo  Veronese  as  merely  the  dazzling  virtuoso  would 
all  the  same  be  to  show  a  singular  ignorance  of  the  true  scope  of  his  art. 
He  can  rise  as  high  in  dramatic  passion  and  pathos  as  the  greatest  of 
them  all,  when  he  is  in  the  vein ;  but  these  are  precisely  the  occasions 
on  which  he  most  resolutely  subordinates  his  colour  to  his  subject  and 
makes  the  most  poetic  use  of  chiaroscuro  ;  as  in  the  great  altar-piece 
The  Martyrdom  of  St,  Sebastian  in  the  church  of  that  name,  the  too  little 
known  St.  Francis  receiving  the  Stigmata  on  a  ceiling  compartment  of  the 
Academy  of  Arts  at  Vienna,  and  the  wonderful  Crucifixion  which  not 
many  years  ago  was  brought  down  from  the  sky-line  of  the  Long  Gallery 
in  the  Louvre,  and  placed,  where  it  deserves  to  be,  among  the  masterpieces. 
And  yet  in  this  last  piece  the  colour  is  not  only  in  a  singular  degree 
interpretative  of  the  subject,  but  at  the  same  time  technically  astonishing 
—  with  certain  subtleties  of  unusual  juxtaposition  and  modulation, 
delightful  to  the  craftsman,  which  are  hardly  seen  again  until  we  come 
to  the  latter  half  of  the  present  century.  So  that  here  we  have  the  great 
Veneto- Veronese  master  escaping  altogether  from  our  theory,  and  showing 
himself  at  one  and  the  same  time  profoundly  moving,  intensely  significant, 
and  admirably  decorative  in  colour.  Still  what  was  with  him  the  splendid 
exception  was  with  Titian,  and  those  who  have  been  grouped  with 
Titian,  the  guiding  rule  of  art.  Though  our  master  remains,  take  him 
all   in  all,  the   greatest    of  Venetian    colourists,   he   never  condescends 
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to  vaunt  all  that  he  knows,  or  to  select  his  subjects,  as  a  groundwork  for 
bravura,  even  the  most  legitimate.  He  is  the  greatest  painter  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  just  because,  being  the  greatest  colourist  of  the  higher 
order,  and  in  legitimate  mastery  of  the  brush  second  to  none,  he  makes 
the  worthiest  use  of  his  unrivalled  accomplishment,  not  merely  to  call 
down  the  applause  due  to  supreme  pictorial  skill  and  the  victory  over 
self-set  difficulties,  but,  above  all,  to  give  the  fullest  and  most  legitimate 
expression  to  the  subjects  which  he  presents,  and  through  them  to 
himself. 


CHAPTER   I 

Cadore  and  Venice — Early  Giorgionesque  works  up  to  the  date  of  the  residence  in 
Padua — New  interpretations  of  Giorgione*s  and  Titian  s  pictures 

TiziANO  Vecelli  was  born  in  or  about  the  year  1477  at  Pieve  di 
Cadore,  a  district  of  the  southern  Tyrol  then  belonging  to  the 
Republic  of  Venice,  and  still  within  the  Italian  frontier.  He  was  the 
son  of  Gregorio  di  Conte  Vecelli  by  his  wife  Lucia,  his  father  being 
descended  from  an  ancient  family  of  the  name  of  Guecello  (or  Vecellio), 
established  in  the  valley  of  Cadore.  An  ancestor,  Ser  Guecello  di 
Tommasro  da  Pozzale,  had  been  elected  Podesta  of  Cadore  as  far 
back  as  1321.^  The  name  Tiziano  would  appear  to  have  been  a 
traditional  one  in  the  family.  Among  others  we  find  a  contemporary 
Tiziano  Vecelli,  who  is  a  lawyer  of  note  concerned  in  the  administra- 
tion of  Cadore,  keeping  up  a  kind  of  obsequious  friendship  with  his 
famous  cousin  at  Venice.  The  Tizianello  who,  in  1622,  dedicated  to 
the  Countess  of  Arundel  an  anonymous  Life  of  Titian  known  as 
Tizianello's  Anonimo^  and  died  at  Venice  in  1650,  was  Titian's  cousin 
thrice  removed. 

Gregorio  Vecelli  was  a  valiant  soldier,  distinguished  for  his 
bravery  in  the  field  and  his  wisdom  in  the  council  of  Cadore,  but 
not,  it  may  be  assumed,  possessed  of  wealth  or,  in  a  poor  mountain 
district  like  Cadore,  endowed  with  the  means  of  obtaining  it. 
The  other  oflfspring  of  the  marriage  with  Lucia  were  Francesco, — 
supposed,  though  without  substantial  proof,  to  have  been  older  than 
his  brother, — Caterina,  and  Orsa.     At  the  age  of  nine,  according  to  Dolce 

1  For  these  and  other  particulars  of  the  childhood  of  Titian,  see  Crowe  and 
Cavalcascllc*s  elaborate  Life  and  Times  of  Titian  (second  edition,  1881),  in  which  are 
carefully  summarised  all  the  general  and  local  authorities  on  the  subject. 
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in  the  Dialogo  della  Pittura^  or  of  ten,  according  to  Tizianello's 
Anonimo,  Titian  was  taken  from  Cadore  to  Venice,  there  to  enter 
upon  the  serious  study  of  painting.  Whether  he  had  previously  received 
some  slight  tuition  in  the  rudiments  of  the  art,  or  had  only  shown  a 
natural  inclination  to  become  a  painter,  cannot  be  ascertained  with  any 
precision ;  nor  is  the  point,  indeed,  one  of  any  real  importance.  What 
is  much  more  vital  in  our  study  of  the  master's  life-work  is  to  ascertain 
how  far  the  scenery  of  his  native  Cadore  left  a  permanent  impress  on  his 
landscape  art,  and  in  what  way  his  descent  from  a  family  of  mountaineers 
and  soldiers,  hardy,  yet  of  a  certain  birth  and  breeding,  contributed  to 
shape  his  individuality  in  its  development  to  maturity.  It  has  been 
almost  universally  assumed  that  Titian  throughout  his  career  made  use 
of  the  mountain  scenery  of  Cadore  in  the  backgrounds  to  his  pictures  ; 
and  yet,  if  we  except  the  great  Battle  of  Cadore  itself  (now  known  only 
in  Fontana's  print,  in  a  reduced  version  of  part  of  the  composition  to  be 
found  at  the  Uffizi,  and  in  a  drawing  of  Rubens  at  the  Albertina),  this  is 
only  true  in  a  modified  sense.  Undoubtedly,  both  in  the  backgrounds  to 
altar-pieces,  Holy  Families,  and  Sacred  Conversations,  and  in  the  land- 
scape drawings  of  the  type  so  freely  copied  and  adapted  by  Domenico 
Campagnola,  we  find  the  jagged,  naked  peaks  of  the  Dolomites  aspiring 
to  the  heavens.  In  the  majority  of  instances,  however,  the  middle  distance 
and  foreground  to  these  is  not  the  scenery  of  the  higher  Alps,  with  its 
abrupt  contrasts,  its  monotonous  vesture  of  fir  or  pine  forests  clothing  the 
mountain  sides,  and  its  relatively  harsh  and  cold  colouring,  but  the  richer 
vegetation  of  the  Friulan  mountains  in  their  lower  slopes,  or  of  the  beauti- 
ful hills  bordering  upon  the  overflowing  richness  of  the  Venetian  plain. 
Here  the  painter  found  greater  variety,  greater  softness  in  the  play  of 
light,  and  a  richness  more  suitable  to  the  character  of  Venetian  art.  AH 
these  tracts  of  country,  as  well  as  the  more  grandiose  scenery  of  his  native 
Cadore  itself,  he  had  the  amplest  opportunities  for  studying  in  the 
course  of  his  many  journeyings  from  Venice  to  Pieve  and  back,  as  well 
as  in  his  shorter  expeditions  on  the  Venetian  mainland.  How  far 
Titian's  Alpine  origin,  and  his  early  bringing-up  among  needy 
mountaineers,  may  be  taken  to  account  for  his  excessive  eagerness  to  reap 
all  the  material  advantages  of  his  artistic  pre-eminence,  for  his  unresting 
energy  when  any  post  was  to  be  obtained  or  any  payment  to  be  got  in,. 
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must  be  a  matter  for  individual  appreciation.  Josiah  Gilbert — quoted 
by  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle  ^ — pertinently  asks,  "  Might  this  mountain 
man  have  been  something  of  a  '  canny  Scot '  or  a  shrewd  Swiss  ? "  In 
the  getting,  Titian  was  certainly  all  this,  but  in  the  spending  he  was 
large  and  liberal,  inclined  to  splendour  and  voluptuousness,  even  more 
in  the  second  than  in  the  first  half  of  his  career.  Vasari  relates  that 
Titian  was  lodged  at  Venice  with  his  uncle,  an  "  honourable  citizen," 
who,  seeing  his  great  inclination  for  painting,  placed  him  under  Giovanni 
Bellini,  in  whose  style  he  soon  became  a  proficient.  Dolce,  apparently 
better  instructed,  gives,  in  his  Dialogo  della  Pittura^  Zuccato,  best  known  as 
a  mosaic  worker,  as  his  first  master;  next  makes  him  pass  into  the  studio 
of  Gentile  Bellini,  and  thence  into  that  of  the  caposcuola  Giovanni 
Bellini ;  to  take,  however,  the  last  and  by  far  the  most  important  step  of 
his  early  career  when  he  becomes  the  pupil  and  partner,  or  assistant,  of 
Giorgione.  Morelli  ^  would  prefer  to  leave  Giovanni  Bellini  altogether 
out  of  Titian's  artistic  descent.  However  this  may  be,  certain  traces  of 
Gentile's  influence  may  be  observed  in  the  art  of  the  Cadorine  painter, 
especially  in  the  earlier  portraiture,  but  indeed  in  the  methods  of 
technical  execution  generally.  On  the  other  hand,  no  extant  work  of 
his  beginnings  suggests  the  view  that  he  was  one  of  the  inner  circle 
of  Gian  Bellino's  pupils — one  of  the  discipuli^  as  some  of  these  were  fond 
of  describing  themselves.  No  young  artist  painting  in  Venice  in  the 
last  years  of  the  fifteenth  century  could,  however,  entirely  withdraw  himself 
from  the  influence  of  the  veteran  master,  whether  he  actually  belonged  to 
his  following  or  not.  Gian  Bellino  exercised  upon  the  contemporary  art 
of  Venice  and  the  Veneto  an  influence  not  less  strong  of  its  kind  than 
that  which  radiated  from  Leonardo  over  Milan  and  the  adjacent  regions 
during  his  Milanese  period.  The  latter  not  only  stamped  his  art  on  the 
works  of  his  own  special  school,  but  fascinated  in  the  long  run  the  painters 
of  the  specifically  Milanese  group  which  sprang  from  Foppa  and  Borgog- 
none  —  such  men  as  Ambrogio  de'  Predis,  Bernardino  de'  Conti,  and,  in- 
deed, the  somewhat  later  Bernardino  Luini  himself.  To  the  fashion  for 
the  Bellinesque  conceptions  of  a  certain  class,  even  Alvise  Vivarini,  the 
vigorous  head  of  the  opposite  school  in  its  latest  Quattrocento  develop- 

^  Life  and  Times  of  Titian^  vol.  i.  p.  29. 
-  Die  Galerien  zu  Miinchen  und  Dresden^  P-  75- 
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ment,  bowed  when  he  painted  the  Madonnas  of  the  Redentore  and  S. 
Giovanni  in  Bragora  at  Venice,  and  that  similar  one  now  in  the  Vienna 
Gallery.  Lorenzo  Lotto,  whose  artistic  connection  with  Alvise  Mr. 
Bernard  Berenson  was  the  first  to  trace,  is  to  a  marked  extent  under  the 
paramount  influence  of  Giovanni  Bellini  in  such  works  as  the  altar-piece 
of  S.  Cristina  near  Treviso,  the  Madonna  and  Child  with  Saints  in  the 
EUesmere  collection,  and  the  Madonna  and  Child  with  St.  Peter  Martyr 
in  the  Naples  Gallery,  while  in  the  Marriage  of  St.  Catherine  at  Munich, 
though  it  belongs  to  the  early  time,  he  is,  both  as  regards  exaggerations 
of  movement  and  delightful  peculiarities  of  colour,  essentially  himself. 
Marco  Basaiti,  who,  up  to  the  date  of  Alvise's  death,  was  intimately 
connected  with  him,  and,  so  far  as  he  could,  faithfully  reproduced  the 
characteristics  of  his  incisive  style,  in  his  later  years  was  transformed  into 
something  very  like  a  satellite  of  Giovanni  Bellini.  Cima,  who  in  his 
technical  processes  belongs  rather  to  the  Vivarini  than  to  the  Bellini  group, 
is  to  a  great  extent  overshadowed,  though  never,  as  some  would  have  it, 
absorbed  to  the  point  of  absolute  imitation,  by  his  greater  contemporary. 
What  may  legitimately  excite  surprise  in  the  beginnings  both  of 
Giorgione  and  Titian,  so  far  as  they  are  at  present  ascertained,  is  not  so 
much  that  in  their  earliest  productions  they  to  a  certain  extent  lean  on 
Giovanni  Bellini,  as  that  they  are  so  soon  themselves.  Neither  of  them 
is  in  any  extant  work  seen  to  stand  in  the  same  absolutely  dependent 
relation  to  the  veteran  Quattrocentist  which  Raphael  for  a  time  held 
towards  Perugino,  which  Sebastiano  Luciani  in  his  earliest  manhood 
held  towards  Giorgione.  This  holds  good  to  a  certain  extent  also  of 
Lorenzo  Lotto,  who,  in  the  earliest  known  examples — the  so- 
called  Dana'e  of  Sir  Martin  Conway's  collection,  and  the  St.  Jerome 
of  the  Louvre — is  already  emphatically  Lotto,  though,  as  his  art  passes 
through  successive  developments,  he  will  still  show  himself  open  to  more 
or  less  enduring  influences  from  the  one  side  and  the  other.  Sebastiano 
del  Piombo,  on  the  other  hand,  great  master  as  he  must  undoubtedly  be 
accounted  in  every  successive  phase,  is  never  throughout  his  career  out  of 
leading-strings.  First,  as  a  boy,  he  paints  the  puzzling  Pieta  in  the  Layard 
Collection  at  Venice,  which,  notwithstanding  the  authentic  inscription, 
"  Bastian  Luciani  fuit  descipulus  Johannes  Bellinus  (j/V),"  is  so  astonish- 
ingly like  a  Cima  that,  without  this  piece  of  documentary  evidence,  it 
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would  even  now  pass  as  such.  Next,  he  becomes  the  most  accomplished 
exponent  of  the  Giorgionesque  manner,  save  perhaps  Titian  himself. 
Then,  migrating  to  Rome,  he  produces,  in  a  quasi-Raphaelesque  style  still 
strongly  tinged  with  the  Giorgionesque,  that  series  of  superb  portraits  which, 
under  the  name  of  Sanzio,  have  acquired  a  world-wide  fame.  Finally, 
surrendering  himself  body  and  soul  to  Michelangelo,  and  only  uncon- 
sciously, from  the  force  of  early  training  and  association,  allowing  his 
Venetian  origin  to  reveal  itself,  he  remains  enslaved  by  the  tremendous 
genius  of  the  Florentine  to  the  very  end  of  his  career. 

Giorgione  and  Titian  were  as  nearly  as  possible  of  the  same  age, 
being  both  of  them  born  in  or  about  1477.  Lorenzo  Lotto's  birth  is  to 
be  placed  about  the  year  1476 — or,  as  others  would  have  it,  1480. 
Palma  saw  the  light  about  1480,  Pordenone  in  1483,  Sebastiano  Luciani 
in  1485.  So  that  most  of  the  great  protagonists  of  Venetian  art  during  the 
earlier  half  of  the  Cinquecento  were  born  within  the  short  period  of  eight 
years — between  1477  and  1485. 

In  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle's  Life  and  Times  of  Titian  a  revolutionary 
theory,  foreshadowed  in  their  Painting  in  North  Italy ^  was  for  the  first 
time  deliberately  put  forward  and  elaborately  sustained.  They  sought 
to  convince  the  student,  as  they  had  convinced  themselves,  that  Palma, 
issuing  from  Gian  BelUno  and  Giorgione,  strongly  influenced  and  shaped 
the  art  of  his  contemporary  Titian,  instead  of  having  been  influenced 
by  him,  as  the  relative  position  and  age  of  the  two  artists  would  have 
induced  the  student  to  believe.  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle's  theory  rested 
in  the  main,  though  not  so  entirely  as  Giovanni  Morelli  appears  to  have 
held,  on  the  signature  and  the  early  date  (1500)  to  be  found  on  a  Santa 
Conversazione^  once  in  the  collection  of  M.  Reiset,  and  now  at  Chantilly 
in  that  of  the  late  Due  d'Aumale.  This  date  now  proves  with  the 
artist's  signature  to  be  a  forgery,  and  the  picture  in  question,  which, 
with  strong  traces  still  of  the  Bellinesque  mode  of  conception  and  the 
Bellinesque  style,  shows  a  larger  and  more  modern  technique,  can  no 
longer  be  cited  as  proving  the  priority  of  Palma  in  the  development  of 
the  full  Renaissance  types  and  the  full  Renaissance  methods  of  execution. 
There  can  be  small  doubt  that  this  particular  theory  of  the  indefatigable 
critics,  to  whom  the  history  of  Italian  art  owes  so  much,  will  little  by 
little  be  allowed  to  die  a  natural  death,  if  it  be  not,  indeed,  already  defunct. 
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More  and  more  will  the  view  so  forcibly  stated  by  Giovanni  Morelli 
recommend  itself,  that  Palma  in  many  of  those  elements  of  his  art 
most  distinctively  Palmesque  leans  upon  the  master  of  Cadore.  The 
Bergamasque  painter  was  not  indeed  a  personality  in  art  sufficiently 
strong  and  individual  to  dominate  a  Titian,  or  to  leave  upon  his  style 
and  methods  profound  and  enduring  traces.  As  such,  Crowe  and 
Cavalcaselle  themselves  hesitate  to  put  him  forward,  though  they  cling 
with  great  persistency  to  their  pet  theory  of  his  influence.  This 
exquisite  artist,  though  by  no  means  inventive  genius,  did,  on  the 
other  hand,  permanently  shape  the  style  of  Cariani  and  the  two  elder 
Bonifazi ;  imparting,  it  may  be,  also  some  of  his  voluptuous  charm  in 
the  rendering  of  female  loveliness  to  Paris  Bordone,  though  the  latter 
must,  in  the  main,  be  looked  upon  as  the  artistic  oflFspring  of  Titian. 

It  is  by  no  means  certain,  all  the  same,  that  this  question  of  influence 
imparted  and  submitted  to  can  with  advantage  be  argued  with  such 
absoluteness  of  statement  as  has  been  the  rule  up  to  the  present 
time,  both  on  the  one  side  and  the  other.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
we  are  dealing  with  three  young  painters  of  about  the  same  age,  working 
in  the  same  art-centre,  perhaps,  even,  for  a  time  in  the  same  studio — 
issuing,  at  any  rate,  all  three  from  the  flank  of  Giovanni  Bellini.  In  a 
situation  like  this,  it  is  not  only  the  preponderance  of  age — two  or  three 
years  at  the  most,  one  way  or  the  other — that  is  to  be  taken  into 
account,  but  the  preponderance  of  genius  and  the  magic  gift  of  influence. 
It  is  easy  to  understand  how  the  complete  renewal,  brought  about  by 
Giorgione  on  the  basis  of  Bellini's  teaching  and  example,  operated 
to  revolutionise  the  art  of  his  own  generation.  He  threw  open  to  art 
the  gates  of  life  in  its  mysterious  complexity,  in  its  fulness  of  sensuous 
yearning  commingled  with  spiritual  aspiration.  Irresistible  was  the 
fascination  exercised  both  by  his  art  and  his  personality  over  his  youthful 
contemporaries  ;  more  and  more  did  the  circle  of  his  influence  widen, 
until  it  might  almost  be  said  that  the  veteran  Gian  Bellino  himself  was 
brought  within  it.  With  Barbarelli,  at  any  rate,  there  could  be  no 
question  of  light  received  back  from  painters  of  his  own  generation 
in  exchange  for  that  difllised  around  him  ;  but  with  Titian  and  Palma 
the  case  was  diflFerent.  The  germs  of  the  Giorgionesque  fell  here  in 
each  case  upon  a  fruitful  soil,  and  in  each  case  produced  a  vigorous 
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plant  of  the  same  family,  yet  with  all  its  Giorgionesque  colour  of  a 
quite  distinctive  loveliness.  Titian,  we  shall  see,  carried  the  style  to  its 
highest  point  of  material  development,  and  made  of  it  in  many  ways  a 
new  thing.  Palma,  with  all  his  love  of  beauty  in  colour  and  form, 
in  nature  as  in  man,  had  a  less  finely  attuned  artistic  temperament  than 
Giorgione,  Titian,  or  Lotto.  Morelli  has  called  attention  to  that  element 
of  downright  energy  in  his  mountain  nature  which  in  a  way  counteracts 
the  marked  sensuousness  of  his  art,  save  when  he  interprets  the  charms 
of  the  full-blown  Venetian  woman.  The  great  Milanese  critic  attributes 
this  to  the  Bergamasque  origin  of  the  artist,  showing  itself  beneath 
Venetian  training.  Is  it  not  possible  that  a  little  of  this  frank  un- 
questioning sensuousness  on  the  one  hand,  of  this  terre  a  terre  energy  on 
the  other,  may  have  been  reflected  in  the  early  work  of  Titian,  though  it 
be  conceded  that  he  influenced  far  more  than  he  was  influenced  i  ^  There 
is  undoubtedly  in  his  personal  development  of  the  Giorgionesque  a 
superadded  element  of  something  much  nearer  to  the  everyday  world 
than  is  to  be  found  in  the  work  of  his  prototype,  and  this  not  easily 
definable  element  is  peculiar  also  to  Palma's  art,  in  which,  indeed,  it 
endures  to  the  end.  Thus  there  is  a  singular  resemblance  between  the  type 
of  his  fairly  fashioned  Eve  in  the  important  Adam  and  Eve  of  his  earlier 
time  in  the  Brunswick  Gallery — once,  like  so  many  other  things,  attributed 
to  Giorgione — and  the  preferred  type  of  youthful  female  loveliness  as 
it  is  to  be  found  in  Titian's  Three  Ages  at  Bridgewater  House,  in  his  so- 
called  Sacred  and  Profane  Love  {Medea  and  Venus)  of  the  Borghese 
Gallery,  in  such  sacred  pieces  as  the  Madonna  and  Child  with  SS.  Ulfo 
and  Brigida  at  the  Prado  Gallery  of  Madrid,  and  the  large  Madonna  and 
Child  with  four  Saints  at  Dresden.  In  both  instances  we  have  the 
Giorgionesque  conception  stripped  of  a  little  of  its  poetic  glamour,  but 
retaining  unabashed  its  splendid  sensuousness,  which  is  thus  made  the 
more  markedly  to  stand  out.  We  notice,  too,  in  Titian's  works 
belonging  to  this  particular  group  another  characteristic  which  may 
be    styled    Palmesque,    if   only   because    Palma  indulged    in    it   in    a 

^  Carlo  Ridolfi  (better  known  as  a  historian  of  the  Venetian  school  of  art  than  as  a 
Venetian  painter  of  the  late  time)  expressly  states  that  Palma  came  young  to  Venice  and 
learnt  much  from  Titan  :  "  Ch^  egli  apprese  certa  doicezza  di  colorire  che  si  avvicina  alle 
opere  prime  dello  stesso  Tiziano  *'  (LermolicfF :  Die  Gakrien  zu  Munchen  und  Dresden), 
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great  number  of  his  Sacred  Conversations  and  similar  pieces.  This 
is  the  contrasting  of  the  rich  brown  skin,  the  muscular  form,  of  some 
male  saint,  or  it  may  be  some  shepherd  of  the  uplands,  with  the  dazzling 
fairness,  set  off  with  hair  of  pale  or  ruddy  gold,  of  a  female  saint,  or  a 
fair  Venetian  doing  duty  as  a  shepherdess  or  a  heroine  of  antiquity.  Are 
we  to  look  upon  such  distinguishing  characteristics  as  these — and  others 
that  could  easily  be  singled  out — as  wholly  and  solely  Titianesque  of  the 
early  time  ?  If  so,  we  ought  to  assume  that  what  is  most  distinctively 
Palmesque  in  the  art  of  Palma  came  from  the  painter  of  Cadore,  who  in 
this  case  should  be  taken  to  have  transmitted  to  his  brother  in  art  the 
Giorgionesque  in  the  less  subtle  shape  into  which  he  had  already 
transmuted  it.  But  should  not  such  an  assumption  as  this,  well 
founded  as  it  may  appear  in  the  main,  be  made  with  all  the  allowances 
which  the  situation  demands  ? 

That,  when  a  group  of  young  and  enthusiastic  artists,  eager  to  over- 
turn barriers,  are  found  painting  more  or  less  together,  it  is  not  so  easy 
to  unravel  the  tangle  of  influences  and  draw  hard-and-fast  lines  every- 
where, one  or  two  modern  examples  much  nearer  to  our  own  time  may 
roughly  serve  to  illustrate.  Take,  for  instance,  the  friendship  that 
developed  itself  between  the  youthful  Bonington  and  the  youthful 
Delacroix  while  they  copied  together  in  the  galleries  of  the  Louvre  :  the 
one  communicating  to  the  other  something  of  the  stimulating  quality,  the 
frankness,  and  variety  of  colour  which  at  that  moment  distinguished  the 
English  from  the  French  school ;  the  other  contributing  to  shape,  with  the 
fire  of  his  romantic  temperament,  the  art  of  the  young  Englishman  who 
was  some  three  years  his  junior.  And  with  the  famous  trio  of  the  P.R.B. 
— Millais,  Rossetti,  and  Mr.  Holman  Hunt — who  is  to  state  ex  cathedra 
where  influence  was  received,  where  transmitted  ;  or  whether  the  first  may 
fairly  be  held  to  have  been,  during  the  short  time  of  their  complete  union, 
the  master-hand,  the  second  the  poet-soul,  the  third  the  conscience  of  the 
group }  A  similar  puzzle  would  await  him  who  should  strive  to  unravel 
the  delicate  thread  which  winds  itself  round  the  artistic  relation  between 
Frederick  Walker  and  the  noted  landscapist  Mr.  J.  W.  North.  Though 
we  at  once  recognise  Walker  as  the  dominant  spirit,  and  see  his  influence 
even  to-day,  more  than  twenty  years  after  his  death,  affirmed  rather 
than  weakened,  there  are  certain  characteristics  of  the  style  recognised 
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and  imitated  as  his,  of  which  it  would  be  unsafe  to  declare  that  he  and 
not  his  companion  originated  them. 

In  days  of  artistic  upheaval  and  growth  like  the  last  years  of  the 
fifteenth  century  and  the  first  years  of  the  sixteenth,  the  milieu  must  count 
for  a  great  deal.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  men  who  most  influence 
a  time,  whether  in  art  or  letters,  are  just  those  who,  deeply  rooted  in  it, 
come  forth  as  its  most  natural  development.  Let  it  not  be  doubted  that 
when  in  Giorgione's  breast  had  been  lighted  the  first  sparks  of  the  Prome- 
thean fire,  which,  with  the  soft  intensity  of  its  glow,  warmed  into  full-blown 
perfection  the  art  of  Venice,  that  fire  ran  like  lightning  through  the 
veins  of  all  the  artistic  youth,  his  contemporaries  and  juniors,  just 
because  their  blood  was  of  the  stuflFto  ignite  and  flame  like  his  own. 

The  great  Giorgionesque  movement  in  Venetian  art  was  not  a  question 
merely  of  school,  of  standpoint,  of  methods  adopted  and  developed  by 
a  brilliant  galaxy  of  young  painters.  It  was  not  alone  that  "  they  who 
were  excellent  confessed,- that  he  (Giorgione)  was  born  to  put  the  breath 
of  life  into  painted  figures,  and  to  imitate  the  elasticity  and  colour  of 
flesh,  etc."  ^  It  was  also  that  the  Giorgionesque  in  conception  and  style 
was  the  outcome  of  the  moment  in  art  and  life,  just  as  the  Pheidian  mode 
had  been  the  necessary  climax  of  Attic  art  and  Attic  life  aspiring  to  reach 
complete  perfection  in  the  fifth  century  B.C. ;  just  as  the  Raphaelesque 
appeared  the  inevitable  outcome  of  those  elements  of  lofty  generalisation, 
divine  harmony,  grace  clothing  strength,  which,  in  Florence  and  Rome,  as 
elsewhere  in  Italy,  were  culminating  in  the  first  years  of  the  Cinquecento. 
This  was  the  moment,  too,  when — to  take  one  instance  only  among  many 
— the  Ex-Queen  of  Cyprus,  the  noble  Venetian  Caterina  Cornaro,  held  her 
little  court  at  Asolo,  where,  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  moment, 
the  chief  discourse  was  ever  of  love.  In  that  reposeful  kingdom,  which 
could  in  miniature  oflfer  to  Caterina's  courtiers  all  the  pomp  and  charm 
without  the  drawbacks  of  sovereignty,  Pietro  Bembo  wrote  for  "  Madonna 
Lucretia  Estense  Borgia  Duchessa  illustrissima  di  Ferrara,"  and  caused 
to  be  printed  by  Aldus  Manutius,  the  leaflets  which,  under  the  title  Gli 
Asolani^  ne  quali  si  ragiona  d'  amore^  soon  became  a  famous  book  in  Italy. 

1  Vasari,  Le  Vite :  Giorgione  da  Castelfranco, 

2  One  of  these  is  a  description  of  wedding  festivities  presided  over  by  the  Queen  at 
Asolo,  to  which  came,  among  many  other  guests  from  the  capital  by  the  Lagunes,  three 
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The  most  Bellinesque  work  of  Titian's  youth  with  which  we  are 
acquainted  is  the  curious  Man  of  Sorrows  of  the  Scuoia  di  S.  Rocco  at 
Venice,  a  work  so  faded,  so  injured  by  restoration  that  to  dogmatise  as 
to  its  technique  would  be  in  the  highest  degree  unsafe.  The  type 
approaches,  among  the  numerous  versions  of  the  Ptela  by  and  ascribed 
to  Giovanni  Bellini,  most  nearly  to  that  in  the  Palazzo  del  Commune  at 
Rimini,     Seeing  that  Titian  was  in  1500  twenty-three  years  old,  and  a 


The  Man  tf  Sorrows.     In  ike  Scuoia  ii  S.  Rocco,  Venice. 
From  a  Photograph  ij  Naya. 

Student  of  panting  of  some  thirteen  years'  standing,  there  may  well  exist, 
or  at  any  rate  there  may  well  have  existed,  from  his  hand  things  in  a  yet 
earlier  and  more  distinctively  Quattrocento  style  than  anything  with 
which  we  are  at  present  acquainted.  This  Man  of  Sorrows  itself  may 
well  be  a  little  earlier  than  1 500,  but  on  this  point  it  is  not  easy  to  form 

Venetian  genilcmcn  and  three  ladies.  This  gentle  company,  in  a  series  of  conversations, 
dwell  upon,  and  cnibraider  in  many  variations,  that  inexhaustible  theme,  the  love  of  man 
for  woman.  A  subject  this  which,  transposed  into  an  atmosphere  at  once  more  frankly 
sensuous  and  of  a  higher  spirituality,  might  well  have  served  as  the  basis  for  such  a 
picture  as  Giorgionc's  Fete  Chamfetre  in  the  Salon  Carre  of  the  Louvre  ! 
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2L  definite  conclusion.  Perhaps  it  is  reserved  in  the  future  to  some  student 
uniting  the  qualities  of  patience  and  keen  insight  to  do  for  the  youthful 
Titian  what  Morelli  and  his  school  have  done  for  Correggio — that  is,  to 
restore  to  him  a  series  of  paintings  earlier  in  date  than  those  which  criticism 
has,  up  to  the  present  time,  been  content  to  accept  as  showing  his  first 
independent  steps  in  art.  Everything  else  that  we  can  at  present  safely 
attribute  to  the  youthful  Vecelli  is  deeply  coloured  with  the  style  and 
feeling  of  Giorgione,  though  never,  as  is  the  case  with  the  inferior 
Giorgionesques,  so  entirely  as  to  obliterate  the  strongly  marked  indi- 
viduality of  the  painter  himself.  The  Virgin  and  Child  in  the  Imperial 
Gallery  of  Vienna,  popularly  known  as  La  Zingarella^  which,  by  general 
consent,  is  accepted  as  the  first  in  order  of  date  among  the  works  of  this 
class,  is  still  to  a  certain  extent  Bellinesque  in  the  mode  of  conception 
and  arrangement.  Yet,  in  the  depth,  strength,  and  richness  of  the  colour- 
chord,  in  the  atmospheric  spaciousness  and  charm  of  the  landscape  back- 
ground, in  the  breadth  of  the  draperies,  it  is  already  Giorgionesque.  Nay, 
even  here  Titian,  above  all,  asserts  himself ^  and  lays  the  foundation  of  his 
own  manner.  •  The  type  of  the  divine  Bambino  diflFers  widely  from  that 
adopted  by  Giorgione  in  the  altar-pieces  of  Castelfranco  and  the  Prado 
Museum  at  Madrid.  The  virgin  is  a  woman  beautified  only  by  youth 
and  intensity  of  maternal  love.  Both  Giorgione  and  Titian  in  their 
loveliest  types  of  womanhood  are  sensuous  as  compared  with  the  Tuscans 
and  Umbrians,  or  with  such  painters  as  Cavazzola  of  Verona  and  the 
suave  Milanese,  Bernardino  Luini.  But  Giorgione's  sensuousness  is  that 
which  may  fitly  characterise  the  goddess,  while  Titian's  is  that  of  the 
woman,  much  nearer  to  the  everyday  world  in  which  both  artists  lived. 

In  the  Imperial  Gallery  of  the  Hermitage  at  St.  Petersburg  is  a 
beautiful  Madonna  and  Child  in  a  niche  of  coloured  marble  mosaic, 
which  is  catalogued  as  an  early  Titian  under  the  influence  of  Giovanni 
Bellini.  Judging  only  from  the  reproduction  on  a  large  scale  done  by 
Messrs.  Braun  and  Co.,  the  writer  has  ventured  to  suggest  elsewhere^ — 
prefacing  his  suggestions  with  the  avowal  that  he  is  not  acquainted  with 
the  picture  itself — that  we  may  have  here,  not  an  early  Titian,  but  that 
rarer  thing  an  early  Giorgione.  From  the  list  of  the  former  master's 
works  it  must  at  any  rate  be  struck  out,  as  even  the  most  superficial 

^  Magazine  of  Arty  July  1895. 
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comparison  with,  for  instance,  La  Zingarella  suffices  to  prove.  In  the 
notable  display  of  Venetian  art  made  at  the  New  Gallery  in  the  winter 
of  1895  were  included  two  pictures  (Nos.  i  and  7  in  the  catalogue) 
ascribed  to  the  early  time  of  Titian  and  evidently  from  the  same  hand. 
These  were  a  Virgin  and  Child  from  the  collection,  so  rich  in  Venetian 
works,  of  Mr.  R.  H.  Benson  (formerly  among  the  Burghley  House 


t'irgin  ami  Child,  inowa  as  "  La  Zingarelk."     Imperial  Gallery,  Fiesaa. 
From  a  Photograph  bj  L'itoy. 

pictures),  and  a  less  well-preserved  Virgin  and  Child  with  Saints  from 
the  collection  of  Captain  Holford  at  Dorchester  House.  The  former  is 
ascribed  by  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle  to  the  early  time  of  the  master 
himself.^  Both  are,  in  their  rich  harmony  of  colour  and  their  general 
conception,  entirely  Giorgionesque.  They  reveal  the  hand  of  some  at 
present  anonymous  Venetian  of  the  second  order,  standing  midway 
between  the  young  Giorgione  and  the  young  Titian — one  who,  while 
»  Life  and  Tmes  ef  Titian,  vol.  i.  p.  111. 
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imitating  the  types  and  the  landscape  of  these  greater  contemporaries  of 
his,  replaced  their  depth  and  glow  by  a  weaker,  a  more  superficial 
prettiness,  which  yet  has  its  own  suave  charm. 

The  famous  Christ  bearing  the  Cross  in  the  Chiesa  di  S.  Rocco  at 

Venice  is  first,  in  his  Life  of  the  Castelfranco  painter,  ascribed  by  Vasari 

to  Giorgione,  and  then  in  the  subsequent  Life  of  Titian  given  to  that 

master,  but  to  a  period  very  much  too  late  in  his  career.     The  biographer 

quaintly  adds  :   "This  figure,  which  many  have  believed  to  be  from  the 

hand  of  Giorgione,  is  to-day  the  most  revered  object  in  Venice,  and 

has  received  more  charitable  offerings  in  money  than  Titian  and  Giorgione 

together  ever  gained  in  the  whole  course  of  their  life."     This  too  great 

popularity  of  the   work   as  a  wonder-working  picture  is  perhaps  the 

cause  that  it  is  to-day  in  a  state  as  unsatisfactory  as  is  the  Man  of 

Sorrows  in  the  adjacent  Scuola.     The  picture  which  presents  "  Christ 

dragged  along  by  the  executioner,  with  two  spectators  in  the  background," 

resembles  most  among  Giorgione's  authentic  creations  the  Christ  bearing 

the    Cross   in   the  Casa  Loschi   at    Vicenza.     The  resemblance  is  not, 

however,  one  of  colour  and  technique,  since  this  last — one  of  the  earliest 

of  Giorgiones — still   recalls  Giovanni  Bellini,  and  perhaps   even    more 

strongly  Cima  ;  it  is  one  of  type  and  conception.     In  both  renderings 

of  the  divine  countenance  there  is — or  it  may  be  the  writer  fancies  that 

there  is — underlying  that  expression  of  serenity  and  humiliation  accepted 

which  is  proper  to  the  subject,  a  sinister,  disquieting  look,  almost  a 

threat.       Crowe   and    Cavalcaselle   have   called   attention   to   a   certain 

disproportion  in  the  size  of  the  head,  as  compared  with  that  of  the 

surrounding   actors   in   the   scene.      A  similar   disproportion   is   to   be 

observed  in  another  early  Titian,  the  Christ  between  St.  Andrew  and  St. 

Catherine  in  the  Church  of  SS.  Ermagora  and  Fortunato  (commonly 

called  S.  Marcuola)  at  Venice.     Here  the  head  of  the  infant  Christ,  who 

stands  on  a  pedestal  holding  the  Orb,  between  the  two  saints   above 

mentioned,  is  strangely  out  of  proportion  to  the  rest.     Crowe  and  Caval- 

caselle  had  refiised  to  accept  this  picture  as  a  genuine  Titian  (vol.  ii.  p. 

432),  but  Morel li  restored  it  to  its  rightful  place  among  the  early  works. 

Next  to  these  paintings,  and  certainly  several  years  before  the  Three 
Ages  and  the  Sacred  and  Profane  Love^  the  writer  is  inclined  to  place 
the    Bishop    of  Paphos   {^Baffo)    recommended  by   Alexander    VL   to  St, 
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PeteVy  once  in  the  collection  of  Charles  I.^  and  now  in  the  Antwerp 
Gallery.  The  main  elements  of  Titian's  art  may  be  seen  here,  in 
imperfect  fusion,  as  in  very  few  even  of  his  early  productions.  The  not 
very  dignified  St.  Peter,  enthroned  on  a  kind  of  pedestal  adorned  with  a 
high  relief  of  classic  design,  of  the  type  which  we  shall  find  again  in 
the  Sacred  and  Profane  Love^  recalls  Giovanni  Bellini,  or  rather  his 
immediate  followers  ;  the  magnificently  robed  Alexander  VI.  (Rodrigo 
Borgia),  wearing  the  triple  tiara,  gives  back  the  style  in  portraiture  of 
Gentile  Bellini  and  Carpaccio  ;  while  the  kneeling  Jacopo  Pesaro — an 
ecclesiastic  in  tonsure  and  vesture,  but  none  the  less  a  commander  of 
fleets,  as  the  background  suggests — is  one  of  the  most  characteristic 
portraits  of  the  Giorgionesque  school.  Its  pathos,  its  intensity,  contrast 
curiously  with  the  less  passionate  absorption  of  the  same  Baffo  in  the 
renowned  Madonna  di  Casa  PesarOy  painted  twenty-three  years  later  for 
the  family  chapel  in  the  great  Church  of  the  Frari.  It  is  the  first  in  order 
of  a  great  series,  including  the  Ariosto  of  Cobham,  the  Jeune  Homme  au 
Ganty  the  Portrait  of  a  Man  in  the  Alte  Pinakothek  of  Munich,  and 
perhaps  the  famous  Concert  of  the  Pitti,  ascribed  to  Giorgione.  Both 
Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle  and  M.  Georges  Lafenestre  ^  have  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  detested  Borgia  Pope  died  on  the  1 8th  of  August 
1503,  and  that  the  work  cannot  well  have  been  executed  after  that  time. 
He  would  have  been  a  bold  man  who  should  have  attempted  to  introduce 
the  portrait  of  Alexander  VI.  into  a  votive  picture  painted  immediately 
after  his  death  !  How  is  it  possible  to  assume,  as  the  eminent  critics  do 
nevertheless  assume,  that  the  Sacred  and  Profane  Love^  one  of  the  master- 
pieces of  Venetian  art,  was  painted  one  or  two  years  earlier  still,  that  is,  in 
1 50 1  or,  at  the  latest,  in  1502?  Let  it  be  remembered  that  at  that 
moment  Giorgione  himself  had  not  fully  developed  the  Giorgionesque. 
He  had  not  painted  his  Castelfranco  altar-piece,  his  Venus^  or  his  Three 
Philosophers  {^JEneas^  Evander,  and  Pallas).  Old  Gian  Bellino  himself 
had  not  entered  upon  that  ultimate  phase  of  his  art  which  dates  from  the 
great  S.  Zaccaria  altar-piece  finished  in  1505.^ 

^  Mentioned  in  one  of  the  inventories  of  the  king's  effects,  taken  after  his  execution, 
as  Pope  Alexander  and  Seignior  Burgeo  {Borgia)  his  son. 

2  La  Vie  et  PCEuvre  du  Titien,  1887. 

^  The  inscription  on  a  cartellino  at  the  base  of  the  picture,  "  Ritratto  di  uno  di  Casa 
Pesaro  in  Venetia  che  fu  fatto  generale  di  Sta  chiesa.     Titiano  fecit,"  is  unquestionably 
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It  is  impossible  on  the  present  occasion  to  give  any  detailed  account 
of  the  fresco  decorations  painted  by' Giorgione  and  Titian  on  the  facades 
of  the  new  Fondaco  de'  Tedeschi,  erected  to  replace  that  burnt  down  on 
the  28th  of  January  1505.  Full  particulars  will  be  found  in  Crowe  and 
Cavalcaselle's  often-quoted  work.  Vasari's  many  manifest  errors  and 
disconcerting  transpositions  in  the  biography  of  Titian  do  not  predispose 
us  to  give  unlimited  credence  to  his  account  of  the  strained  relations 
between  Giorgione  and  our  painter,  to  which  this  particular  business 
is  supposed  to  have  given  rise.  That  they  together  decorated  with 
a  series  of  frescoes  which  acquired  considerable  celebrity  the  exterior  of 
the  Fondaco  is  all  that  is  known  for  certain,  Titian  being  apparently 
employed  as  the  subordinate  of  his  friend  and  master.  Of  these  frescoes 
only  one  figure,  doubtfully  assigned  to  Titian,  and  facing  the  Grand 
Canal,  has  been  preserved,  in  a  much-damaged  condition — the  few  frag- 
ments that  remained  of  those  facing  the  side  canal  having  been  destroyed 
in  1884.^  Vasari  shows  us  a  Giorgione  angry  because  he  has  been  com- 
plimented by  friends  on  the  superior  beauty  of  some  work  on  the 
^^facciata  di  verso  la  Merceria^^  which  in  reality  belongs  to  Titian,  and 
thereupon  implacably  cutting  short  their  connection  and  fi-iendship. 
This  version  is  confirmed  by  Dolce,  but  refuted  by  the  less  contemporary 
authority  of  Tizianello's  Anonimo.  Of  what  great  painters,  standing  in 
the  relation  of  master  and  pupil,  have  not  such  stories  been  told,  and — the 
worst  of  it  is — told  with  a  certain  foundation  of  truth  ?  Apocryphal  is, 
no  doubt,  that  which  has  evolved  itself  from  the  internal  evidence  supplied 
by  the  Baptism  of  Christ  of  Verrocchio  and  Leonardo  da  Vinci ;  but  a 
stronger  substructure  of  fact  supports  the  unpleasing  anecdotes  as  to  Titian 
and  Tintoretto,  •  as  to  Watteau  and  Pater,  as  to  our  own  Hudson  and 
Reynolds,  and,  alas !  as  to  very  many  others.  How  touching,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  that  simple  entry  in  Francesco  Francia's  day-book,  made  when 

of  much  later  date  than  the  work  itself.  The  cartellino  is  entirely  out  of  perspective  with 
the  marble  floor  to  \thich  it  is  supposed  to  adhere.  The  part  of  the  background  showing 
the  galleys  of  Pesaro's  fleet  is  so  coarsely  repainted  that  the  original  touch  cannot  be  dis- 
tinguished. The  form  "  Titiano "  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  authentic  picture  by 
Vecelli.  "Ticianus,"  and  much  more  rarely  "  Tician,"  are  the  forms  for  the  earlier  time  ; 
"  Titianus "  is,  as  a  rule,  that  of  the  later  time.  The  two  forms  overlap  in  certain 
instances  to  be  presently  mentioned. 

^  Kugler's  Italian  Schools  of  Painting,  re-edited  by  Sir  Henry  Layard. 


The  Baptiim  ofChria.     GaUery  of  the  Cipitol,  Rome. 
From  a  Photograph  by  Jndfnon. 
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his  chief  journeyman,  Timoteo  Viti,  leaves  him  :  "  1495  a  di  4  ^P^le 
e  partito  il  mio  caro  Timoteo ;  chi  Dio  li  dia  ogni  bene  et  fortuna !  " 
C  On  the  4th  day  of  April  1495  "^7  ^^^^  Timoteo  left  me.  May  God 
grant  him  all  happiness  and  good  fortune !  ") 

There  is  one  reason  that  makes  it  doubly  difficult,  relying  on 
developments  of  style  only,  to  make,  even  tentatively,  a  chronological 
arrangement  of  Titian's  early  works.  This  is  that  in  those  painted 
poesie  of  the  earlier  Venetian  art  of  which  the  germs  are  to  be  found  in 
Giovanni  Bellini  and  Cima,  but  the  flower  is  identified  with  Giorgione, 
Titian  surrendered  himself  to  the  overmastering  influence  of  the  latter  with 
less  reservation  of  his  own  individuality  than  in  his  sacred  works.  In  the 
earlier  imaginative  subjects  the  vivifying  glow  of  Giorgionesque  poetry 
moulds,  colours,  and  expands  the  genius  of  Titian,  but  so  naturally  as 
neither  to  obliterate  nor  to  constrain  it.  Indeed,  even  in  the  late  time 
of  our  master  —  checking  an  unveiled  sensuousness  which  sometimes 
approaches  dangerously  near  to  a  downright  sensuality — the  influence 
of  the  master  and  companion  who  vanished  half  a  century  before 
victoriously  reasserts  itself.  It  is  this  renouveau  of  the  Giorgionesque 
in  the  genius  of  the  aged  Titian  that  gives  so  exquisite  a  charm  to  the 
Venere  del  Pardo^  so  strange  a  pathos  to  that  still  later  Nymph  and 
Shepherd^  which  was  a  few  years  ago  brought  out  of  its  obscurity  and 
added  to  the  treasures  of  the  Imperial  Gallery  at  Vienna. 

The  sacred  works  of  the  early  time  are  Giorgionesque,  too,  but 
with  a  diflference.  Here  from  the  very  beginning  there  are  to  be  noted 
a  majestic  placidity,  a  fulness  of  life,  a  splendour  of  representation,  very 
different  from  the  tremulous  sweetness,  the  spirit  of  aloofness  and 
reserve  which  informs  such  creations  as  the  Madonna  of  Castelfranco 
and  the  Madonna  with  St,  Francis  and  St.  Roch  of  the  Prado  Museum. 
Later  on,  we  have,  leaving  farther  and  farther  behind  the  Giorgionesque 
ideal,  the  overpowering  force  and  majesty  of  the  Assunta^  the  true 
passion  going  hand-in-hand  with  beauty  of  the  Louvre  Entombment^  the 
rhetorical  passion  and  scenic  magnificence  of  the  St.  Peter  Martyr. 

The  Baptism  of  Christy  with  Zuanne  Ram  as  donor,  now  in  the  Gallery 
of  the  Capitol  at  Rome,  had  been  by  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle  taken  away 
from  Titian  and  given  to  Paris  Bordone,  but  the  keen  insight  of  Morelli 
led  him  to  restore  it  authoritatively,  and  once  for  all,  to  Titian.     Internal 
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evidence  is  indeed  conclusive  in  this  case  that  the  picture  must  be  assigned 
to  a  date  when  Bordone  was  but  a  child  of  tender  years. ^  Here  Titian  is 
found  treating  this  great  scene  in  the  life  of  Christ  more  in  the  style  of  a 
Giorgionesque  pastoral  than  in  the  solemn  hieratic  fashion  adopted  by  his 
great  predecessors  and  contemporaries.  The  luxuriant  landscape  is  in  the 
main  Giorgionesque,  save  that  here  and  there  a  naked  branch  among  the 
leafage — and  on  one  of  them  the  woodpecker — strongly  recalls  Giovanni 
Bellini.  The  same  robust,  round-limbed  young  Venetian,  with  the  inex- 
pressive face,  does  duty  here  as  St.  John  the  Baptist,  who  in  the  Three 
Ages^  presently  to  be  discussed,  appears  much  more  appropriately  as  the 
amorous  shepherd.  The  Christ,  here  shown  in  the  flower  of  youthful 
manhood,  with  luxuriant  hair  and  softly  curling  beard,  will  mature 
later  on  into  the  divine  Crista  delta  Moneta.  The  question  at 
once  arises  here.  Did  Titian  in  the  type  of  this  figure  derive  inspiration 
from  Giovanni  Bellini's  splendid  Baptism  of  Christy  finished  in  15 10 
for  the  Church  of  S.  Corona  at  Vicenza,  but  which  the  younger  artist 
might  well  have  seen  a  year  or  two  previously,  while  it  was  in  the  course 
of  execution  in  the  workshop  of  the  venerable  master  i  Apart  from  its 
fresh  naivete,  and  its  rare  pictorial  charm,  how  trivial  and  merely  anecdotic 
does  the  conception  of  Titian  appear  by  the  side  of  that  of  Bellini,  so 
lofty,  so  consoling  in  its  serene  beauty,  in  the  solemnity  of  its  sunset 
colour  !  -^     Alone  in  the  profile  portrait  of  the  donor,  Zuanne  Ram,  placed 

^  Marcantonio  Michiel,  who  saw  this  Baptism  in  the  year  1531  in  the  house  of  M. 
Zuanne  Ram  at  S.  Stefano  in  Venice,  thus  describes  it  :  *'La  tavola  del  S.  Zuane  che 
battezza  Cristo  nel  Giordano,  che  h  nel  fiume  insino  alle  ginocchia,  con  el  bel  paese,  ed  esso 
M.  Zuanne  Ram  ritratto  sino  al  cinto,  e  con  la  schena  contro  li  spettatori,  fu  dc  man  de 
Tiziano"  [Notizia  d^  Opere  di  Disegno,  pubblicata  da  J.  Jacopo  Morelli,  Ed.  Frizzoni,  1 884). 

'-  This  picture  having  been  brought  to  completion  in  15 10,  and  Cima's  great  altar- 
piece  with  the  same  subject,  behind  the  high-altar  in  the  Church  of  S.  Giovanni  in 
Bragora  at  Venice,  being  dated  1494,  the  inference  is  irresistible  that  in  this  case  the 
head  of  the  school  borrowed  much  and  without  disguise  from  the  painter  who  has  always 
been  looked  upon  as  one  of  his  close  followers.  In  size,  in  distribution,  in  the  arrange- 
ment and  characterisation  of  the  chief  groups,  the  two  altar-pieces  are  so  nearly  related  that 
the  idea  of  a  merely  accidental  and  family  resemblance  must  be  dismissed.  This  type  of 
Christ,  then,  of  a  perfect,  manly  beauty,  of  a  divine  meekness  tempering  majesty,  dates 
back,  not  to  Gian  Bellino,  but  to  Cima.  The  preferred  type  of  the  elder  master  is  more 
passionate,  more  human.  Our  own  Incredulity  of  St.  Thomas^  by  Cima,  in  the  National 
Gallery,  shows,  in  a  much  more  perfunctory  fashion,  a  Christ  similarly  conceived  ;  and 
the  beautiful  Man  of  Sorrows  in  the  same  collection,  still  nominally  ascribed  to 
Giovanni  Bellini,  if  not  from  Cima's  own  hand,  is  at  any  rate  from  that  of  an   artist 
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in  the  picture  with  an  awkwardness  attractive  in  its  naivete,  but  superbly 
painted,  is  Titian  already  a  full-grown  master  standing  alone. 

The  beautiful  Virgin  and  Child  with  SS.  Ulfo  and  Brigida^  placed  in 
the  Sala  de  la  Reina  Isabel  of  the  Prado,  is  now  at  last  officially  restored  to 
Titian,  after  having  been  for  years  innumerable  ascribed  to  Giorgione, 
whose  style  it  not  more  than  generally  recalls.  Here  at  any  rate  all  the  rival 
wise  men  are  agreed,  and  it  only  remains  for  the  student  of  the  old  masters, 
working  to-day  on  the  solid  substructure  provided  for  him  by  his  pre- 
decessors, to  wonder  how  any  other  attribution  could  have  been  accepted. 
But  then  the  critic  of  the  present  day  is  a  little  too  prone  to  be  wise  and 
scornful  a  bon  marche^  forgetting  that  he  has  been  spared  three  parts  of 
the  road,  and  that  he  starts  for  conquest  at  the  high  point,  to  reach  which 
the  pioneers  of  scientific  criticism  in  art  have  devoted  a  lifetime  of  noble 
toil.  It  is  in  this  piece  especially  that  we  meet  with  that  element  in  the 
early  art  of  the  Cadorine  which  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle  have  defined  as 
"Palmesque."  The  St.  Bridget  and  the  St.  Ulphus  are  both  types 
frequently  to  be  met  with  in  the  works  of  the  Bergamasque  painter,  and 
it  has  been  more  than  once  remarked  that  the  same  beautiful  model  with 
hair  of  wavy  gold  must  have  sat  to  Giorgione,  Titian,  and  Palma. 
This  can  only  be  true,  however,  in  a  modified  sense,  seeing  that  Giorgione 
did  not,  so  much  as  his  contemporaries  and  followers,  afFect  the  type  of  the 
beautiful  Venetian  blond,  **  large,  languishing,  and  lazy."  The  hair  of  his 
women — both  the  sacred  personages  and  the  divinities  nominally  classic  or 
wholly  Venetian — is,  as  a  rule,  of  a  rich  chestnut,  or  at  the  most  dusky  fair, 
and  in  them  the  Giorgionesque  oval  of  the  face  tempers  with  its  spirituality 
the  strength  of  physical  passion  that  the  general  physique  denotes.  The 
polished  surface  of  this  panel  at  Madrid,  the  execution,  sound  and  finished 
without  being  finicking,  the  high  yellowish  lights  on  the  crimson  draperies, 
are  all  very  characteristic  of  this,  the  first  manner  of  Vecelli.  The  green 
hangings  at  the  back  of  the  picture  are  such  as  are  very  generally 
associated  with  the  colour-schemes  of  Palma.     An  old  repetition,  with 

dominated  by  his  influence.  When  the  life-work  of  the  Concgliano  master  has  been 
more  closely  studied  in  connection  with  that  of  his  contemporaries,  it  will  probably 
appear  that  he  owes  very  much  less  to  Bellini  than  it  has  been  the  fashion  to  assume. 
The  idea  of  an  actual  subordinate  co-operation  with  the  caposcuoia,  like  that  of  Bissolo, 
Rondinelli,  Basaiti,  and  so  many  others,  must  be  excluded.  The  earlier  and  more 
masculine  work  of  Cima  bears  a  definite  relation  to  that  of  Bartolommeo  Montagna. 
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a  slight  variation  in  the  Bambino,  is  in  the  royal  collection  at  Hampton 
Court,  where  it  long  bore — indeed  it  does  so  still  on  the  frame — the 
name  of  Palma  Vecchio. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Vasari  assigns  to  the  Tobias  and  the 
Angel  in  the  Church  of  S.  Marciliano  at  Venice  the  exact  date  1507, 
describing  it,  moreover,  with  greater  accuracy  than  he  does  any  other 
work  by  Titian.  He  mentions  even  "  the  thicket,  in  which  is  a  St.  John 
the  Baptist  kneeling  as  he  prays  to  heaven,  whence  comes  a  splendour  of 
light."  The  Aretine  biographer  is  followed  in  this  particular  by  Morelli, 
usually  so  eagle-eyed,  so  little  bound  by  tradition  in  tracing  the  beginnings 
of  a  great  painter.  The  gifted  modern  critic  places  the  picture  among 
the  quite  early  works  of  our  master.  Notwithstanding  this  weight  of 
authority,  the  writer  feels  bound  to  dissent  from  the  view  just  now  indi- 
cated, and  in  this  instance  to  follow  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle,  who  assign 
to  the  Tobias  and  the  Angel  a  place  much  later  on  in  Titian's  long 
career.  The  picture,  though  it  hangs  high  in  the  little  church  for  which 
it  was  painted,  will  speak  for  itself  to  those  who  interrogate  it  without 
farti  pris.  Neither  in  the  figures — the  magnificently  classic  yet  living 
archangel  Raphael  and  the  more  naive  and  realistic  Tobias — nor  in  the 
rich  landscape  with  St.  John  the  Baptist  praying  is  there  anything  left  of 
the  early  Giorgionesque  manner.  In  the  sweeping  breadth  of  the  execution, 
the  summarising  power  of  the  brush,  the  glow  from  within  of  the  colour, 
we  have  so  many  evidences  of  a  style  in  its  fullest  maturity.  It  will  be 
safe,  therefore,  to  place  the  picture  well  on  in  Titian's  middle  period.^ 

The  Three  Ages  in  the  Bridgewater  .Gallery  and  the  so-called  Sacred 
and  Profane  Love  in  the  Borghese  Gallery  represent  the  apogee  of 
Titian's  Giorgionesque  style.     Glowing  through  and  through  with  the 

^  The  Tobias  and  the  Angel  shows  some  curious  points  of  contact  with  the  large 
Madonna  and  Child  with  St,  Agnes  and  St,  John  by  Titian,  in  the  Louvre — a  work  which 
is  far  from  equalling  the  S.  Marciliano  picture  throughout  in  quality.  The  beautiful 
head  of  the  St.  Agnes  is  but  that  of  the  majestic  archangel  in  reverse  ;  the  St.  John, 
though  much  younger  than  the  Tobias,  has  very  much  the  same  type  and  movement  of 
the  head.  There  is  in  the  Church  of  S.  Caterina  at  Venice  a  kind  of  paraphrase  with 
many  variations  of  the  S.  Marciliano  Titian,  assigned  by  Ridolfi  to  the  great  master  himself, 
but  by  Boschini  to  Santo  Zago  (Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle,  vol.  ii.  p.  432).  Here  the  adapter 
has  ruined  Titian's  great  conception  by  substituting  his  own  trivial  archangel  for  the 
superb  figure  of  the  original  (see  also  a  modern  copy  of  this  last  piece  in  the  Schack 
Gallery  at  Munich).  A  reproduction  of  the  Titian  has  for  purposes  of  comparison  been 
placed  at  the  end  of  the  present  monograph  (p.  99). 

C 
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spirit  of  the  master-poet  among  Venetian  painters,  yet  falling  short  a 
little,  it  may  be,  of  that  subtle  charm  of  his,  compounded  indefinably  of 
sensuous  delight  and  spiritual  yearning,  these  two  masterpieces  carry  the 
Giorgionesque  technically  a  pretty  wide  step  farther  than  the  inventor 
of  the  style  took  it.  Barbarelli  never  absolutely  threw  ofF  the  trammels 
of  the  Quattrocento,  except  in  his  portraits,  but  retained  to  the  last — not 
as  a  drawback,  but  rather  as  an  added  charm — the  naivete,  the  hardly 
perceptible  hesitation  proper  to  art  not  absolutely  full-fledged. 

The  Three  AgeSy  from  its  analogies  of  type  and  manner  with  the 
Baptism  of  the  Capitol,  would  appear  to  be  the  earlier  of  the  two  im- 
aginative works  here  grouped  together,  but  to  date  later  than  that  picture.^ 
The  tonality  of  the  picture  is  of  an  exquisite  silveriness — that  of  clear, 
moderate  daylight,  though  this  relative  paleness  may  have  been  somewhat 
increased  by  time.  It  may  a  little  disconcert  at  first  sight  those  who  have 
known  the  lovely,  pjastoral  only  from  hot,  brown  copies,  such  as  the  one 
which,  under  the  name  of  Giorgione,  was  formerly  in  the  Dudley  House 
Collection,  and  now  belongs  to  Sir  William  Farrer.  It  is  still  so  difl[icult 
to  battle  with  the  deeply-rooted  notion  that  there  can  be  no  Giorgione, 
no  painting  of  his  school,  without  the  accompaniment  of  a  rich  brown 
sauce !  The  shepherdess  has  a  robe  of  fairest  crimson,  and  her  flower- 
crowned  locks  in  tint  more  nearly  approach  to  the  blond  cendre  which 
distinguishes  so  many  of  Palma's  donne.  than  to  the  ruddier  »gold  that 
Titian  himself  generally  affects.  The  more  passionate  of  the  two,  she 
gazes  straight  into  the  eyes  of  her  strong-limbed  rustic  lover,  who  half- 
reclining  rests  his  hand  upon  her  shoulder.  On  the  twin  reed-pipes,  which 
she  still  holds  in  her  hands,  she  has  just  breathed  forth  a  strain  of  music, 
and  to  it,  as  it  still  lingers  in  their  ears,  they  yield  themselves  entranced. 
Here  the  youth  is  naked,  the  maid  clothed  and  adorned — a  reversal,  this, 
of  Giorgione's  Fete  Champetre  in  the  Salon  Carre  of  the  Louvre,  where 
the  women  are  undraped,  and  the  amorous  young  cavaliers  appear  in  com- 
plete and  rich  attire.  To  the  right  are  a  group  of  thoroughly  Titian- 
esque  amorini — the  winged  one,  dominating  the  others,  being  perhaps 
Amor  himself ;  while  in  the  distance  an  old  man  contemplates  skulls  ranged 

1  Vasari  places  the  Three  Ages  after  the  first  visit  to  Ferrara,  that  is  almost  as  much 
too  late  as  he  places  the  Tobias  of  S.  Marciliano  too  early.  Hje  describes  its  subject  as 
**un  pastore  ignudo  ed  una  forese  chi  li  porge  ccrti  flauti  per  che  suoni." 
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round  him  on  the  ground — obvious  reminders  of  the  last  stage  of  all,  at 
which  he  has  so  nearly  arrived.  There  is  here  a  wonderful  unity  between 
the  even,  unaccented  harmony  of  the  delicate  tonality  and  the  mood  of 
the  personages — the  one  aiding  the  other  to  express  the  moment  of  pause 
in  nature  and  in  love,  which  in  itself  is  a  delight  more  deep  than  all  that 
the  very  whirlwind  of  passion  can  give.  Near  at  hand  may  be  pitfalls, 
the  smiling  love-god  may  prove  less  innocent  than  he  looks,  and  in  the 
distance  Fate  may  be  foreshadowed  by  the  figure  of  weary  Age  awaiting 
Death.     Yet  this  one  moment  is  all  the  lovers'  own,  and  they  profane  it 


The  Three  Ages.     BriJgetealer  Gallery. 

Frem  the  Plate  in  Lafenestre't  "/-'«  et  CEuvre  du  Tilieit."     {May,  Paris.) 

not  by  speech,  but  stir   their  happy  languor  only  with  faint  notes  of 
music  borne  on  the  still,  warm  air. 

The  Sacred  and  Profane  Love  of  the  Borghese  Gallery  is  one  of  the 
world's  pictures,  and  beyond  doubt  the  masterpiece  of  the  early  or 
Giorgionesque  period.  To-day  surely  no  one  will  be  found  to  gainsay 
Morelli  when  he  places  it  at  the  end  of  that  period,  which  it  so 
incomparably  sums  up — not  at  the  beginning,  when  its  perfection  would 
be  as  incomprehensible  as  the  less  absolute  achievement  displayed  in 
other  early  pieces  which  such  a  classihcation  as  this  would  place  after  the 
Borghese  picture.     The  accompanying  reproduction  obviates  all  necessity 
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for  a  detailed  description.  Titian  painted  afterwards  perhaps  more 
wonderfully  still — with  a  more  sweeping  vigour  of  brush,  with  a  higher 
authority,  and  a  play  of  light  as  brilliant  and  diversified.  He  never 
attained  to  a  higher  finish  and  perfection  of  its  kind,  or  more  admirably 
suited  the  technical  means  to  the  thing  to  be  achieved.  He  never  so 
completely  gave  back,  coloured  with  the  splendour  of  his  own  genius,  the 
rays  received  from  Giorgione.  The  delicious  sunset  landscape  has  all 
the  Giorgionesque  elements,  with  more  spaciousness,  and  lines  of  a  still 
more  suave  harmony.  The  grand  Venetian  donna  who  sits  sumptuously 
robed,  flower-crowned,  and  even  gloved,  at  the  sculptured  classic  fount 
is  the  noblest  in  her  pride  of  loveliness,  as  she  is  one  of  the  first,  of  the 
long  line  of  voluptuous  beauties  who  will  occupy  the  greatest  brushes  of 
the  Cinquecento.  The  little  love -god  who,  insidiously  intervening, 
paddles  in  the  water  of  the  fountain  and  troubles  its  surface,  is  Titian's 
very  own,  owing  nothing  to  any  forerunner.  The  divinely  beautiful 
Profane  Love — or,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  Venus — is  the  most  flawless 
presentment  of  female  loveliness  unveiled  that  modern  art  has  known 
up  to  this  date,  save  only  the  Venus  of  Giorgione  himself  (in  the 
Dresden  Gallery),  to  which  it  can  be  but  little  posterior.  The  radiant 
freshness  of  the  face,  with  its  glory  of  half- unbound  hair,  does  not, 
indeed,  equal  the  sovereign  loveliness  of  the  Dresden  Venus  or  the  dis- 
quieting charm  of  the  Giovanelli  Zingarella  (properly  Hypsipyle).  Its 
beauty  is  all  on  the  surface,  while  theirs  stimulates  the  imagination  of  the 
beholder.  The  body  with  its  strong,  supple  beauty,  its  unforced  harmony 
of  line  and  movement,  with  its  golden  glow  of  flesh,  set  ofl?*  in  the  true 
Giorgionesque  fashion  by  the  warm  white  of  the  slender,  diaphanous 
drapery,  by  the  splendid  crimson  mantle  with  the  changing  hues  and  high 
lights,  is,  however,  the  most  perfect  poem  of  the  human  body  that  Titian 
ever  achieved.  Only  in  the  late  Venere  del  Pardo^  which  so  closely  follows 
the  chief  motive  of  Giorgione's  VenuSy  does  he  approach  it  in  frankness 
and  purity.  Far  more  genuinely  classic  is  it  in  spirit,  because  more 
living  and  more  solidly  founded  on  natural  truth,  than  anything  that  the 
Florentine  or  Roman  schools,  so  much  more  assiduous  in  their  study  of 
classical  antiquity,  have  brought  forth.^ 

^  From  an  often-cited  passage  in  the   Anonimo,  describing  Giorgione's  great  Venus 
now  in  the  Dresden  Gallery,  in  the  year  1525,  when  it  was  in   the   house  of  Jeronimo 
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It  is  impossible  to  discuss  here  in  detail  all  the  conjectural  explanations 
which  have  been  hazarded  with  regard  to  this  most  popular  of  all  Venetian 
pictures — least  of  all  that  strange  one  brought  forward  by  Crowe  and 
Cavalcaselle,  the  Artless  and  Sated  Love^  for  which  they  have  found  so  little 
acceptance.  But  we  may  no  longer  wrap  ourselves  in  an  atmosphere  of 
dreamy  conjecture  and  show  but  a  languid  desire  to  solve  the  fascinating 
problem.  Taking  as  his  starting-point  the  pictures  described  by 
Marcantonio  Michiel  (the  Anonimo  of  Jacopo  Morelli),  in  the  house 
of  Messer  Taddeo  Contarini  of  Venice,  as  the  Inferno  with  Apneas  and 
Anchises  and  Landscape  with  the  Birth  of  PariSy  Herr  Franz  WickhofF^ 
has  proceeded,  we  have  seen,  to  rename,  with  a  daring  crowned  by 
a  success  nothing  short  of  surprising,  several  of  Barbarelli's  best  known 
works.  The  Three  Philosophers  he  calls  jEneaSy  Evander^  and  PallaSy 
the  Giovanelli  Tempest  with  the  Gipsy  and  the  Soldier  he  explains  anew 
as  Admetus  and  Hypsipyle?  The  subject  known  to  us  in  an  early  plate 
of  Marcantonio  Raimondi,  and  popularly  called,  or  rather  miscalled,  the 
Dream  of  Raphael y  is  recognised  by  Herr  WickhofFas  having  its  root  in  the 
art  of  Giorgione.  He  identifies  the  mysterious  subject  with  one  cited  by 
Servius,  the  commentator  of  Virgil,  who  relates  how,  when  two  maidens 
were  sleeping  side  by  side  in  the  Temple  of  the  Penates  at  Lavinium 
(as  he  puts  it),  the  unchaste  one  was  killed  by  lightning,  while  the  other 
remained  in  peaceful  sleep. 

Marcello  at  Venice,  we  learn  that  it  was  finished  by  Titian.  The  text  says  :  "La  tela 
della  Venere  nuda,  che  dorme  ni  uno  paese  con  Cupidine,  fu  de  mano  de  Zorzo  da  Castel- 
franco  ;  ma  lo  paese  e  Cupidine  furono  finiti  da  Tiziano."  The  Cupid,  irretrievably 
damaged,  has  been  altogether  removed,  but  the  landscape  remains,  and  it  certainly  shows 
a  strong  family  resemblance  to  those  which  enframe  the  figures  in  the  Three  AgeSy  Sacred 
and  Profane  Lovey  and  the  "  A^<?//  me  tangere  '*  of  the  National  Gallery.  The  same  Anonimo 
in  1530  saw  in  the  house  of  Gabriel  Vendramin  at  Venice  a  Dead  Christ  supported 
by  an  Angely  from  the  hand  of  Giorgone,  which,  according  to  him,  had  been  retouched  by 
Titian.  It  need  hardly  be  pointed  out,  at  this  stage,  that  the  work  thus  indicated  has 
nothing  in  common  with  the  coarse  and  thoroughly  second-rate  Dead  Christ  supported  by 
Chiid-Angelsy  still  to  be  seen  at  the  Monte  di  Pieta  of  Treviso.  The  engraving  of  a  Dead 
Christ  supportea  by  an  Angela  reproduced  in  M.  Lafenestre's  Vie  et  (Euvre  du  Titien  as  having 
possibly  been  derived  from  Giorgione's  original,  is  about  as  unlike  his  work  or  that  of  Titian 
as  anything  in  sixteenth-century  Italian  art  could  possibly  be.  In  the  extravagance  of  its 
mannerism  it  comes  much  nearer  to  the  late  style  of  Pordenone  or  to  that  of  his  imitators. 

1  Jahrbuch  der  Preussischen  Kunstsammlungeny  Heft  I.  1895. 

*^  See  also  as  to  these  paintings  by  Giorgione,  the  Notizia  d^  Opere  di  DisegnOy  pubblicata 
da  D.  Jacopo  Morelli,  Edizione  Frizzoni,  1 884. 
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Passing  over  to  the  Giorgionesque  period  of  Titian,  he  boldly  sets  to 
work  on  the  world-famous  Sacred  and  Profane  Love^  and  shows  us  the 
Cadorine  painter  interpreting,  at  the  suggestion  of  some  learned  humanist 
at  his  elbow,  an  incident  in  the  Seventh  Book  of  the  Argonqutica  of 
Valerius  Flaccus— that  wearisome  imitation  of  the  similarly  named.epic  of 
Apollonius  Rhodius.  Medea — the  sumptuously  attired  dame  who  does 
duty  as  Sacred  Love  (!) — sits  at  the  fountain  in  unrestful  self-communing, 
leaning  one  arm  on  a  mysterious  casket,  and  holding  in  her  right  hand 
a  bunch  of  wonder-working  herbs.  She  will  not  yield  to  her  new-born 
love  for  the  Greek  enemy  Jason,  because  this  love  is  the  most  shameful 
treason  to  father  and  people.  But  to  her  comes  Venus  in  the  form  of  the 
sorceress  Circe,  the  sister  of  Medea's  father,  irresistibly  pleading  that  she 
shall  go  to  the  alien  lover,  who  waits  in  the  wood.  It  is  the  vain  resist- 
ance of  Medea,  hopelessly  caught  in  the  toils  of  love,  powerless  for  all 
her  enchantments  to  resist,  it  is  the  subtle  persuasion  of  Venus,  seemingly 
invisible — in  Titian's  realisation  of  the  legend — to  the  woman  she  tempts, 
that  constitute  the  main  theme  upon  which  Titian  has  built  his  master- 
piece. Moritz  Thausing  ^  had  already  got  half-way  towards  the  unravelling 
of  the  true  subject  when  he  described  the  Borghese  picture  as  The  Maiden 
with  Venus  and  Amor  at  the  TVelL  The  vraisemblance  of  Herr  WickhofFs 
brilliant  interpretation  becomes  the  greater  when  we  reflect  that  Titian 
at-  least  twice  afterwards  borrowed  subjects  from  classical  antiquity,  taking 
his  Worship  of  Venus ^  now  at  Madrid,  from  the  Erotes  of  Philostratus, 
and  our  own  wonderful  Bacchus  and  Ariadne  at  the  National  Gallery  from 
the  Epithalamium  Pelei  et  Thetidos  of  Catullus.  In  the  future  it  is  quite 
possible  that  the  Austrian  savant  may  propose  new  and  precise  interpreta- 
tions *for  the  Three  Ages  and  for  Giorgione's  Concert  Champetre  at  the 
Louvre. 

It  is  no  use  disguising  the  fact  that,  grateful  as  the  true  student  of 
Italian  art  must  be  for  such  guidance  as  is  here  given,  it  comes  to  him 
at  first  as  a  shock  that  these  mysterious  creations  of  the  ardent  young 
poet-painters,  in  the  presence  of  which  we  have  most  of  us  so  willingly 
allowed  reason  and  argument  to  stand  in  abeyance,  should  thus  have  hard, 
clear  lines  drawn,  as  it  were,  round  their  deliciously  vague  contours.  It 
is  their  very  vagueness  and  strangeness,  the  atmosphere  of  pause  and  quiet 

^  M.  Thausing,  Wiener  Kunst brief e^  1884. 
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that  they  bring  with  them,  the  way  in  which  they  indefinably  take  posses- 
sion of  the  beholder,  body  and  soul,  that  above  and  beyond  their  radiant 


Herediai  with  the  Head  ofjohn  the  Baptiil.     Doria  Gallery,  Reme. 
Fram  the  ReplUa  in  the  CoHection  of  R.  H.  Benson,  Esf. 

beauty  have  made  them  dear  to  successive  generations.    And  yet  we  need 
not  mourn  overmuchj  or  too  painfully  set  to  work  to  revise  our  whole 
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conception    of  Venetian    idyllic   art    as   matured   in   the   first  years  of 
the  Cinquecento.     True,  some  humanist  of  the  type  of  Pietro  Bembo, 
not  less   amorous   than   learned   and   fastidious,  must   have   found   for 
Titian  and  Giorgione  all  these  fine  stories  from  Virgil,  Catullus,  Statius, 
and  the  lesser  luminaries  of  antique  poetry,  which  luckily  for  the  world 
they  have  interpreted  in  their  own  fashion.     The  humanists  themselves 
would  no  doubt  have  preferred  the  more  laborious  and  at  the  same  time 
more  fantastic  Florentine  fashion  of  giving  plastic  form  in  every  particular 
to  their  elaborate  symbolisms,  their  artificial  conceits,  their  classic  legends. 
But  we.may  unfeignedly  rejoice  that  the  Venetian  painters  of  the  golden 
prime  disdained  to  represent — or  it  may  be  unconsciously  shrank  from 
representing — the  mere  dramatic  moment,  the  mere  dramatic  and  historical 
character  of  a  subject  thus  furnished  to  them.     Giorgione  embodies  in 
such  a  picture  as  the  Adrastus  and  Hypsipyle^  or  the  Mneas  and  Evander^ 
not  so  much  what  has  been  related  to  him  of  those  ancient  legends  as  his 
own  mood  when  he  is  brought  into  contact  with  them ;  he  transposes  his 
motive  from  a  dramatic  into  a  lyrical  atmosphere,  and  gives  it  forth  anew, 
transformed  into  something  "rich  and  strange,"  coloured  for  ever  with 
his  own  inspired  yet  so  warmly  human  fantasy.     Titian,  in  the  Sacred 
and  Profane  Love^  as  for  identification  we  must  still  continue  to  call  it, 
strives  to  keep  close  to  the  main  lines  of  his  story,  in  this  differing  from 
Giorgione.     But  for  all  that,  his  love  for  the  rich  beauty  of  the  Venetian 
country,  for  the  splendour  of  female  loveliness  unveiled,  for  the  piquant  con- 
trast of  female  loveliness  clothed  and  sumptuously  adorned,  has  conquered. 
He  has  presented  the  Romanised  legend  of  the  fair  Colchian  sorceress  in 
such  a  delightfully  misleading  fashion  that  it  has  taken  all  these  centuries 
to   decipher   its   true   import.      What    Giorgione  and  Titian   in   these 
exquisite  idylls — for  so   we  may  still  dare  to  call    them — have   con- 
sciously or  unconsciously  achieved,  is  the  indissoluble  union  of  humanity 
outwardly  quiescent,   yet   pulsating  with   an  inner  life   and  passion,   to 
the  environing  nature.     It  is  Nature  herself  that  in  these  true  painted 
poems  mysteriously  responds,  that  interprets  to  the  beholder  the  moods 
of  man,  much  as  a  mighty  orchestra — Nature  ordered  and  controlled — 
may  by  its  undercurrent  explain  to  him  who  knows  how  to  listen  what 
the  very  personages  of  the  drama  may  not  proclaim  aloud  for  them- 
selves.     And  so  we  may  be  deeply  grateful  to  Herr  WickhofF  for  his 
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new  interpretations,  not  less  sound  and  thoroughly  worked  out  than  they 
are  on  a  first  acquaintance  startling.     And  yet  we  need  not  for  all  that 


l^anitds.     Alts  Pinahtkk,  Munich.     From  a  Photograph  by  Hanfstangl. 

shatter  our  old  ideals,  or  force  ourselves  too  persistently  to  look  at 
Venetian  art  from  another  and  a  more  prosaic,  because  a  more  precise 
and  literal,  standpoint. 


CHAPTER   II 

Frescoes  of  the  Scuola  del  Santc — The  ^^  Herodias^"*  type  of  picture — Holy  Families 
and  Sacred  Conversations  —  Date  of  the  ''  Crista  della  Moneta "  —  h  the 
«  Concert "  of  the  Pitti  by  Titian  ?—The  «  Bacchanal''  of  Alnwick  Castle, 

It  has  been  pointed  out  by  Titian's  biographers  that  the  wars  which 
followed  upon  the  League  of  Cambrai  had  the  effect  of  dispersing  all  over 
North  Italy  the  chief  Venetian  artists  of  the  younger  generation.  It  was 
not  long  after  this — on  the  death  of  his  master  Giorgione — :that  Sebas- 
tiano  Luciani  migrated  to  Rome  and,  so  far  as  he  could,  shook  ofF  his 
allegiance  to  the  new  Venetian  art ;  it  was  then  that  Titian  temporarily 
left  the  city  of  his  adoption  to  do  work  in  fresco  at  Padua  and  Vicenza. 
If  the  date  1508,  given  by  Vasari  for  the  great  frieze -like  wood- 
engraving,  The  Triumph  of  Faith ^  be  accepted,  it  must  be  held  that  it  was 
executed  before  the  journey  to  Padua.  Ridolfi  ^  cites  painted  compositions 
of  the  Triumph  as  either  the  originals  or  the  repetitions  of  the  wood- 
engravings,  for  which  Titian  himself  drew  the  blocks.  The  frescoes 
themselves,  if  indeed  Titian  carried  them  out  on  the  walls  of  his  house 
at  Padua,  as  has  been  suggested,  have  perished;  but  that  they  ever 
came  into  existence  there  would  not  appear  to  be  any  direct  evidence. 
The  types,  though  broadened  and  coarsened  in  the  process  of  translation 
into  wood-engraving,  are  not  materially  at  variance  with  those  in  the 
frescoes  of  the  Scuola  del  Santo.  But  the  movement,  the  spirit  of  the 
whole  is  essentially  different.  This  mighty,  onward-sweeping  procession, 
with  Adam  and  Eve,  the  Patriarchs,  the  Prophets  and  Sibyls,  the  martyred 
Innocents,  the  great  chariot  with  Christ  enthroned,  drawn  by  the  four 
Doctors  of  the  Church  and  impelled  forward  by  the  Emblems  of  the  four 

^   Le  Meraviglie  delP  Arte. 
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Evangelists,  with  a  great  company  of  Apostles  and  Martyrs  following, 
has  all  the  vigour  and  elasticity,  all  the  decorative  amplitude  that  is 
wanting  in  the  frescoes  of  the  Santo.  It  is  obvious  that  inspiration 
was  derived  from  the  Triumphs  of  Mantegna,  then  already  so  widely 


5i.  Anthny  of  Padua  causing  a  new-hm  Infant  to  ifeai. 
Fresco  in  the  Scuola  del  Sante,  Padua.     From  a  Photograph  bj  Atinari. 

popularised  by  numerous  engravings.  Titian  and  those  under  whose  in- 
spiration he  worked  here  obviously  intended  an  antithesis  to  the  great  series 
of  canvases  presenting  the  apotheosis  of  Julius  Ca;sar,  which  were  then 
to  be  seen  in  the  not  far  distant  Mantua.     Have  we  here  another  pictorial 
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commentary,  like  the  famous  Crista  delta  Monet a^  with  which  we 
shall  have  to  deal  presently,  on  the  "Quod  est  Caesaris  Caesari, 
quod  est  Dei  Deo,"  which  was  the  favourite  device  of  Alfonso  of 
Ferrara  and  the  legend  round  his  gold  coins?  The  whole  question  is 
interesting,  and  deserves  more  careful  consideration  than  can  be  accorded 
to  it  on  the  present  occasion.  Hardly  again,  until  he  reached  extreme 
old  age,  did  such  an  impulse  of  sacred  passion  colour  the  art  of  the  painter 
of  Cadore  as  here.  In  the  earlier  section  of  his  life-work  the  Triumph 
of  Faith  constitutes  a  striking  exception. 

Passing  over,  as  relatively  unimportant,  Titian's  share  in  the 
much-defaced  fresco  decorations  of  the  Scuola  del  Carmine,  we  come 
now  to  those  more  celebrated  ones  in  the  Scuola  del  Santo.  Out  of 
the  sixteen  frescoes  executed  in  1510-11  by  Titian,  in  concert  with 
Domenico  Campagnola  and  other  assistants  of  less  fame,  the  following 
three  are  from  the  brush  of  the  master  himself: — St.  Anthony  causes 
a  new-born  Infant  to  speak ^  testifying  to  the  innocence  of  its  Mother; 
St.  Anthony  heals  the  leg  of  a  Touth ;  A  jealous  Husband  puts  to  death 
his  fVifCy  whom  the  Saint  afterwards  restores  to  life.  Here  the  figures, 
the  composition,  the  beautiful  landscape  backgrounds  bear  unmistakably 
the  trace  of  Giorgione's  influence.  The  composition  has  just  the  timidity, 
the  lack  of  rhythm  and  variety,  that  to  the  last  marks  that  of  Barbarelli. 
The  figures  have  his  naive  truth,  his  warmth  and  splendour  of  life,  but 
not  his  gilding  touch  of  spirituality  to  lift  the  uninspiring  subjects  a 
little  above  the  actual.  The  Nobleman  putting  to  death  his  fVife  is 
dramatic,  almost  terrible  in  its  fierce,  awkward  realism,  yet  it  does  not 
rise  much  higher  in  interpretation  than  what  our  neighbours  would  to-day 
call  the  drame  passionel.  The  interest  is  much  the  same  that  is  aroused 
in  a  student  of  Elizabethan  literature  by  that  study  of  murder,  Arden  of 
Fevers  ham  ^  not  that  higher  attraction  that  he  feels — horrors  notwith- 
standing— for  The  Maid's  Tragedy  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  or  The 
Duchess  of  Malfi  of  Webster.^ 

^  The  original  drawing  by  Titian  for  the  subject  of  this  fresco  is  to  be  found  among 
those  publicly  exhibited  at  the  ficole  des  Beaux  Arts  of  Paris.  It  is  in  error  given  by 
Morelli  as  in  the  Malcolm  Collection,  and  curiously  enough  M.  Georges  Lafenestre 
repeats  this  error  in  his  Vie  et  (Euvre  du  Titien.  The  drawing  differs  so  essentially  from 
the  fresco  that  it  can  only  be  considered  as  a  discarded  design  for  it.  It  is  in  the  style  which 
Domenico  Campagnola,  in  his  Giorgionesque-Titianesque  phase,  so  assiduously  imitates. 


"  Noli  me  langere"      National  Gallery. 
From  a  Photograph  published  by  the  Autotype  Company. 
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A  convenient  date  for  the  magnificent  St.  Mark  enthroned^  with 
SS.  Sebastian^  Roch^  Cosmas^  and  Damianus^  is  15 12,  when  Titian,  having 
completed  his  share  of  the  work  at  the  Scuola  del  Santo,  returned  to 
Venice.  True,  it  is  still  thoroughly  Giorgionesque,  except  in  the 
truculent  St.  Mark ;  but,  then,  as  essentially  so  were  the  frescoes  just 
terminated.  The  noble  altar-piece  ^  symbolises,  or  rather  commemorates, 
the  steadfastness  of  the  State  face  to  face  with  the  terrors  of  the  League  of 
Cambrai : — on  the  one  side  St.  Sebastian,  standing,  perhaps,  for  martyrdom 
by  superior  force  of  arms,  St.  Roch  for  plague  (the  plague  of  Venice  in 
1 5 10);  on  the  other,  SS.  Cosmas  and  Damianus,  suggesting  the  heal- 
ing of  these  evils.  The  colour  is  Giorgionesque  in  that  truer  sense  in 
which  Barbarelli's  own  is  so  to  be  described.  Especially  does  it  show 
points  of  contact  with  that  of  the  so-called  Three  Philosophers^  which, 
on  the  authority  of  Marcantonio  Michiel  (the  Anonimo)^  is  rightly  or 
wrongly  held  to  be  one  of  the  last  works  of  the  Castelfranco  master. 
That  is  to  say,  it  is  both  sumptuous  and  boldly  contrasted  in  the  local 
hues,  the  sovereign  unity  of  general  tone  not  being  attained  by  any 
sacrifice  or  attenuation,  by  any  undue  fusion  of  these,  as  in  some  of  the 
second-rate  Giorgionesques.  Common  to  both  is  the  use  of  a  brilliant 
scarlet,  which  Giorgione  successfully  employs  in  the  robe  of  the  Trojan 
^neas,  and  Titian  on  a  more  extensive  scale  in  that  of  one  of  the  healing 
saints.  These  last  are  among  the  most  admirable  portrait-figures  in  the 
life-work  of  Titian.  In  them  a  simplicity,  a  concentration  akin  to  that 
of  Giovanni  Bellini  and  Bartolommeo  Montagna  is  combined  with  the 
suavity  and  flexibility  of  Barbarelli.  The  St.  Sebastian  is  the  most  beautiful 
among  the  youthful  male  figures,  as  the  Venus  of  Giorgione  and  the 
Venus  of  the  Sacred  and  Profane  Love  are  the  most  beautiful  among  the 
female  figures  to  be  found  in  the  Venetian  art  of  a  century  in  which 
such  presentments  of  youth  in  its  flower  abounded.  There  is  something 
androgynous,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  in  the  union  of  the  strength 
and  pride  of  lusty  youth  with  a  grace  which  is  almost  feminine  in  its 
suavity,  yet  not  offensively  effeminate.  It  should  be  noted  that  a  delight 
in  portraying  the  fresh  comeliness,  the  elastic  beauty  of  form  proper 
to  the  youth  just  passing  into  the  man  was  common  to  many  Venetian 

^  One  of  the  many  inaccuracies  of  Vasari  in  his  biography  of  Titian  is  to  speak  of 
the  St.  Mark  as  "  una  piccola  tavoletta,  un  S.  Marco  a  sedere  in  mezzo  a  certi  santi." 
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painters  at  this  stage,  and  coloured  their  art  as  it  had  cx)loured  the  whole 
art  of  Greece.  • 

Hereabouts  the  writer  would  like  to  place  the  singularly  attractive, 
yet  a  little  puzzling,  Madonna  and  Child  with  St.  Joseph  and  a 
Shepherd^  which  is  No.  4  in  the  National  Gallery.  The  type  of  the 
landscape  is  early,  and  even  for  that  time  the  execution  in  this  particular 
is,  for  Titian,  curiously  small  and  wanting  in  breadth.  Especially  the 
projecting  rock,  with  its  fringe  of  half-bare  shrubs  profiled  against  the 
sky,  recalls  the  backgrounds  of  the  Scuola  del  Santo  frescoes.  The  noble 
type  and  the  stilted  attitude  of  the  St.  Joseph  suggest  the  St.  Mark  of 
the  Salute.  The  frank  note  of  bright  scarlet  in  the  jacket  of  the  thick- 
set young  shepherd,  who  calls  up  rather  the  downrightness  of  PaJma 
than  the  idyllic  charm  of  Giorgione,  is  to  be  found  again  in  the  Salute 
picture.  The  unusually  pensive  Madonna  reminds  the  spectator,  by  a 
certain  fleshiness  and  matronly  amplitude  of  proportion,  though  by  no 
means  in  sentiment,  of  the  sumptuous  dames  who  look  on  so  uncon- 
cernedly in  the  St.  Anthony  causing  a  new-born  Infant  to  speaky  of  the 
Scuola.  Her  draperies  dhow,  too,  the  jagged  breaks  and  close  parallel 
folds  of  the  early  time  before  complete  freedom  of  design  was  attained. 
^  The  splendidly  beautiful  Herodias  with  the  head  of  St.  John  tht 
Baptist^  in  the  Doria  Gallery,  formerly  attributed  to  Pordenone,  but  by 
Morelli  definitively  placed  among  the  Giorgionesque  works  of  Titian, 
belongs  to  about'  the  same  time  as  the  Sacred  and  Profane  Love^ 
and  would  therefore  come  in  rather  before  than  after  the*  sojourn 
at  Padua  and  Vicenza.  The  intention  has  been  not  so  much  to 
emphasise  the  tragic  character  of  the  motive  as  to  exhibit  to  the  highest 
advantage  the  voluptuous  charm,  the  languid  indiflference  of  a  Venetian 
beauty  posing  for  Herod's  baleful  consort.  Repetitions  of  this  Herodias 
exist  in  the  Northbrook  Collection  and  in  that  of  Mr.  R.  H.  Benson. 
The  latter,  which  is  presumably  from  the  workshop  of  the  master,  and 
shows  variations  in  one  or  two  unimportant  particulars  from  the  Doria 
picture,  is  here,  failing  the  original,  reproduced  with  the  kind  permission 
of  the  owner.  A  conception  traceable  back  to  Giorgione  would  appear 
to  underlie,  not  only  this  Doria  picture,  but  that  Herodias  which  at 
Dorchester  House  is,  for  not  obvious  reasons,  attributed  to  Pordenone, 
and  another  similar  one  by  Palma  Vecchio,  of  which  a  late  copy  exists 


St.  Mark  enthroned,  with  four  Saints.     S.  Maria  delU  Salute,  Venicer 
From  a  Photograph  by  Anderson. 
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in  the  colJection  of  the  Earl  of  Chichester.  Especially  is  this  community 
of  origin  noticeable  in  the  head  of  St.  John  on  the  charger,  as  it  appears 
in  each  of  these  works.  All  of  them  again  show  a  family  resemblance 
in  this  particular  respect  to  the  interesting  full-length  Judith  at  the 
Hermitage,  now  ascribed  to  Giorgione,  to  the  over-painted  half-length 


T/?e  Madonna  with  the  Cherries.      Imperial  Gallery,  Vienna. 
From  a  Phoiagraph  6y  Lawy. 

Judith  in  the  Querini-Stampalia  Collection  at  Venice,  and  to  Hollar's 
print  after  a  picture  supposed  by  the  engraver  to  give  the  portrait  of 
Giorgione  himself  in  the  character  of  David,  the  slayer  of  Goliath,' 


n  with  this  group  of  works,  all  of  them  belonging  to  the  quite  early  years 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  there  should  also  be  mentioned  an  extraordinarily  interesting 
and  as  yet  little  known  Herodiai  with  the  head  0/  St.  John  the  Baptist  by  Scbastiano 
Luciani,  bearing  the  dale  Ijio.  This  has  recently  passed  into  the  rich  collection 
of  Mr.  George  Salting.  It  shows  the  painter  admirably  in  his  purely  Giorgioncsque 
phase,  the  authentic  date  bearing  witness  that  it  was  painted  during  the  lifetime  of 
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The  sumptuous  but  much-injured  Vanitas^  which  is  No.  mo  in  the 
Alte  Pinakothek  of  Munich — a  beautiful  woman  of  the  same  opulent  type 
as  the  HerodiaSy  holding  a  mirror  which  reflects  jewels  and  other  symbols 
of  earthly  vanity — may  be  classed  with  the  last-named  work.  Again  we 
owe  it  to  Morelli^  that  this  painting,  ascribed  by  Crowe  and  CavalcaselJe 
— as  the  Herodias  was  ascribed — to  Pordenone,  has  been  with  general 
acceptance  classed  among  the  early  works  of  Titian.  The  popular  Flora 
of  the  Uffizi,  a  beautiful  thing  still,  though  all  the  bloom  of  its  beauty  has 
been  effaced,  must  be  placed  rather  later  in  this  section  of  Titian's  life- 
work,  displaying  as  it  does  a  technique  more  facile  and  accomplished, 
and  a  conception  of  a  somewhat  higher  individuality.  The  model  is 
surely  the  same  as  that  which  has  served  for  the  Venus  of  the  Sacred 
and  Profane  Love^  though  the  picture  comes  some  years  after  that  piece. 
Later  still  comes  the  so-called  Alfonso  d^Este  and  Laura  Diantiy  as 
to  which  something  will  be  said  farther  on.  Another  puzzle  is  provided 
by  the  beautiful  "  Noli  me  tangere  "  of  the  National  Gallery,  which  must 
necessarily  have  its  place  somewhere  here  among  the  early  works. 
Giorgionesque  the  picture  still  is,  and  most  markedly  so  in  the  character 
of  the  beautiful  landscape ;  yet  the  execution  shows  an  altogether 
unusual  freedom  and  mastery  for  that  period.  The  Magdalen  is,  appro- 
priately enough,  of  the  same  type  as  the  exquisite,  golden  blond 
courtezans — or,  if  you  will,  models — who  constantly  appear  and  reappear 
in  this  period  of  Venetian  art.  Hardly  anywhere  has  the  painter 
exhibited  a  more  wonderful  freedom  and  subtlety  of  brush  than  in 
the  figure  of  the  Christ,  in  which  glowing  flesh  is  so  finely  set  ofi^  by  the 
white  of  fluttering,  half-transparent  draperies.  The  canvas  has  exquisite 
colour,  almost  without  colours;  the  only  local  tint  of  any  very  defined 
character  being  the  dark  red  of  the  Magdalen's  robe.  Yet  a  certain 
aflfectation,  a  certain  exaggeration  of  fluttering  movement  and  strained 
attitude  repel  the  beholder  a  little  at  first,  and  neutralise  for  him  the  rare 
beauties  of  the  canvas.  It  is  as  if  a  wave  of  some  strange  transient  influ- 
ence had  passed  over  Titian  at  this  moment,  then  again  to  be  dissipated. 

the  Castelfranco  master.     It  groups  therefore  with  the  great  altar-piece  by  Sebastiano 
at  S.  Giovanni  Crisostomo  in  Venice,  with  Sir  Francis  Cook's  injured  but  still  lovely 
Venetian   Lady  as   the   Magdalen  (the   same    ruddy  blond    model),    and   with    the    four 
Giorgionesque  Saints  in  the  Church  of  S.  Bartolommeo  al  Rial  to. 
^    Die  Gaierien  zu  Miinchen  und  Dresden,  p.  74. 


I 
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But  to  turn  now  once  more  to  the  series  of  our  master's  Holy  Families 
and  Sacred  Conversations  which  began  with  La  ZitJgarella^  and  was 
continued  with  the  Vh'gin  and  Child  with  SS.  Ulfo  and  Brigida  of 
Madrid.  The  most  popular  of  all  those  belonging  to  this  still  early  time 
is  the  Virgin  with  the  Cherries  in  the  Vienna  Gallery.  Here  the  painter  is 
already  completely  himself.  He  will  go  much  farther  in  breadth  if  not  in 
polish,  in  transparency,  in  forcefulness,  if  not  in  attractiveness  of  colour ; 
but  he  is  now,  in  sacred  art  at  any  rate,  practically  free  from  outside 
influences.  For  the  pensive  girl-Madonna  of  Giorgione  we  now  have 
the  radiant  young  matron  of  Titian,  joyous  yet  calm  in  her  play  with  the 
infant  Christ,  while  the  Madonna  of  his  master  and  friend  was  unrestful 
and  full  of  tender  foreboding  even  in  seeming  repose.  Pretty  close  on  this 
must  have  followed  the  Madonna  and  Child  with  St.  Stephen^  St.  Ambrose 
and  St.  Maurice y  No  439  in  the  Louvre,  in  which  the  rich  colour- 
harmonies  strike  a  somewhat  deeper  note.  An  atelier  repetition  of  this 
fine  original  is  No.  166  in  the  Vienna  Gallery  ;  the  only  material  variation 
traceable  in  this  last-named  example  being  that  in  lieu  of  St.  Ambrose, 
wearing  a  kind  of  biretta,  we  have  St.  Jerome  bareheaded. 

Very  near  in  time  and  style  to  this  particular  series,  with  which  it  may 
safely  be  grouped,  is  the  beautiful  and  finely  preserved  Holy  Family  in 
the  Bridgewater  Gallery,  where  it  is  still  erroneously  attributed  to  Palma 
Vecchio.  It  is  to  be  found  in  the  same  private  apartment  on  the  ground- 
floor  of  Bridgewater  House,  that  contains  the  Three  Ages.  Deep  glowing 
richness  of  colour  and  smooth  perfection  without  smallness  of  finish 
make  this  picture  remarkable,  notwithstanding  its  lack  of  any  deeper, 
significance.  Nor  must  there  be  forgotten  in  an  enumeration  of  the  early 
Holy  Families,  one  of  the  loveliest  of  all,  the  Madonna  and  Child  with  the 
infant  St.  John  and  St.  Anthony  Abboty  which  adorns  the  Venetian  section 
of  the  UflSzi  Gallery.  Here  the  relationship  to  Giorgione  is  more  clearly 
shown  than  in  any  of  these  Holy  Families  of  the  first  period,  and  in  so 
far  the  painting,  which  cannot  be  placed  very  early  among  them,  con- 
stitutes a  partial  exception  in  the  series.  The  Virgin  is  of  a  more  refined 
and  pensive  type  than  in  the  Madonna  with  the  Cherries  of  Vienna,  or  the 
Madonna  with  Saint s^  No.  439  in  the  Louvre,  and  the  divine  Bambino 
less  robust  in  build  and  aspect.  The  magnificent  St.  Anthony  is  quite  Gior- 
gionesque  in  the  serenity  tinged  with  sadness  of  his  contemplative  mood. 
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Last  of  a]l  in  this  particular  group — another  work  in  respect  of  which 
Morelli  has  played  the  rescuer — is  the  Madonna  and  Child  with  four 
Saints,  No.  168  in  the  Dresden  Gallery,  a  much-injured  but  eminently 
Titianesque  work,  which  may  be  said  to  bring  this  particular  series  to 
within  a  couple  of  years  or  so  of  the  AssuntA — that  great  landmark  of 
the  first  period  of  maturity.  The  type  of  the  Madonna  here  is  still  very 
similar  to  that  in  the  Madonna  with  the  Cherries. 


S(.  Eiiitare  {or  St.  Hxtert)  toitf,  tht  Miracle  of  the  Stag. 
From  a  Drawing  by  Titian  in  the  British  Mmeum. 

Apart  from  all  these  sacred  works,  and  in  every  respect  an  excep- 
tional production,  is  the  world  -  famous  Crista  delta  Moneta  of  the 
Dresden  Gallery.  As  to  the  exact  date  to  be  assigned  to  this  panel 
among  the  early  works  of  Titian  considerable  difficulty  exists.  For 
once  agreeing  with  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle,  Morelli  is  inclined  to  dis- 
regard the  testimony  of  Vasari,  from  whose  text  it  would  result  that  it 
was  painted  in  or  after  the  year  15 14,  and  to  place  it  as  far  back  as 
1508.  Notwithstanding  this  weight  of  authority  the  writer  is  strongly 
inclined,    following    Vasari    in    this    instance,    and    trusting    to    certain 
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indications  furnished  by  the  picture  itself,  to  return  to  the  date  1514 
or  thereabouts.  There  is  no  valid  reason  to  doubt  that  the  Christ  of  the 
Tribute-Money  was  painted  for  Alfonso  I.  of  Ferrara,  and  the  less  so, 
seeing  that  it  so  aptly  illustrates  the  already  quoted  legend  on  his  coins  : 
"  Quod  est  Caesaris  Caesari,  quod  est  Dei  Deo."  According  to  Vasari,  it 
was  painted  nella  porta  d'  un  armario — that  is  to  say,  in  the  door  of  a 
press  or  wardrobe.  But  this  statement  need  not  be  taken  in  its  most  literal 
sense.  If  it  were,  to  be  assumed  from  this  passage  that  the  picture  was 
painted  on  the  spot,  its  date  must  be  advanced  to  15 16,  since  Titian  did 
not  pay  his  first  visit  to  Ferrara  before  that  year.  There  is  no  sufficient 
ground,  however,  for  assuming  that  he  did  not  execute  his  wonderful 
panel  in  the  usual  fashion — that  is  to  say,  at  home  in  Venice.  The  last 
finishing  touches  might,  perhaps,  have  been  given  to  it  in  sitUy  as  they 
were  to  Bellini's  Bacchanal^  done  also  for  the  Duke  of  Ferrara.  The 
extraordinary  finish  of  the  painting,  which  is  hardly  to  be  paralleled  in 
this  respect  in  the  life-work  of  the  artist,  may  have  been  due  to  his  desire 
to  "  show  his  hand  "  to  his  new  patron  in  a  subject  which  touched 
him  so  nearly.  And  then  the  finish  is  not  of  the  Quattrocento  type, 
not  such  as  we  find,  for  instance,  in  the  Leonardo  Loredano  of  Giovanni 
Bellini,  the  finest  panels  of  Cima,  or  the  early  Christ  bearing  the  Cross 
of  Giorgione.  In  it  exquisite  polish  of  surface  and  consummate 
rendering  of  detail  are  combined  with  the  utmost  breadth  and  majesty 
of  composition,  with  a  now  perfect  freedom  in  the  casting  of  the 
draperies.  It  is  difficult,  indeed,  to  imagine  that  this  masterpiece — 
so  eminently  a  work  of  the  Cinquecento,  and  one,  too,  in  which  the 
master  of  Cadore  rose  superior  to  all  influences,  even  to  that  of  Giorgione 
— could  have  been  painted  in  1508,  that  is  some  two  years  before  Bellini's 
Baptism  of  Christ  in  S.  Corona,  and  in  all  probability  before  the  Three 
Philosophers  of  Giorgione  himself.  The  one  of  Titian's  own  early 
pictures  with  which  it  appears  to  the  writer  to  have  most  in  common 
— not  so  much  in  technique^  indeed,  as  in  general  style — is  the  St,  Mark 
of  the  Salute,  and  than  this  it  is  very  much  less  Giorgionesque.  To 
praise  the  Cristo  della  Moneta  anew  after  it  has  been  so  incomparably  well 
praised  seems  almost  an  impertinence.  The  soft:  radiance  of  the  colour 
so  well  matches  the  tempered  majesty,  the  infinite  mansuetude  of  the 
conception  ;  the  spirituality,  which  is  of  the  essence  of  the  august  subject. 


"  Criito  dtlla  Msneta."      Dreiden  Gallerf. 
From  a  Pkotagrafk  iy  Hanfit'dngl. 
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■  is  so  happily  expressed,  without  any  sensible  diminution  of  the  splendour 
of  Renaissance  art  approaching  its  highest.  And  yet  nothing  could  well 
be  simpler  than  the  scheme  of  colour  as  compared  with  the  complex 
harmonies  which  Venetian  art  in  a  somewhat  later  phase  affected. 
Frank  contrasts  are  established  between  the  tender,  glowing  f!esh  of  the 
Christ,  seen  in  all  the  glory  of  achieved  manhood,  and  the  coarse,  brown 
skin  of  the  son  of  the  people  who  appears  as  the  Pharisee  ;  between 
the  bright  yet  tempered  red  of  His  robe  and  the  deep  blue  of  His 
mantle.  But  the  golden  glow,  which  is  Titian's  own,  envelops  the  con- 
trasting figures  and  the  contrasting  hues  in  its  harmonising  atmosphere, 
and  gives  unity  to  the  whole.^ 

A  small  group  of  early  portraits — all  of  them  somewhat  difficult  to 
place — call  for  attention  before  we  proceed.  Probably  the  earliest 
portrait  among  those  as  yet  recognised  as  from  the  hand  of  our  painter — 
leaving  out  of  the  question  the  BaJ^o  and  the  portrait-figures  in  the  great 
Sf.   Mark   of  the   Salute — is  the  magnificent  Ariosto    in  the   Earl    of 

.  Darnley's  Collection  at  Cobham  Hall.^  There  is  very  considerable  doubt, 
to  say  the  least,  as  to  whether  this  half-length  really  represents  the  court 
poet  of  Ferrara,  but  the  point  requires  more  elaborate  discussion  than  can 
be  here  conceded  to  it.  Thoroughly  Giorgionesque  is  the  soberly  tinted 
yet  sumptuous  picture  in  its  general  arrangement,  as  in  its  general  tone, 
and  in  this  respect  it  is  the  fitting  companion  and  the  descendant  of 
Giorgione's  Antonio  Broccardo  at  Buda-Pesth,  of  his  Knight  of  Malta  at 
the  Uffizi. .  Its  resemblance,  moreover,  is,  as  regards  the  general  lines  of  the 
composition,  a  very  striking  one  to  the  celebrated  Sciarra  Violin-Player  by 
Sebastiano  del  Piombo,  now  in  the  gallery  of  Baron  Alphonse  Rothschild 
at  Paris,  where  it  is  as  heretofore  given  to  Raphael. ^^     The  handsome, 

^  The  Christ  of  the  Pitti  Gallery — a  bust-figure  of  the  Saviour,  relieved  against  a 
level  far-stretching  landscape  of  the  most  solemn  beauty — must  date  a  good  many  years 
after  the  Crista  delta  Moneta,  In  both  works  the  beauty  of  the  hand  is  especially  remark- 
able. The  head  of  the  Pitti  Christ  in  its  present  state  might  not  conclusively  proclaim 
its  origin  ;  but  the  pathetic  and  intensely  significant  landscape  is  one  of  Titian's  loveliest. 

-  Last  seen  in  public  at  the  Old  Masters*  Exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  1895. 

^  An  ingenious  suggestion  was  made,  when  the  Jricsto  was  last  publicly  exhibited,  that 
it  might  be  that  Portrait  of  a  Gentleman  of  the  House  of  Barbarigo  which,  according  to 
Vasari,  Titian  painted  with  wonderful  skill  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  The  broad,  masterly 
technique  of  the  Cobham  Hall  picture  in  no  way  accords,  however,  with  Vasari's  descrip- 
tion, and   marks   a   degree   of  accomplishment   such    as   no  boy  of  eighteen,  not    even 
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manly  head  has  lost .  both  subtlety  and  character  through  some  too 
severe  process  of  cleaning,  but  Venetian  art  has  hardly  anything  more 
magnificent  to  show  than  the  costume,  with  the  quilted  sleeve  of  steely, 
blue-grey  satin  which  occupies  so  prominent  a  place  in  the  picture. 

The  so-called  Concert  of  the  Pitti  Palace,  which  depicts  a  young 
Augustinian  monk  as  he  plays  on  a  keyed  instrument,  having  on  one  side 
of  him  a  youthful  cavalier  in  a  plumed  hat,  on  the  other  a  bareheaded 
clerk  holding  a  bass-viol,  was,  until  Morelli  arose,  almost  universally 
looked  upon  as  one  of  the  most  typical  Giorgiones.^  The  most 
gifted  of  the  purely  aesthetic  critics  who  have  approached  the  Italian 
Renaissance,  Walter  Pater,  actually  built  round  this  Concert  his 
exquisite  study  on  the  School  of  Giorgione.  There  can  be  little  doubt, 
notwithstanding,  that  Morelli  was  right  in  denying  the  authorship  of 
Barbarelli,  and  tentatively,  for  he  does  no  more,  assigning  the  so 
subtly  attractive  and  pathetic  Concert  to  the  early  time  of  Titian.  To 
express  a  definitive  opinion  on  the  latter  point  in  the  present  state  of 

Titian,  could  have  attained.  And  then  Vasari's  "  giubbone  di  raso  inargentato  "  is  not  the 
superbly  luminous  steel-grey  sleeve  of  this  Ariosto^  but  surely  a  vest  of  satin  embroidered  w^ith 
silver.  The  late  form  of  signature,  "  Titianus  F.,"  on  the  stone  balustrade,  which  is  one 
of  the  most  Giorgionesque  elements  of  the  portrait,  is  disquieting,  and  most  probably  a  later 
addition.  It  seems  likely  that  the  balustrade  bore  originally  only  the  "  V "  repeated, 
which  curiously  enough  occurs  also  on  the  similar  balustrade  of  the  beautiful  Portrait  of 
a  young  Venetian^  by  Giorgione,  first  cited  as  such  by  Morelli,  and  now  in  the  Berlin 
Gallery,  into  which  it  passed  from  the  collection  of  its  discoverer.  Dr.  J.  P.  Richter. 
The  signature  "Ticianus"  occurs,  as  a  rule,  on  pictures  belonging  to  the  latter  halt 
of  the  first  period.  The  works  in  the  earlier  half  of  this  first  period  do  not  appear 
to  have  been  signed,  the  "Titiano  F."  of  the  Baffo  inscription  being  admittedly  of  later 
date.  Thus  that  the  Cristo  delta  Moneta  bears  the  "  Ticianus  F."  on  the  collar  of  the 
Pharisee's  shirt  is  an  additional  argument  in  favour  of  maintaining  its  date  as  originally 
given  by  Vasari  (i  5 14),  instead  of  putting  it  back  to  1 508  or  thereabouts.  Among  a  good 
many  other  paintings  with  this  last  signature  may  be  mentioned  the  Jeune  Homme  au 
Gant  and  Vierge  au  Lapin  of  the  Louvre  ;  the  Madonna  with  St.  Anthony  Abbot  of  the 
Uffizi  ;  the  Bacchus  and  Ariadne ^  the  Assunta^  the  St,  Sebastian  of  Brescia  (dated  1522). 
The  Virgin  and  Child  with  St.  Catherine  of  the  National  Gallery,  and  the  Christ  with  the 
Pilgrims  at  Emmaus  of  the  Louvre — neither  of  them  early  works — are  signed  "  Tician." 
The  usual  signature  of  the  later  time  is  "  Titianus  F.,"  among  the  first  works  to  show  it 
being  the  Ancona  altar-piece  and  the  great  Madonna  di  San  Niccofo  now  in  the  Pinacoteca 
of  the  Vatican.  It  has  been  incorrectly  stated  that  the  late  St,  Jerome  of  the  Brera 
bears  the  earlier  signature,  "  Ticianus  F."  This  is  not  the  case.  The  signature  is  most 
distinctly  "Titianus,**  though  in  a  somewhat  unusual  character. 

^  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle  describe  it  as  a  "  picture  which  has  not  its  equal  in  any 
period  of  Giorgione*s  practice"  {History  of  Painting  in  North  Italy^  vol.  ii.). 
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the  picture  would  be  somewhat  hazardous.  The  portrait  of  the  modish 
young  cavalier  and  that  of  the  staid  elderly  clerk,  whose  baldness  renders 
tonsure  impossible — that  is  just  those  portions  of  the  canvas  which  are 
least  well  preserved — are  also  those  that  least  conclusively  suggest  our 
master.  The  passion-worn,  ultra-sensitive  physiognomy  of  the  young 
Augustinian  is,  undoubtedly,  in  its  very  essence  a  Giorgionesque  creation, 
for  the  fellows  of  which  we  must  turn  to  the  Castelfranco  master's 
just  now  cited  Antonio  BroccardOy  to  his  male  portraits  in  Berlin  and 
at  the  Uffizi,  to  his  figure  of  the  youthful  Pallas,  son  of  Evander, 
in  the  Three  Philosophers,  Closer  to  it,  all  the  same,  are  the  Baffo  and 
the  two  portraits  in  the  St.  Mark  of  the  Salute,  and  closer  still  is  the 
supremely  fine  Jeune  Homme  au  Gant  of  the  Salon  Carre,  that  later 
production  of  Vecelli's  early  time.  The  Concert  of  the  Pitti,  so  far  as  it 
can  be  judged  through  the  retouches  that  cover  it,  displays  an  art  certainly 
not  finer  or  more  delicate,  but  yet  in  its  technical  processes  broader, 
swifter,  and  more  synthetic  than  anything  that  we  can  with  certainty  point 
to  in  the  life-work  of  Barbarelli.  The  large  but  handsome  and  flexible 
hands  of  the  player  are  much  nearer  in  type  and  treatment  to  Titian 
than  they  are  to  his  master.  The  beautiful  motive — music  for  one  happy 
moment  uniting  by  invisible  bonds  of  sympathy  three  human  beings — is 
akin  to  that  in  the  Three  Ages^  though  there  love  steps  in  as  the  beautifier 
of  rustic  harmony.  It  is  to  be  found  also  in  Giorgione's  Concert  Chamfetre^ 
in  the  Louvre,  in  which  the  thrumming  of  the  lute  is,  however,  one  among 
many  delights  appealing  to  the  senses.  This  smouldering  heat,  this  tragic 
passion  in  which  youth  revels,  looking  back  already  with  discontent,  yet 
forward  also  with  unquenchable  yearning,  is  the  keynote  of  the  Gior- 
gionesque and  the  early  Titianesque  male  portraiture.  It  is  summed  up 
by  the  Antonio  Broccardo  of  the  first,  by  the  Jeune  Homme  au  Gant  of 
the  second.  Altogether  other,  and  less  due  to  a  reaction  from  physical 
ardour,  is  the  exquisite  sensitiveness  of  Lorenzo  Lotto,  who  sees  most 
willingly  in  his  sitters  those  qualities  that  are  in  the  closest  sympathy  with 
his  own  highly-strung  nature,  and  loves  to  present  them  as  some  secret, 
indefinable  woe  tears  at  their  heart-strings.  A  strong  element  of  the 
Giorgionesque  pathos  informs  still  and  gives  charm  to  the  Sciarra  Violin- 
Player  of  Sebastiano  del  Piombo  ;  only  that  there  it  is  already  tempered 
by  the   haughty  self-restraint   more   proper  to   Florentine   and  Roman 
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portraiture.  There  is  little  or  nothing  to  add  after  this  as  to  the  Jeune 
Homme  au  Ganl,  except  that  as  a  representation  of  aristocratic  youth  it 
has  hardly  a  parallel  among  the  master's  works  except,  perhaps,  a  later 
and  equally  admirable,  though  less  distinguished,  portrait  in  the  Pitti. 


A  Cemert.     PrebMy  iy  Titian.     Pitti  Palace,  Phrencf. 
From  a  Photograph  by  AHnari. 

Not  until  Van  Dyck,  refining  upon  Rubens  under  the  example  of  the 
Venetians,  painted  in  the  pensieroso  mood  his  portraits  of  high-bred 
English  cavaliers  in  all  the  pride  of  adolescence  or  earliest  manhood, 
was  this  particular  aspect  of  youth  in  its  flower  again  depicted  with  the 
same  felicity.' 

'  Among  other  notable  portraits  belonging  to  this  early  period,  but  to  which  within 
it  the  writer  hesitates  to  assign  an  exact  place,  are  the  so-called  Titian'i  Physician  Parma, 
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To  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle's  pages  the  reader  must  be  referred  for  a 
detailed  and  interesting  account  of  Titian's  intrigues  against  the  venerable 
Giovanni  Bellini  in  connection  with  the  Senseria,  or  office  of  broker,  to 
the  merchants  of  the  Fondaco  de'  Tedeschi.  We  see  there  how,  on  the 
death  of  the  martial  pontifF,  Julius  the  Second,  Pietro  Bembo  proposed  to 
Titian  to  take  service  with  the  new  Medici  Pope,  Leo  the  Tenth  (Giovanni 
de'  Medici),  and  how  Navagero  dissuaded  him  from  such  a  step,  Titian, 
making  the  most  of  his  own  magnanimity,  proceeds  to  petition  the  Doge 
and  Signori  for  the  first  vacant  broker's  patent  for  life,  on  the  same 
conditions  and  with  the  same  charges  and  exemptions  as  are  conceded  to 
Giovanni  Bellini.  The  petition  is  presented  on  the  31st  of  May  15 13, 
and  the  Council  of  Ten  on  that  day  moves  and  carries  a  resolution 
accepting  Titian's  offer  with  all  the  conditions  attached.  Though  he 
has  arrived  at  the  extreme  limit  of  his  splendid  career,  old  Gian  Bellino, 
who  has  just  given  new  proof  of  his  still  transcendent  power  in  the  great 
altar-piece  of  S.  Giovanni  Crisostomo  (1513),  which  is  in  some  respects 
the  finest  of  all  his  works,  declines  to  sit  still  under  the  encroachments 
of  his  dangerous  competitor,  younger  than  himself  by  half  a  century. 
On  the  24th  of  March  15 14  the  Council  of  Ten  revokes  its  decree  of 
the  previous  May,  and  formally  declares  that  Titian  is  not  to  receive  his 
broker's  patent  on  the  first  vacancy,  but  must  wait  his  turn.  Seemingly 
nothing  daunted,  Titian  petitions  again,  asking  for  the  reversion  of  the 
particular  broker's  patent  which  will  become  vacant  on  the  death  of 
Giovanni  Bellini ;  and  this  new  oflFer,  which  stipulates  for  certain  special 
payments  and  provisions,  is  accepted  by  the  Council,  Titian,  like  most 
other  holders  of  the  much-coveted  office,  shows  himself  subsequently  much 
more  eager  to  receive  its  not  inconsiderable  emoluments  than  to  finish  the 
pictures,  the  painting  of  which  is  the  one  essential  duty  attached  to  the 
office.  Some  further  bargaining  takes  place  with  the  Council  on  the  1 8th 
of  January  1516,  but,  a  few  days  after  the  death  of  Giovanni  Bellini  at 
the  end  of  November  in  the  same  year,  fresh  resolutions  are  passed  post- 
No.  167  in  the  Vienna  Gallery;  the  first-rate  Portrait  of  a  Young  Man  (once  falsely 
named  Pietro  Aretino\  No.  11 11  in  the  Alte  Pinakothek  of  Munich  ;  the  so-called 
Alessandro  d^  Medici  in  the  Hampton  Court  Gallery.  The  last-named  portrait  is  a 
work  injured,  no  doubt,  but  of  extraordinary  force  and  conciseness  in, the  painting,  and 
of  no  less  singular  power  in  the  characterisation  of  a  sinister  personage  whose  true  name 
has  not  yet  been  discovered. 
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potiing  the  grant  to  Titian  of  Bellini's  patent  ;   not -withstanding    -x^w  , 
there  is  conclusive  evidence  of  a  later  date  to  sho-w  that  he  "is    all 


/>(j/i7  a  Photograph  by  Hanfstangl. 

the  full  enjoyment  of  his  "Senseria  in  Fontego  di  Tedeschi "  {sic\   w'  t, 

all  its  privileges  and  immunities,  before  the  close  of  this  same  year    \c  f. 

It  is  in  this  year  that  Titian  paid  his  first  visit  to  Ferrara,  and  entered 
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into  relations  with  Alfonso  I.,  which  were  to  become  more  intimate  as  the 
position  of  the  master  became  greater  and  more  universally  recognised  in 
Italy.     It  was  here,  as  we  may  safely  assume,  that  he  completed,  or,  it  may 
be,  repaired,  Giovanni  Bellini's  last  picture,  the  great  Bacchanal  or  Feast 
of  the  Gods  on  Earthy  now  at  Alnwick  Castle.     It  is  there  that  he  obtained 
the  commission  for  two  famous  works,  the  Worship  of  Venus  and  the 
Bacchanal^  designed,  in  continuation  of  the  series  commenced  with  Bellini's 
Feast  of  the  Gods^  to  adorn  a  favourite  apartment  in  Alfonso's  castle  of 
Ferrara ;  the  series  being  completed  a  little  later  on  by  that  crown  and 
climax  of  the  whole  set,  the  Bacchus  and  Ariadne  of  the  National  Gallery. 
Bellini    appears   in    an    unfamiliar    phase    in   this    final    production 
of  his  magnificent  old  age,  on  which  the  signature,  together  with  the 
date,    1 5 14,    so    carefully    noted    by   Vasari,    is    still    most    distinctly 
to  be  read.     Much  less    Giorgionesque — if  the  term  be  in  this   case 
permissible — and  more  Quattrocentist  in  style  than  in  the  immediately 
preceding  altar-piece  of  S.  Giovanni  Crisostomo,  he  is  here  hardly  less 
interesting.     All  admirers  of  his  art  are  familiar  with  the  four  beautiful 
Allegories  of  the  Accademia  delle  Belle  Arti  at  Venice,  which  constitute, 
besides  the   present  picture,  almost  his  sole  excursion  into  the  regions 
of  pagan   mythology   and    symbolism.     These    belong,    however,  to    a 
considerably  earlier  period  of  his  maturity,  and  show  a  fire  which  in  the 
Bacchanal  has  died  out.^     Vasari  describes  this  Bacchanal  as  "  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  works  ever  executed  by  Gian  Bellino,"  and  goes  on  to 
remark  that  it  has  in  the  draperies  "  a  certain  angular  (or  cutting)  quality 
in  accordance  with  the  German  style."     He  strangely  attributes  this  to  an 
imitation  of  Diirer's  Rosenkranzfest^  painted  some  eight  years  previously 
for  the  Church  of  San  Bartolommeo,  adjacent  to  the  Fondaco  de'  Tedeschi. 
This  particularity,  noted  by  the  author  of  the  Vite^  and,  in  some  passages, 
a  certain  hardness  and  opacity  of  colour,  give  rise  to  the  surmise  that,  even 
in  the  parts  of  the  picture  which  belong  to  Bellini,  the  co-operation  of 
Basaiti  may  be  traced.     It  was  he  who  most  probably  painted  the  back- 
ground and  the  figure  of  St.  Jerome  in  the  master's  altar-piece  finished  in 

^  The  fifth  Allegory,  representing  a  sphinx  or  chimaera — now  framed  with  the  rest  as 
the  centre  of  an  ensemble — is  from  another  and  far  inferior  hand,  and,  moreover,  or 
different  dimensions.  The  so-called  Fenus  of  the  Imperial  Gallery  at  Vienna  is,  not- 
withstanding the  signature  of  Bellini  and  the  date  (MDXV.),  by  Bissolo. 
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the  preceding  year  for  S.  Giovanni  Crisostomo  ;  it  was  he,  too,  who  to 
a  great  extent  executed,  though  he  cannot  have  wholly  devised,  the  Bellin- 
esque  Madonna  in  Glory  with  Eight  Saints  in  the  Church  of  San  Pietro 


AkaasdTB  de'  Medici  (j«  called).     Hampton  Court. 
From  a  Photograph  by  Spooner  &  Co. 

Martire  at  Murano,  which  belongs  to  this  exact  period.  Even  in  the 
Madonna  of  the  Brera  Gallery  (1510),  which  shows  Gian  Bellino's  finest 
landscape  of  the  late  time,  certain  hardnesses  of  colour  in  the  main  group 
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suggest  the  possibility  of  a  minor  co-operation  by  Basaiti.  Some  passages 
of  the  Bacchanal^  however — especially  the  figures  of  the  two  blond,  fair- 
breasted  goddesses  or  nymphs  who,  in  a  break  in  the  trees,  stand  relieved 
against  the  yellow  bands  of  a  sunset  sky — are  as  beautiful  as  anything  that 
Venetian  art  in  its  Bellinesque  phase  has  produced  up  to  the  date  of  the 
picture's  appearance.  Very  suggestive  of  Bellini  is  the  way  in  which  the 
hair  of  some  of  the  personages  is  dressed  in  heavy  formal  locks,  such  as  can 
only  be  produced  by  artificial  means.  These  are  to  be  found,  no  doubt, 
chiefly  in  his  earliest  or  Paduan  period,  when  they  are  much  more  defined 
and  rigid.  Still  this  coiflfure — for  as  such  it  must  be  designated — is  to  be 
found  more  or  less  throughout  the  master's  career.  It  is  very  noticeable 
in  the  Allegories  just  mentioned. 

Infinitely  pathetic  is  the  old  master's  vain  attempt  to  infuse 
into  the  chosen  subject  the  measure  of  Diony^ac  vehemence  that 
it  requires.  An  atmosphere  of  unruffled  peace,  a  grand  serenity, 
unconsciously  betraying  life-weariness,  replaces  the  amorous  unrest  that 
courses  like  fire  through  the  veins  of  his  artistic  offspring,  Giorgione 
and  Titian.  The  audacious  gestures  and  movements  naturally  belong- 
ing to  this  rustic  festival,  in  which  the  gods  unbend  and,  after  the 
homelier  fashion  of  mortals,  rejoice,  are  indicated  ;  but  they  are  here  gone 
through,  it  would  seem,  only  pour  la  forme.  A  carefiil  examination  of 
the  picture  substantially  confirms  Vasari's  story  that  the  Feast  of  the  Gods 
was  painted  upon  by  Titian,  or  to  put  it  otherwise,  suggests  in  many 
passages  a  Titianesque  hand.  It  may  well  be,  at  the  same  time,  that 
Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle  are  right  in  their  conjecture  that  what  the  younger 
master  did  was  rather  to  repair  injury  to  the  last  work  of  the  elder  and 
supplement  it  by  his  own  than  to  complete  a  picture  left  unfinished  by 
him.  The  whole  conception,  the  charpente^  the  contours  of  even  the 
landscape  are  attributable  to  Bellini.  His  are  the  carefully-defined,  naked 
tree-trunks  to  the  right,  with  above  in  the  branches  a  pheasant,  and  on 
a  twig,  in  the  immediate  foreground  of  the  picture,  a  woodpecker  ;  his 
is  the  rocky  formation  of  the  foreground  with  its  small  pebbles.^     Even 

^  In  Bellini's  share  in  the  landscape  there  is  not  a  little  to  remind  the  beholder  of  the 
Death  of  St.  Peter  Martyr  to  be  found  in  the  Venetian  room  of  the  National  Gallery, 
where  it  is  still  assigned  to  the  great  master  himself,  though  it  is  beyond  reasonable  doubt 
by  one  of  his  late  pupils  or  followers. 
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the  tall,  beetling  crag,  crowned  with  a  castle  sunset-lit — so  confidently 
identified  with  the  rock  of  Cadore  and  its  castle — is  Bellinesque  in  con- 
ception, though  not  in  execution.  By  Titian,  and  brushed  in  with  a 
loose  breadth  that  might  be  taken  to  betray  a  certain  impatience  and  lack 
of  interest,  are  the  rocks,  the  cloud-flecked  blue  sky,  the  uplands  and 
forest-growth  to  the  left,  the  upper  part  of  the  foliage  that  caps  the  hard, 
round  tree-trunks  to  the  right.  If  it  is  Titian  that  we  have  here,  as 
certainly  appears  most  probable,  he  cannot  be  deemed  to  have  exerted  his 
full  powers  in  completing  or  developing  the  Bellinesque  landscape.  The 
task  may  well,  indeed,  have  presented  itself  to  him  as  an  uninviting  one. 
There  is  nothing  to  remind  the  beholder,  in  conception  or  execution,  of 
the  exquisite  Giorgionesque  landscapes  in  the  Three  Ages  and  the  Sacred 
and  Profane  Love^  while  the  broader  handling  suggests  rather  the 
technical  style,  but  in  no  way  the  beauty  of  the  sublime  prospect  which 
opens  out  in  the  Bacchus  and  Ariadne. 


CHAPTER   III 

The  «  Worship  of  Venus  "  and  "  BacchanaP'— Place  in  Art  of  the  «  Assunta  ''—The 
''  Bacchus  and  Ariadne  " — So-called  Portraits  of  Alfonso  of  Ferrara  and  Laura 
Dianti —  The  "  St,  Sebastian  "  of  Brescia — Altar-pieces  at  Ancona  and  in  the 
Vatican — The  "  Entombment  "  of  the  Louvre — The  "  Madonna  di  Casa  Pesaro  '* 
—^Place  among  Titian^ s  works  of  ''  St,  Peter  Martyr.^'* 

In  the  year  in  which  Titian  paid  his  first  visit  to  Ferrara,  Ariosto 
brought  out  there  his  first  edition  of  the  Orlando  Furioso}  A  greater 
degree  of  intimacy  between  poet  and  painter  has  in  some  quarters  been 
presupposed  than  probably  existed  at  this  stage  of  Titian's  career,  when 
his  relation  to  Alfonso  and  the  Ferrarese  Court  was  far  from  being  as  close 
as  it  afterwards  became.  It  has  accordingly  been  surmised  that  in  the 
JVorship  of  Venus  and  the  Bacchanal^  painted  for  Alfonso,  we  have  proof 
that  he  yielded  to  the  influence  of  the  romantic  poet  who  infused  new 
life-blood  into  the  imaginative  literature  of  the  Italian  Renaissance.  In 
their  frank  sensuousness,  in  their  fulness  of  life,  in  their  unforced 
marriage  of  humanity  to  its  environment,  these  very  pictures  are,  how- 
ever, essentially  Pagan  and  Greek,  not  by  any  process  of  cold  and 
deliberate  imitation,  but  by  a  similar  natural  growth  from  a  broad  ground- 
work provided  by  Nature  herself.  It  was  the  passionate  and  unbridled 
Dosso  Dossi  who  among  painters  stood  in  the  closest  relation  to  Ariosto, 
both  in  his  true  vein  of  romanticism  and  his  humorous  eccentricity. 

In  the  Worship  of  Venus  and  the  Bacchanal  we  have  left  behind 

^  The  enlarged  second  edition,  with  the  profile  portrait  of  Ariosto  by  Titian,  did  not 
appear  until  1532.  Among  the  additions  then  made  were  the  often-quoted  lines  in 
which  the  poet,  enumerating  the  greatest  painters  of  the  time,  couples  Titian  with 
Leonardo,  Andrea  Mantegna,  Gian  Bellino,  the  two  Dossi,  Michelangelo,  Sebastiano, 
and  RafFael  (33rd  canto,  2nd  ed.). 
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already  the  fresh  morning  of  Titian's  genius,  represented  by  the 
Giorgionesque  works  already  enumerated,  and  are  rapidly  approaching 
its  bright  noon.  Another  forward  step  has  been  taken,  but  not  without 
some  evaporation  of  the  subtle  Giorgionesque  perfume  exhaled  by  the 


The   Worship  cf  Venui.     Prado  Gallery,  Madrid. 
Tram  a  Photograph  bj  Braun,  Clement,  ^  Cie. 

more  delicate  flowers  of  genius  of  the  first  period.  The  IVorship  of  Venus 
might  be  more  appropriately  named  Games  of  the  Loves  in  Honour  of 
Venus.  The  subject  is  taken  from  the  Imagines'^  of  Philostratus,  a 
renowned  Greek  sophist,  who,  belonging  to  a  late  period  of  the  Roman 

'     ilkompOTOV  ElKOVWl'  'KpillTK. 
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Empire,  yet  preserved  intact  the  self-conscious  grace  and  charm  of  the 
Hellenistic  mode  of  conception.  The  theme  is  supplied  by  a  series  of 
paintings,  supposed  to  have  been  seen  by  him  in  a  villa  near  Naples,  but  by 
one  important  group  of  modern  scholars  held  to  be  creations  of  the  author's 
fertile  brain.  Before  a  statue  of  Venus  more  or  less  of  the  Praxitelean  type 
— a  more  earthly  sister  of  those  which  have  been  named  the  "  Townley 
Venus"  and  the  "Venus  d' Aries  "  —  myriads  of  Loves  sport,  kissing, 
fondling,  leaping,  flying,  playing  rhythmic  games,  some  of  them  shooting 
arrows  at  the  opposing  faction,  to  which  challenge  merry  answer  is  made 
with  the  flinging  of  apples.  Incomparable  is  the  vigour,  the  life,  the  joyous- 
ness  of  the  whole,  and  incomparable  must  have  been  the  splendour  of  the 
colour  before  the  outrages  of  time  (and  the  cleaner)  dimmed  it.  These 
delicious  pagan  amorini  are  the  successors  of  the  angelic  putti  of  an 
earlier  time,  whom  the  Tuscan  sculptors  of  the  Quattrocento  had  already 
converted  into  more  joyous  and  more  earthly  beings  than  their  pre- 
decessors had  imagined.  Such  painters  of  the  North,  in  touch  with  the 
South,  as  Albrecht  Diirer,  Mabuse,  and  Jacob  Cornelissen  van  Oostsanen, 
delighted  in  scattering  through  their  sacred  works  these  lusty,  thick- 
limbed  little  urchins,  and  made  them  merrier  and  more  mischievous 
still,  with  their  quaint  Northern  physiognomy.  To  say  nothing  on 
this  occasion  of  Albani,  Poussin,  and  the  Flemish  sculptors  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  with  Du  Quesnoy  and  Van  Opstal  at  their  head, 
Rubens  and  Van  Dyck  derived  their  chief  inspiration  in  similar  subjects 
from  these  Loves  of  Titian.^ 

The  sumptuous   Bacchanal^  for  which,  we  are   told,  Alfonso  gave 
the    commission    and   supplied  the  subject  in    15 18,   is  a  performance 

^  Let  the  reader,  among  other  things  of  the  kind,  refer  to  Rubens's  Jardin  a*  Ameur^ 
made  familiar  by  so  many  repetitions  and  reproductions,  and  to  Van  Dyck*s  Madone  aux 
Perdrix  at  the  Hermitage  (see  Portfolio  :  The  Collections  of  Charles  /.).  Rubens  copied, 
indeed,  both  the  Worship  of  Venus  and  the  Bacchanal^  some  time  between  1601  and 
1608,  when  the  pictures  were  at  Rome.  These  copies  are  now  in  the  Museum  at 
Stockholm.  The  realistic  vigour  of  the  Bacchanal  proved  particularly  attractive  to  the 
Antwerp  master,  and  he  in  more  than  one  instance  derived  inspiration  from  it.  The 
ultra-realistic  Bacchus  seated  on  a  Barrel^  in  the  Gallery  of  the  Hermitage  at  St.  Petersburg, 
contains  in  the  chief  figure  a  pronounced  reminiscence  of  Titian's  picture  ;  while  the 
unconventional  attitude  of  the  amorino,  or  Bacchic  figure,  in  attendance  on  the  god, 
is  imitated  without  alteration  from  that  of  the  little  toper  whose  action  Vasari  so 
explicitly  describes. 
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of  a  less  delicate  charm  but  a  more  realistic  vigour  than  its  com- 
panion. From  certain  points  of  analogy  with  an  Ariadne  described 
by  Philostratus,  it  has  been  very  generally  assumed  that  we  have  here 
a  representation  of  the  daughter  of  Minos  consoled  already  for  the 
departure  of  Theseus,  whose  sail  gleams  white  on  the  blue  sea  in  the 
distance.  No  Dionysus  is,  however,  seen  here  among  the  revellers, 
who,  in  their  orgies,  do  honour  to  the  god,  Ariadne's  new  lover.  The 
revel  in  a  certain  audacious  abandon  denotes  rather  the  festival  from 
which  the  protagonists  have  retired,  leaving  the  scene  to  the  meaner 
performers.  Even  a  certain  agreement  in  pose  between  the  realistic 
but  lovely  figure  of  the  Bacchante,  overcome  with  the  fumes  of  wine,  and 
the  late  classic  statues  then,  and  until  lately,  entitled  The  Sleeping  Ariadne ^ 
does  not  lead  the  writer  to  believe  that  we  have  here  the  new  spouse 
of  Dionysus  so  lately  won  back  from  despair.  The  undraped  figure,^ 
both  in  its  attitude  and  its  position  in  the  picture,  recalls  the  half-draped 
Bacchante,  or  goddess,  in  Bellini's  Bacchanal  at  Alnwick.  Titian's  lovely 
mortal  here  may  rank  as  a  piece  of  flesh  with  Correggio's  dazzling 
Antiope  in  the  Louvre,  but  not  with  Giorgione's  Venus  or  Titian's 
own  Antiope^  in  which  a  certain  feminine  dignity  spiritualises  and 
shields  from  scorn  beauty  unveiled  and  otherwise  defenceless.  The 
climax  of  the  splendid  and  distinctively  Titianesque  colour-harmony  is 
the  agitated  crimson  garment  of  the  brown-limbed  dancer  who,  facing 
his  white-robed  partner,  turns  his  back  to  the  spectator.  This  has  the 
strongly  marked  yellowish  lights  that  we  find  again  in  the  streaming 
robe  of  Bacchus  in  the  National  Gallery  picture,  and  yet  again  in  the 
garment  of  Nicodemus  in  the  Entombment. 

The  charming  little  Tambourine  Player^  which  is  No.  181  in  the 
Vienna  Gallery,  may  be  placed  somewhere  near  the  time  of  the  great 
works  just  now  described,  but  rather  before  than  after  them. 

What  that  is  new  remains  to  be  said  about  the  Assunta^  or 
Assumption  of  the  Virgin^  which  was  ordered  of  Titian  as  early  as  1 5 1 6, 
but  not  shown  to  the  public  on  the  high  altar  of  Santa  Maria  de'  Frari 
until  the  20th  of  March  1518.'*  To  appreciate  the  greatest  of  extant 
Venetian  altar-pieces  at  its  true  worth  it  is  necessary  to  recall  what  had 

^  Vasari's  simple  description  is  best  :  *'  Una  donna  nuda  che  dorme,  tanto  bella  che 
pare  viva,  insieme  con  altre  figure." 
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and  what  had  not  appeared  at  the  time  when  it  shone  undimmed  upon 
the  world.     Thus  Raphael  had  produced  the  Stanze^  the  Cartoons^  the 
Madonnas  of  Foligno  and   San  Sis  to  ^  but   not  yet  the  Transfiguration  ; 
Michelangelo   had   six    years    before    uncovered    his   magnum  opuSy  the 
Ceiling  of  the  Sixtine  Chapel ;    Andrea-  del  Sarto  had  some  four  years 
earlier  completed  his  beautiful  series  of  frescoes   at  the  Annunziata  in 
Florence.     Among    painters   whom,    origin    notwithstanding,    we   must 
group  as  Venetians,  Palma  had  in   15 15   painted  for  the  altar  of  the 
Bombardieri  at  S.  Maria  Formosa  his  famous  Santa  Barbara ;  Lorenzo 
Lotto  in  the  following  year  had  produced  his  character^ic  and,  in  its 
charm  of  fluttering  movement,  strangely  unconventional  altar-piece  for 
S.  Bartolommeo  at  Bergamo,  the  Madonna  with  Ten  Saints.     In  none  of 
these  masterpieces  of  the  full  Renaissance,  even  if  they  had  all  been  seen 
by  Titian,  which  was  far  from  being  the  case,  was  there  any  help  to  be 
derived  in  the  elaboration  of  a  work  which  cannot  be  said  to  have  had 
any  precursor  in  the  art  of  Venice.     There  was  in  existence  one  altar-piece 
dealing  with  the  same  subject  from  which  Titian  might  possibly  have 
obtained  a  hint.     This  was  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin  painted  by  Diirer 
in  1 509  for  Jacob  Heller,  and  now  only  known  by  Paul  Juvenel's  copy  in 
the  Municipal  Gallery  at  Frankfort.     The  group  of  the  Apostles  gazing 
up  at  the  Virgin,  as  she  is  crowned  by  the  Father  and  the  Son,  was  at  the 
time  of  its  appearance,  in  its  variety  as  in  its  fine  balance  of  line,  a 
magnificent  novelty  in  art.     Without  exercising  a  too  fanciful  ingenuity, 
it  would  be  possible  to  find  points  of  contact  between  this  group  and  the 
corresponding  one  in  the  Assunta,     But  Titian  could  not  at  that  time 
have   seen   the   original   of  the    Heller   altar-piece,  which   was   in   the 
Dominican  Church  at  Frankfort,  where  it  remained  for  a  century.^     He 
no  doubt  did  see  the  Assumption  in  the  Marienleben  completed  in  1510  ; 
but  then  this,  though  it  stands  in  a  definite  relation  to  the  Heller  altar- 
piece,  is  much  stiflfer  and  more  formal — much  less  likely  to  have  inspired 
the  master  of  Cadore.     The  Assunta  was  already  in  Vasari  s  time  much 
dimmed,  and   thus   difficult   to  see  in  its  position  on  the  high  altar. 
Joshua  Reynolds,  when  he  visited  the  Frari  in  1752,  says  that  "he  saw 
it   near ;   it  was  most  terribly  dark  but  nobly  painted."     Now,  in  the 
Accademia  delle  Belle  Arti,  it  shines  forth  again,  not  indeed  uninjured, 

^  Moritz  Thausing's  Albrecht  Diirer,  Zweiter  Band,  p.  14. 


T^e  Aiiunta.     Accedemiti  diUe  Billi  Arti,  Venice. 
From  a  Phttegraph  by  Naya. 
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but  sufficiently  restored  to  its  pristine  beauty  to  vindicate  its  place 
as  one  of  the  greatest  productions  of  Italian  art  at  its  highest.  The 
sombre,  passionate  splendours  of  the  colouring  in  the  lower  half, 
so  well  adapted  to  express  the  supreme  agitation  of  the  moment, 
so  grandly  contrast  with  the  golden  glory  of  the  skies  through  which 
the  Virgin  is  triumphantly  borne,  surrounded  by  myriads  of  angels  and 
cherubim,  and  awaited  by  the  Eternal.  This  last  is  a  figure  the  divine 
serenity  of  which  is  the  strongest  contrast  to  those  terrible  representations 
of  the  Deity,  so  relentless  in  their  superhuman  majesty,  which,  in  the 
ceiling  of  the  Sixtine,  move  through  the  Infinite  and  fill  the  beholder 
with  awe.  The  over-substantial,  the  merely  mortal  figure  of  the  Virgin, 
in  her  voluminous  red  and  blue  draperies,  has  often  been  criticised,  and  not 
without  some  reason.  Yet  how  in  this  tremendous  ensemble,  of  which  her 
form  is,  in  the  more  exact  sense,  the  centre  of  attraction  and  the  climax, 
to  substitute  for  Titian's  conception  anything  more  diaphanous,  more 
ethereal  ^  It  is  only  when  we  strive  to  replace  the  colossal  figure  in 
the  mind's  eye,  by  a  design  of  another  and  a  more  spiritual  character, 
that  the  difficulty  in  all  its  extent  is  realised. 

Placed  as  the  Assunta  now  is  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
one  of  Tintoretto's  best-preserved  masterpieces,  the  Miracolo  del  Schiavo^ 
it  undergoes  an  ordeal  from  which,  in  the  opinion  of  many  a  modern  con- 
noisseur and  lover  of  Venetian  art,  it  does  not  issue  absolutely  triumphant. 
Titian's  turbulent  rival  is  more  dazzling,  more  unusual,  more  over- 
powering in  the  lurid  splendour  of  his  colour  ;  and  he  has  that  unique 
power  of  bringing  the  spectator  to  a  state  of  mind,  akin  in  its  agitation 
to  his  own,  in  which  he  gladly  renounces  his  power  and  right  to  exercise 
a  sane  judgment.  When  he  is  thoroughly  penetrated  with  his  subject, 
Tintoretto  soars  perhaps  on  a  stronger  pinion  and  higher  above  the  earth 
than  the  elder  master.  Yet  in  fulness  and  variety  of  life,  in  unexaggerated 
dignity,  in  coherence,  in  richness  and  beauty,  if  not  in  poetic  significance 
of  colour,  in  grasp  of  humanity  and  nature,  Titian  stands  infinitely 
above  his  younger  competitor.  If,  unhappily,  it  were  necessary  to  make 
a  choice  between  the  life-work  of  the  one  and  the  life-work  of  the  other — 
making  the  world  the  poorer  by  the  loss  of  Titian  or  Tintoretto — can  it  be 
doubted  for  a  moment  what  the  choice  would  be,  even  of  those  who  abdicate 
when  they  are  brought  face  to  face  with  the  mighty  genius  of  the  latter  ? 
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But  to  return  for  a  moment  to  the  Assunta.  The  enlargement  of 
dimensions,  the  excessive  vehemence  of  movement  in  the  magnificent  group 
of  the  Apostles  is  an  exaggeration,  not  a  perversion,  of  truth.  It  carries 
the  subject  into  the  domain  of  the  heroic,  the  immeasurable,  without 
depriving  it  of  the  great  pulsation  of  life.  If  in  sublime  beauty  and 
intellectuality  the  figures,  taken  one  by  one,  cannot  rank  with  the  finest 
of  those  in  Raphael's  Cartoons^  yet  they  preserve  in  a  higher  degree,  with 
dramatic  unity  and  truth,  this  precious  quality  of  vitality.  The  express- 
iveness, the  interpretative  force  of  the  gesture  is  the  first  thought,  its 
rhythmic  beauty  only  the  second.  This  is  not  always  the  case  with  the 
Cartoons^  and  the  reverse  process,  everywhere  adhered  to  in  the  Trans- 
figuration ^  is  what  gives  to  that  overrated  last  work  of  Sanzio  its 
painfully  artificial  character.  Titian  himself  in  the  St.  Sebastian  of 
Brescia,  and  above  all  in  the  much-vaunted  masterpiece,  The  Martyrdom 
of  St.  Peter  the  Dominican^  sins  in  the  same  direction,  but  exceptionally 
only,  and,  as  it  were,  against  his  better  self. 

Little  wonder  that  the  Franciscan  Fathers  were  at  first  uncertain,  and 
only  half  inclined  to  be  enthusiastic,  when  they  entered  into  possession  of 
a  work  hitherto  without  parallel  in  Italian  or  any  other  art.^  What  is 
great,  and  at  the  same  time  new,  must  inevitably  suflfer  opposition  at  the 
outset.  In  this  case  the  public,  admitted  on  the  high  festival  of  St. 
Bernardino's  Day  in  the  year  151 8  to  see  the  vast  panel,  showed 
themselves  less  timorous,  more  enthusiastically  favourable  than  the 
friars-had  been.  Fra  Germano,  the  guardian  of  Santa  Maria  de'  Frari, 
and  the  chief  mover  in  the  matter,  appears  to  have  oflFered  an  apology 
to  the  ruffled  painter,  and  the  Fathers  retained  the  treasure  as  against  the 
Imperial  Envoy,  Adorno,  who  had  seen  and  admired  Titian's  wonderful 
achievement  on  the  day  of  its  ceremonial  introduction  to  the  Venetians. 

To  the  year  15 19  belongs  the  Annunciation  in  the  Cathedral  or 
Treviso,  the  merit  of  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  has  been  greatly 
overstated.  True,  the  Virgin,  kneeling  in  the  foreground  as  she  awaits 
the  divine  message,  is  of  unsurpassable  suavity  and  beauty  ;  but  the 
foolish  little  archangel  tumbling  into  the  picture  and  the  grotesquely  ill- 
placed  donor  go  far  to  mar  it.  Putting  aside  for  the  moment  the  beautiful 
and  profoundly  moving  representations  of  the  subject  due  to  the  Floren- 

1  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle,  Life  and  Times  of  Titian^  vol.  i.  p.  212. 
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tines  and  the  Sienese — both  sculptors  and  pwnters — south  of  the  Alps, 
and  to  the  Netherlanders  north  of  them,  during  the  whole  of  the  fifteenth 


The  Anaunciation.     Cathedral  at  Treviio.     Frem  a  Phatngraph  by  Alinari. 

century,  the  essential  triviaHty  of  the  conception  in  the  Treviso  picture 
makes  such  a  work  as  Lorenzo  Lotto's  pathetic  Annunciation  at  Recanati, 
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for  all  its  excess  of  agitation,  appear  dignified  by  comparison.  Titian's 
own  Annunciation^  bequeathed  to  the  Scuola  di  S.  Rocco  by  Amelio 
Cortona,  and  still  to  be  seen  hung  high  up  on  the  staircase  there,  has  a 
design  of  far  greater  gravity  and  appropriateness,  and  is  in  many  respects 
the  superior  of  the  better  known  picture. 

Now  again,  a  few  months  after  the  death  of  Alfonso's  Duchess, — the 
passive,  and  in  later  life  estimable  Lucrezia  Borgia,  whose  character  has  been 
wilfully  misconceived  by  the  later  historians  and  poets, — our  master  proceeds 
by  the  route  of  the  Po  to  Ferrara,  taking  with  him,  we  are  told,  the  finished 
Bacchanal^  already  described  above.  He  appears  to  have  again  visited 
the  Court  in  1520,  and  yet  again  in  the  early  part  of  1523.  On  which  of 
these  visits  he  took  with  him  and  completed  at  Ferrara  Q)  the  last  of  the 
Bacchanalian  series,  our  Bacchus  and  Ariadne^  is  not  quite  clear.  It  will 
not  be  safe  to  put  the  picture  too  late  in  the  earlier  section  of  Vecelli's 
work,  though,  with  all  its  freshness  of  inspiration  and  still  youthful 
passion,  it  shows  a  further  advance  on  the  Worship  of  Venus  and  the 
Bacchanal^  and  must  be  deemed  to  close  the  great  series  inaugurated 
by  the  Feast  of  the  Gods  of  Gian  Bellino.  To  the  two  superb  fantasies 
of  Titian  already  described  our  National  Gallery  picture  is  infinitely 
superior,  and  though  time  has  not  spared  it,  any  more  than  it  has  other 
great  Venetian  pictures  of  the  golden  time,  it  is  in  far  better  condition 
than  they  are.  In  the  Worship  of  Venus  and  the  Bacchanal  the  allegiance 
to  Giorgione  has  been  partly,  if  not  wholly,  shaken  oflF;  the  naYvete 
remains,  but  not  the  infinite  charm  of  the  earlier  Giorgionesque  pieces. 
In  the  Bacchus  and  Ariadne  Titian's  genius  flames  up  with  an  intensity 
of  passion  such  as  will  hardly  again  be  seen  to  illuminate  it  in  an 
imaginative  subject  of  this  class.  Certainly,  with  all  the  beauties  of  the 
Venuses^  of  the  Diana  and  Actaon^  the  Diana  and  CalistOy  the  Rape  of 
Europa^  we  descend  lower  and  lower  in  the  quality  of  the  conception  as  we 
advance,  though  the  brush  more  and  more  reveals  its  supreme  accomplish- 
ment, its  power  to  summarise  and  subordinate.  Only  in  those  later 
pieces,  the  Venere  del  Pardo  of  the  Louvre  and  the  Nymph  and  Shepherd 
of  Vienna,  is  there  a  moment  of  pause,  a  return  to  the  painted  poem 
of  the  earlier  times,  with  its  exquisite  naivete  and  mitigated  sensuousness. 

The  Bacchus  and  Ariadne  is  a  Titian  which  even  the  Louvre,  the 
Museum   of  the    Prado,  and  the  Vienna    Gallery,  rich   as  they  are   in 
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our  master's  works,  may  envy  us.  The  picture  is,  as  it  were,  under 
the  eye  of  most  readers,  and  in  some  shape  or  form  is  familiar  to  all 
who  are  interested  in  Italian  art.  This  time  Titian  had  no  second-rate 
Valerius  Flaccus  or  subtili^ng  Philostratus  to  guide  him,  but  Catullus 
himself,  whose  Epithalamium  Pelei  et  Thetidos  he  followed  with  a  closeness 


Bacchus  and  Ariadne.      National  Gallery. 
Frsm  a  Photograph  published  by  the  Autotype  Company. 

which  did  not  prevent  the  pictorial  interpretation  from  being  a  new 
creation  of  the  subject,  thrilling  through  with  the  same  noble  frenzy  that 
had  animated  the  original.  How  is  it  possible  to  better  express  the  At 
parte  ex  alia  florens  volitabat  lacchus.  .  .  .  Te  quaerens,  Ariadna,  tuoque 
incensus  amove  of  the  Veronese  poet  than  by  the  youthful,  eager  move- 
ment of  the  all-conquering  god  in  the  canvas  of  the  Venetian  ?     Or  to 
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paraphrase  with  a  more  penetrating  truth  those  other  lines  :  Horum  pars 
tecta  quatiebant  cuspide  thyrsos  ;  Pars  e  divolso  iactabant  membra  iuvenco; 
Pars  sese  tor  lis  serpentibus  incingebant?  Ariadne's  crown  of  stars — the 
Ex  Ariadneis  aurea  tempo  ri  bus  Fix  a  corona  of  the  poem — shines  in 
Titian's  sky  with  a  sublime  radiance  which  corresponds  perfectly  to  the 
description,  so  august  in  its  very  conciseness,  of  Catullus.  The  splendour 
of  the  colour  in  this  piece  —  hardly  equalled  in  its  happy  audacity, 
save  by  the  Madonna  del  Coniglio  or  Vierge  au  Lapin  of  the  Louvre,^ 
would  be  a  theme  delightful  to  dwell  upon,  did  the  prescribed  limits 
of  space  admit  of  such  an  indulgence.  Even  here,  however,  where  in 
sympathy  with  his  subject,  all  aglow  with  the  delights  of  sense,  he  has 
allowed  no  conventional  limitation  to  restrain  his  imagination  from  ex- 
pressing itself  in  appropriately  daring  chromatic  harmonies,  he  cannot  be 
said  to  have  evoked  difficulties  merely  for  the  sake  of  conquering  them. 
This  is  not  the  sparkling  brilliancy  of  those  Veronese  transformed  into 
Venetians — Bonifazio  Primo  and  Paolo  Caliari ;  or  the  gay,  stimulating 
colour-harmony  of  the  Brescian  Romanino  ;  or  the  more  violent  and  self- 
assertive  splendour  of  Gaudenzio  Ferrari ;  or  the  mysterious  glamour  of 
the  poet-painter  Dosso  Dossi.  With  Titian  the  highest  degree  of  poetic 
fancy,  the  highest  technical  accomplishment,  are  not  allowed  to  obscure 
the  true  Venetian  dignity  and  moderation  in  the  use  of  colour,  of  which  our 
master  may  in  the  full  Renaissance  be  considered  the  supreme  exponent. 

The  ever-popular  picture  in  the  Salon  Carre  of  the  Louvre  now 
known  as  Alfonso  L  of  Ferrara  and  Laura  Dianti^  but  in  the  collection 
of  Charles  I.  called,  with  no  nearer  approach  to  the  truth,  Titian'' s  Mistress 
after  the  Life^  comes  in  very  well  at  this  stage.  The  exuberant  beauty, 
with  the  skin  of  dazzling  fairness  and  the  unbound  hair  of  rippling  gold, 
is  the  last  in  order  of  the  earthly  divinities  inspired  by  Giorgione — the 

^  It  appears  to  the  writer  that  this  masterpiece  of  colour  and  reposeful  charm,  with  its 
wonderful  gleams  of  orange,  pale  turquoise,  red,  blue,  and  golden  white,  with  its  early 
signature,  "Ticianus  F.,"  should  be  placed  not  later  than  this  period.  Crowe  ana 
Cavalcaselle  assign  it  to  the  year  1530,  and  hold  it  to  be  the  Madonna  with  St, 
Catherine,  mentioned  in  a  letter  of  that  year  written  by  Giacomo  Malatesta  to  Federigo 
Gonzaga  at  Mantua.  Should  not  this  last  picture  be  more  properly  identified  with  our 
own  superb  Madonna  and  Child  with  St,  John  and  St,  Catherine,  No.  635  in  the  National 
Gallery,  the  style  of  which,  notwithstanding  the  rather  Giorgionesque  type  of  the  girhsb 
Virgin,  shows  further  advance  in  a  more  sweeping  breadth  and  a  larger  generalisation . 
The  latter,  as  has  already  been  noted,  is  signed  "  Tician." 
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loveliest  of  all  in  some  respects,  the  most  consummately  rendered,  but  the 
least  significant,  the  one  nearest  still  to  the  realities  of  life.  The  chief 
harmony  is  here  one  of  dark  blue,  myrtle  green,  and  white,  setting 
ofF  flesh  delicately  rosy,  the  whole  enframed  in  the  luminous  half-gloom 
of  a  background  shot  through  here  and  there  with  gleams  of  light.  Vasari 
described  how  Titian  painted,  ottimamente  con  un  braccio  sopra  un  gran 
pezzo  d'  artiglieriay  the  Duke  Alfonso,  and  how  he  portrayed,  too,  the 
Signora  Laura,  who  afterwards  became  the  wife  of  the  duke,  che  e  opera 
stupenda.  It  is  upon  this  foundation,  and  a  certain  real  or  fancied  re- 
semblance between  the  cavalier  who  in  the  background  holds  the  mirror 
to  his  splendid  donna  and  the  Alfonso  of  Ferrara  of  the  Museo  del 
Prado,  that  the  popular  designation  of  this  lovely  picture  is  founded, 
which  probably,  like  so  many  of  its  class,  represents  a  fair  Venetian 
courtesan  with  a  lover  proud  of  her  fresh,  yet  full-blown  beauty.  Now, 
however,  the  accomplished  biographer  of  Velazquez,  Herr  Carl  Justi,^ 
comes  forward  with  convincing  arguments  to  show  that  the  handsome 
insouciant  personage,  with  the  crisply  curling  dark  hair  and  beard,  in  Titian's 
picture  at  Madrid  cannot  possibly  be,  as  has  hitherto  been  almost 
universally  assumed,  Alfonso  I.  of  Ferrara,  but  may  very  probably  be 
his  son,  Ercole  II.  This  alone  invalidates  the  favourite  designation  of 
the  Louvre  picture,  and  renders  it  highly  unlikely  that  we  have  here 
the  '*  stupendous  "  portrait  of  the  Signora  Laura  mentioned  by  Vasari. 
A  comparison  of  the  Madrid  portrait  with  the  so-called  Giorgio  Cornaro  of 
Castle  Howard — a  famous  portrait  by  Titian  of  a  gentleman  holding  a 
hawk,  and  having  a  sporting  dog  as  his  companion,  which  was  seen  at  the 
recent  Venetian  exhibition  of  the  New  Gallery — results  in  something  like 
certainty  that  in  both  is  the  same  personage  portrayed.  It  is  not  only  that 
the  quality  and  cast  of  the  close  curling  hair  and  beard  are  the  same  in 
both  portraits,  and  that  the  handsome  features  agree  exceedingly  well ;  the 
sympathetic  personage  gives  in  either  case  the  same  impression  of  splendid 
manhood  fully  and  worthily  enjoyed,  yet  not  abused.  This  means  that  if 
the  Madrid  portrait  be  taken  to  present  the  gracious  Ercole  II.  of  Ferrara, 
then  must  it  be  held  that  also  in  the  Castle  Howard  picture  is  Alfonso's 
son  and  successor  portrayed.     In  the  latter  canvas,  which  bears,  according 

^  "  Tizian  und  Alfons  von  Este,"  Jahrbuch  der  Koniglich  Preussischen  Kunstsammlungen^ 
Fimfzehnter  Band,  II.  Heft,  1894. 
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to  Crowe  and  Cavalcaaelle,  the  later  signature  " Titianus  F.,"  the  personage 
is,  it  may  be,  a  year  or  two  older.  Let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  only  on 
the  back  of  the  canvas  is,  or  rather  was,  to  be  found  the  inscription  : 
"  Georgius  Cornelius,  frater  Catterinae  Cipri  et  Hierusalem  Reginae  (j/V)," 
upon  the  authority  of  which  it  bears  its  present  designation. 

The  altar-piece.  The  Virgin  and  Child  uiith  Angelsy  adored  by  St, 
Francis^  St.  Blaise^  and  a  Donor ^  now  in  San  Domenico,  but  formerly 
in  San  Francesco  at  Ancona,  bears  th6  date  1520  and  the  signature 
"  Titianus  Cadorinus  pinsit,"  this  being  about  the  first  instance  in 
which  the  later  spelling  "Titianus"  appears.  If  as  a  pictorial  achieve- 
ment it  cannot  rank  with  the  San  Niccolo  and  the  Pesaro  altar-pieces, 
it  presents  some  special  points  of  interest  which  make  it  easily  distinguish- 
able from  these.  The  conception  is  marked  by  a  peculiar  intensity  but 
rarely  to  be  met  with  in  our  master  at  this  stage,  and  hardly  in  any  other 
altar-piece  of  this  particular  type.  It  reveals  a  passionate  unrest,  an 
element  of  the  uncurbed,  the  excessive,  which  one  expects  to  find 
rather  in  Lorenzo  Lotto  than  in  Titian,  whose  dramatic  force  is  generally, 
even  in  its  most  vigorous  manifestations,  well  under  control.  The 
design  suggests  that  in  some  shape  or  other  the  painter  was  acquainted 
with  Raphael's  Madonna  di  Foligno ;  but  it  is  dramatic  and  real  where 
the  Urbinate's  masterpiece  was  lofty  and  symbolical.  Still  Titian's 
St.  Francis,  rapt  in  contemplation,  is  sublime  in  steadfastness  and  intensity 
of  faith  ;  the  kneeling  donor  is  as  pathetic  in  the  humility  of  his  adoration 
as  any  similar  figure  in  a  Quattrocento  altar-piece,  yet  his  expressive  head 
is  touched  with  the  hand  of  a  master  of  the  full  Renaissance.  An 
improved  version  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  Ancona  picture,  showing 
the  Madonna  and  Child  with  angels  in  the  clouds,  appears  a  little  later 
on  in  the  S.  Niccolo  altar-piece. 

Coming  to  the  important  altar-piece  completed  in  1522  for  the  Papal 
Legate,  Averoldo,  and  originally  placed  on  the  high  altar  in  the  Church  of 
SS.  Nazzaro  e  Celso  at  Brescia,  we  find  a  marked  change  of  style  and 
sentiment.  The  St.  Sebastian  presently  to  be  referred  to,  constituting  the 
right  wing  of  the  altar-piece,  was  completed  before  the  rest,^  and  excited 
so  great  an  interest  in  Venice  that  Tebaldi,  the  agent  of  Duke  Alfonso, 
made  an  attempt  to  defeat  the  Legate  and  secure  the  much-talked-of  piece 

'   Crowe  and  Cavalcasclle,  Life  and  Times  of  Titian,  vol.  i.  pp.  237-240. 


J 


W7m£  of  altsr-piice  in  the  Church  o/SS.  Nm 
From  a  Phstegraph  by  Ai'inari. 
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for  his  master.  Titian  succumbed  to  an  offer  of  sixty  ducats  in  ready 
money,  thus  revealing  neither  for  the  first  nor  the  last  time  the  least 
attractive  yet  not  the  least  significant  side  of  his  character.  But  at  the 
last  moment  Alfonso,  fearing  to  make  an  enemy  of  the  Legate,  drew  back 
and  left  to  Titian  the  discredit  without  the  profit  of  the  transaction.  The 
central  compartment  of  the  Brescia  altar-piece  presents  The  Resurrection^ 
the  upper  panels  on  the  left  and  right  show  together  the  Annunciation^ 
the  lower  left  panel  depicts  the  patron  saints,  Nazarus  and  Celsus,  with 
the  kneeling  donor,  Averoldo  ;  the  lower  right  panel  has  the  famous  St. 
Sebastian  ^  in  the  foreground,  and  in  the  landscape  the  Angel  ministering 
to  St.  Roch.  The  St.  Sebastian  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  magnifi- 
cent academic  study  of  a  nude  athlete  bound  to  a  tree  in  such  fashion  as 
to  bring  into  violent  play  at  one  and  the  same  moment  every  muscle  in 
his  splendidly  developed  body.  There  is  neither  in  the  figure  nor  in  the 
beautiful  face  framed  in  long  falling  hair  any  pretence  at  suggesting 
the  agony  or  the  ecstasy  of  martyrdom.  A  wide  gulf  indeed  separates 
the  mood  and  the  method  of  this  superb  bravura  piece  from  the  reposeful 
charm  of  the  Giorgionesque  saint  in  the  St.  Mark  of  the  Salute,  or  the 
healthy  realism  of  the  unconcerned  St.  Sebastian  in  the  S.  Niccolo  altar- 
piece.  Here,  as  later  on  with  the  St.  Peter  Martyr^  those  who  admire  in 
Venetian  art  in  general,  and  in  that  of  Titian  in  particular,  its  freedom  from 
mere  rhetoric  and  the  deep  root  that  it  has  in  Nature,  must  protest  that 
in  this  case  moderation  and  truth  are  oflfended  by  a  conception  in  its  very 
essence  artificial.  Yet,  brought  face  to  face  with  the  work  itself,  they 
will  put  aside  the  role  of  critic,  and  against  their  better  judgment  pay 
homage  unreservedly  to  depth  and  richness  of  colour,  to  irresistible  beauty 
of  modelling  and  painting.^  Analogies  have  been  drawn  between  the 
Medicean  Faun  and  the  St.  Sebastian^  chiefly  on  account  of  the  strained  posi- 

^  On  the  circular  base  of  the  column  upon  which  the  warrior-saint  rests  his  foot  is 
the  signature  "Ticianus  facicbat  MDXXII."  This,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the 
signature  '^Titianus"  on  the  Ancona  altar-piece  painted  in  1520,  tends  to  show  that  the 
line  of  demarcation  between  the  two  signatures  cannot  be  absolutely  fixed. 

2  Lord  Wemyss  possesses  a  repetition,  probably  from  Titian's  workshop,  of  the  St. 
Sebastian,  slightly  smaller  than  the  Brescia  original.  This  cannot  have  been  the  picture 
catalogued  by  Vandcrdoort  as  among  Charles  I.'s  treasures,  since  the  latter,  like  the  earliest 
version  of  the  St.  SebastiaUy  preceding  the  definitive  work,  showed  the  saint  tied  not  to  a 
tree,  but  to  a  column,  and  in  it  the  group  of  St.  Roch  and  the  Angel  was  replaced  by  the 
figures  of  two  archers  shooting. 
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tion  of  the  arms,  and  the  peculiar  one  of  the  right  leg,  both  in  the  statue 
and  the  painting  ;  but  surely  the  most  obvious  and  natural  resemblance, 
notwithstanding  certain  marked  variations,  is  to  the  figure  of  Laocoon  in 
the  world-famous  group  of  the  Vatican.  Of  this  a  model  had  been  made 
by  Sansovino  for  Cardinal  Domenico  Grimani,  and  of  that  model  a  cast 
was  kept  in  Titian's  workshop,  from  which  he  is  said. to  have  studied. 

In  the  Madonna  di  S.  Niccoloy  which  was  painted  or  rather  finished  in 
the  succeeding  year,  1523,  for  the  little  Church  of  S.  Niccolo  de'  Frari,  and 
is  now  in  the  Pinacoteca  of  the  Vatican,  the  keynote  is  suavity,  unbroken 
richness  and  harmony,  virtuosity,  but  not  extravagance  of  technique.  The 
composition  must  have  had  much  greater  unity  before  the  barbarous 
shaving  off,  when  the  picture  went  to  Rome,  of  the  circular  top  which  it 
had  in  common  with  the  Assunta^  the  Ancona,  and  the  Pesaro  altar-pieces. 
Technically  superior  to  the  second  of  these  great  works,  it  is  marked  by 
no  such  unity  of  dramatic  action  and  sentiment,  by  no  such  passionate 
identification  of  the  artist  with  his  subject.  It  is  only  in  passing  from 
one  of  its  beauties  to  another  that  its  artistic  worth  can  be  fully  appreciated. 
Then  we  admire  the  rapt  expression,  not  less  than  the  wonderfully 
painted  vestments  of  the  St.  Nicholas^  the  mansuetude  of  the  St.  FranciSy 
the  Venetian  loveliness  of  the  St.  Catherine^  the  palpitating  life  of  the 
St.  Sebastian.  The  latter  is  not  much  more  than  a  handsome,  over-plump 
young  gondolier  stripped  and  painted  as  he  was — contemplating,  if  any- 
thing, himself.  The  figure  is  just  as  Vasari  describes  it,  ritratto  daV  vivo 
e  senza  artificio  niuno.  The  royal  saint  of  Alexandria  is  a  sister  in  refined 
elegance  of  beauty  and  costume,  as  in  cunning  elaboration  of  coiflfure,  to 
the  St.  Catherine  of  the  Madonna  del  ConigliOy  and  the  not  dissimilar 
figure  in  our  own  Holy  Family  with  St.  Catherine  at  the  National  Gallery. 

The  fresco  showing  St.  Christopher  wading  through  the  Lagunes 
with  the  infant  Christ  on  his  shoulder,  painted  at  the  foot  of  a  staircase  in 
the  Palazzo  Ducale  leading  from  the  Doge's  private  apartments  to  the 
Senate  Hall,  belongs  either  to  this  year,  1523,  or  to  1524.  It  is,  so  far 
as  we  know,  Titian's  first  performance  as  2ifrescante  since  the  completion, 
twelve  years  previously,  of  the  series  at  the  Scuola  del  Santo  of  Padua.  As 
it  at  present  appears,  it  is  broad  and  solid  in  execution,  rich  and  brilliant  in 

^  Ridolfi,  followed  in  this  particular  by  Crowe  and  Cavalcasellc,  sees  in  the  upturned 
face  of  the  St,  Nicholas  a  reflection  of  that  of  Laocoon  in  the  Vatican  group. 


Si.  Christepker  toith  the  Infant  Christ.      Fresco  in  the  Doge's  Palace,  yenict 
From  a  Photograph  by  Jlinari. 
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colour  for  a  fresco,  very  fairly  preserved — deserving,  in  fact,  of  a  much 
better  reputation  as  regards  technique  than  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle  have 
made  for  it.  The  movement  is  broad  and  true,  the  rugged  realism  of 
the  conception  not  without  its  pathos ;  yet  the  subject  is  not  lifted  high 
above  the  commonplace  by  that  penetrating  spirit  of  personal  interpre- 
tation which  can  transfigure  truth  without  unduly  transforming  it.  In 
grandeur  of  design  and  decorative  character,  it  is  greatly  exceeded  by  the 
magnificent  drawing  in  black  chalk,  heightened  with  white,  of  the  same 
subject,  by  Pordenone,  in  the  British  Museum.  Even  the  colossal,  half- 
efiaced  St.  Christopher  with  the  Infant  Christy  painted  by  the  same  master 
on  the  wall  of  a  house  near  the  Town  Hall  at  Udine,  has  a  finer  swing, 
a  more  resistless  energy. 

Where  exactly  in  the  life-work  of  Titian  are  we  to  place  the 
Entombment  of  the  Louvre,  to  which  among  his  sacred  works,  other 
than  altar-pieces  of  vast  dimensions,  the  same  supreme  rank  may  be 
accorded  which  belongs  to  the  Bacchus  and  Ariadne  among  purely  secular 
subjects.^  It  was  in  1523  that  Titian  acquired  a  new  and  illustrious 
patron  in  the  person  of  Federigo  Gonzaga  II.,  Marquess  of  Mantua,  son 
of  that  most  indefatigable  of  collectors,  the  Marchioness  Isabella  d'Este 
Gonzaga,  and  nephew  of  Alfonso  of  Ferrara.  The  Entombment  being 
a  "  Mantua  piece,"  ^  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle  have  not  unnaturally 
assumed  that  it  was  done  expressly  for  the  Mantuan  ruler,  in  which 
case,  as  some  correspondence  published  by  them  goes  to  show,  it  must 
have  been  painted  at,  or  subsequently  to,  the  latter  end  of  1523. 
Judging  entirely  by  the  style  and  technical  execution  of  the  canvas  itself, 
the  writer  feels  strongly  inclined  to  place  it  earlier  by  some  two  years 
or  thereabouts — that  is  to  say,  to  put  it  back  to  a  period  pretty  closely 
following  upon  that  in  which  the  Worship  of  Venus  and  the  Bacchanal 
were  painted.  Mature  as  Titian's  art  here  is,  it  reveals,  not  for  the 
last  time,  the  influence  of  Giorgione  with  which  its  beginnings  were 
saturated.  The  beautiful  head  of  St.  John  shows  the  Giorgionesque 
type  and  the  Giorgionesque  feeling  at  its  highest.  The  Joseph  of 
Arimathea  has  the  robustness  and  the  passion  of  the  Apostles  in  the 

^  It  passed  with  the  rest  of  the  Mantua  pictures  into  the  collection  of  Charles  I., 
and  was  after  his  execution  sold  by  the  Commonwealth  to  the  banker  and  dealer  Jabach 
for  £,\zo.  By  the  latter  it  was  made  over  to  Louis  XIV.,  together  with  many  other 
masterpieces  acquired  in  the  same  way. 
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Assunta^  the  crimson  coat  of  Nicodemus,  with  its  high  yellowish  lights,  is 
such  as  we  meet  with  in  the  Bacchanal.  The  Magdalen,  with  her 
features  distorted  by  grief,  resembles — allowing  for  the  necessary 
differences  imposed  by  the  situation — the  women  making  offering  to 
the  love-goddess  in  the  Worship  of  Venus,  The  figure  of  the  Virgin, 
on  the  other  hand,  enveloped  from  head  to  foot  in  her  mantle  of  cold 
blue,  creates  a  type  which  would  appear  to  have  much  influenced  Paolo 
Veronese  and  his  school.  To  define  the  beauty,  the  supreme  concentration 
of  the  Entombment^  without  by  dissection  killing  it,  is  a  task  of  difficulty. 
What  gives  to  it  that  singular  power  of  enchanting  the  eye  and  enthralling 
the  spirit,  the  one  in  perfect  agreement  with  the  other,  is  perhaps  above 
all  its  unity,  not  only  of  design,  but  of  tone,  of  informing  sentiment. 
Perfectly  satisfying  balance  and  interconnection  of  the  two  main  groups 
just  stops  short  of  too  obvious  academic  grace — the  well-ordered  movement, 
the  sweeping  rhythm  so  well  serving  to  accentuate  the  mournful  harmony 
which  envelops  the  sacred  personages,  bound  together  by  the  bond  of  the 
same  great  sorrow,  and  from  them  communicates  itself,  as  it  were,  to  the 
beholder.  In  the  colouring,  while  nothing  jars  or  impairs  the  concert  of 
the  tints  taken  as  a  whole,  each  one  stands  out,  affirming,  but  not  noisily 
asserting,  its  own  splendour  and  its  own  special  significance.  And  yet  the 
yellow  of  the  Magdalen's  dress,  the  deep  green  of  the  coat  making  ruddier 
the  embrowned  flesh  of  sturdy  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  the  rich  shot  crimson 
of  Nicodemus's  garment,  relieved  with  green  and  brown,  the  chilling  white 
of  the  cloth  which  supports- the  wan  limbs  of  Christ,  the  blue  of  the 
Virgin's  robe,  combine  less  to  produce  the  impression  of  great  pictorial  mag- 
nificence than  to  heighten  that  of  solemn  pathos,  of  portentous  tragedy. 

'  Of  the  frescoes  executed  by  Titian  for  Doge  Andrea  Gritti  in  the 
Doge's  chapel  in  1524  no  trace  now  remains.  They  consisted  of  a  lunette 
about  the  altar,^  with  the  Virgin  and  Child  between  St.  Nicholas  and  the 
kneeling  Doge,  figures  of  the  four  Evangelists  on  either  side  of  the  altar, 
and  in  the  lunette  above  the  entrance  St.  Mark  seated  on  a  lion. 

The  Madonna  di  Casa  Pesaro^  which  Titian  finished  in  1526,  after 
having  worked  upon  •  it  for  no  less  than  seven  years,  is  perhaps  the 
masterpiece  of  the  painter  of  Cadore  among  the  extant  altar-pieces  of 
exceptional  dimensions,  if  there  be  excepted  its  former  companion  at  the 

1  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle,  Life  and  Times  of  Tltiartj  vol.  i.  pp.  298,  299. 


The  Madonna  di  Casa  Pesaro.     Church  «f  S.  Maria  de'  Frari,  Venice. 
From  a  Phettgraph  by  Naya. 
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Frari,  the  Assunta.  For  ceremonial  dignity,  for  well-ordered  pomp  and 
splendour,  for  the  dexterous  combination,  in  a  composition  of  quite 
sufficient  vr  at  semblance^  of  divine  and  sacred  with  real  personages, 
it  has  hardly  a  rival  among  the  extant  pictures  of  its  class.  And 
yet,  apart  from  amazement  at  the  pictorial  skill  shown,  at  the 
difficulties  overcome,  at  the  magnificence  tempered  by  due  solemnity  of 
the  whole,  many  of  us  are  more  languidly  interested  by  this  famous 
canvas  than  we  should  care  to  confess.  It  would  hardly  be  possible  to 
achieve  a  more  splendid  success  with  the  prescribed  subject  and  the 
material  at  hand.  It  is  the  subject  itself  that  must  be  deemed  to  be  of 
the  lower  and  less  interesting  order.  It  necessitates  the  pompous 
exhibition  of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  of  St.  Peter  and  other  attendant 
saints,  united  by  an  invisible  bond  of  sympathy  and  protection,  not  to 
a  perpetually  renewed  crowd  of  unseen  worshippers  outside  the  picture, 
as  in  Giorgione's  Castelfranco  Madonna^  but  merely  to  the  Pesaro  family, 
so  proud  in  their  humility  as  they  kneel  in  adoration,  with  Jacopo  Pesaro, 
Bishop  of  Paphos  (BaflFo),  at  their  head.  The  natural  tie  that  should 
unite  the  sacred  personages  to  the  whole  outer  world,  and  with  it  their 
power  to  impress,  is  thus  greatly  diminished,  and  we  are  dangerously  near 
to  a  condition  in  which  they  become  merely  grand  conventional  figures  in  a 
decorative  ensemble  of  the  higher  order.  To  analyse  the  general  scheme  or 
the  details  of  the  glorious  colour-harmony,  which  has  survived  so  many 
drastic  renovations  and  cleanings,  is  not  possible  on  this  occasion,  or  indeed 
necessary.  The  magic  of  bold  and  subtle  chiaroscuro  is  obtained  by  the 
cloud  gently  descending  along  the  two  gigantic  pillars  which  fill  all  the 
upper  part  of  the  arched  canvas,  dark  in  the  main,  but  illuminated  above 
and  below  by  the  light  emanating  from  the  divine  putti ;  the  boldest  feature 
in  the  scheme  is  the  striking  cinnamon-yellow  mantle  of  St.  Peter,  worn 
over  a  deep  blue  tunic,  the  two  boldly  contrasting  with  the  magnificent 
dark-red  and  gold  banner  of  the  Borgias  crowned  with  the  olive  branch 
Peace.  ^     This  is  an  unexpected  note  of  the  most  stimulating  effect,  which 

^  The  victory  over  the  Turks  here  commemorated  was  won  by  BafFo  in  the 
service  of  the  Borgia  Pope,  Alexander  VI.,  some  twenty-three  years  before.  This  gives 
a  special  significance  to  the  position  in  the  picture  of  St.  Peter,  who,  with  the  keys  at  his 
feet,  stands  midway  between  the  Bishop  and  the  Virgin.  We  have  seen  Baffo  in  one 
of  Titian's  earliest  works  (circa  1503)  recommended  to  St.  Peter  by  Alexander  VI. 
just  before  his  departure  for  this  same  expedition. 
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braces  the  spectator  and  saves  him  from  a  surfeit  of  richness.  Thus,  too, 
Titian  went  to  work  in  the  Bacchus  and  Ariadne — giving  forth  a  single 
clarion  note  in  the  scarlet  scarf  of  the  fugitive  daughter  of  Minos.  The 
writer  is  unable  to  accept  as  from  the  master's  own  hand  the  unfinished 
Virgin  and  Child  which,  at  the  Uffizi,  generally  passes  for  the  preliminary 
sketch  of  the  central  group  in  the  Pesaro  altar-piece.  The  original 
sketch  in  red  chalk  for  the  greater  part  of  the  composition  is  in  the 
Albertina  at  Vienna.  The  collection  of  drawings  in  the  Uffizi  holds  a 
like  original  study  for  the  kneeling  BafFo. 

By  common  consent  through  the  centuries  which  have  succeeded  the 
placing  of  Titian's  world-renowned  Martyrdom  of  St,  Peter  the  Dominican 
on  the  altar  of  the  Brotherhood  of  St.  Peter  Martyr,  in  the  vast  Church 
of  SS.  Giovanni  e  Paolo,  it  has  been  put  down  as  his  masterpiece,  and 
as  one  of  the  most  triumphant  achievements  of  the  Renaissance  at  its 
maturity.  On  the  i6th  of  August  1867 — one  of  the  blackest  of  days  in 
the  calendar  for  the  lover  of  Venetian  art — the  St.  Peter  Martyr  was 
burnt  in  the  Cappella  del  Rosario  of  SS.  Giovanni  e  Paolo,  together  with 
one  of  Giovanni  Bellini's  finest  altar-pieces,  the  Virgin  and  Child  with 
Saints  and  Angels^  painted  in  1472.  Some  malign  influence  had  caused 
the  temporary  removal  to  the  chapel  of  these  two  priceless  works  during 
the  repair  of  the  first  and  second  altars  to  the  right  of  the  nave.  Now 
the  many  who  never  knew  the  original  are  compelled  to  form  their 
estimate  of  the  St.  Peter  Martyr  from  the  numerous  existing  copies  and 
prints  of  all  kinds  that  remain  to  give  some  sort  of  hint  of  what  the 
picture  was.  Any  appreciation  of  the  work  based  on  a  personal  impression 
may,  under  the  circumstances,  appear  over-bold.  Nothing  could  well  be 
more  hazardous,  indeed,  than  to  judge  the  world's  greatest  colourist  by  a 
translation  into  black-and-white,  or  blackened  paint,  of  what  he  has 
conceived  in  the  myriad  hues  of  nature.  The  writer,  not  having  had 
the  good  fortune  to  see  the  original,  has  not  fallen  under  the  spell  of  the 
marvellously  suggestive  colour-scheme.  This  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle  ./ 
minutely  describe,  with  its  prevailing  blacks  and  whites  furnished  by  the 
robes  of  the  Dominicans,  with  its  sombre,  awe-inspiring  landscape,  in 
which  lurid  storm-light  is  held  in  check  by  the  divine  radiance  falling 
almost  perpendicularly  from  the  angels  above — with  its  single  startling 
note  of  red  in  the  hose  of  the  executioner.     It  is,  therefore,  with  a  certain 
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amount   of  reluctance   that   he  ventures  to  own  that  the  composition, 
notwithstanding  its  largeness  and  its  tremendous  swing,  notwithstanding 
the   singular   felicity  with  which  it  is  framed   in    the   overpoweringly 
grand    landscape,    has   always   seemed   to   him   strained   and   unnatural 
in   its   most   essential    elements.       What   has   been   called   its    Michel- 
angelism  has  very  ingeniously  been  attributed  to  the  passing   influence 
of  Buonarroti,  who,  fleeing  from  Florence,  passed  some  months  at  Venice 
/  ^^   in  1^29,  and  to  that  of  his  adherent  Sebastiano  Luciani,  who,  returning  to 
his  native  city  some  time  after  the  sack  of  Rome,  had  remained  there 
until  March  in  the  same  year.     All  the  same,  is  not  the  exaggeration 
in   the   direction   of  academic   loftiness   and    the   rhetoric   of    passion 
based  rather  on  the  Raphaelism  of  the  later  time  as  it  culminated  in  the 
Transfiguration  ?      All  through  the  wonderful  career  of  the  Urbinate, 
beginning  with  the  Borghese  Entombment^  and  going  on  through  the 
Spasimo'  di  Sicilia  to  the  end,  .there  is  this  tendency  to  consider  the 
nobility,  the  academic  perfection  of  a  group,  a  figure,  a  pose,  a  gesture 
in  priority  to  its  natural  dramatic  significance.     Much  less  evident  is 
ihi^  tendency  in  RaphaePs  greatest  works,  the  Stanze  and  the  Cartoons^ 
in  which  true  dramatic  significance  and  the  sovereign  beauties  of  exalted 
styJe  generally  go  hand  in  hand.     The  Transfiguration  itself  is,  however, 
the  most '.crying  example  of  the  reversal  of  the  natural  order  in  the 
inception  of  a  great  work.      In  it  are  many  sublime '  beauties,  many 
•'figures  of  unsurpassable  majesty  if  we  take  them  separately.     Yet  the 
whole  is  a  failure,  or  rather  two  failures,  since  there  are  two  pictures 
•instead  of  one  in*  the  same  frame.     Nature,  instead  of  being  broadened 
and  developed  by  art,  is  here  stifled.      In  the  St.  Peter  Martyr  the 
tremendous  figure  of  the  attendant  friar  fleeing  in  frenzied  terror;  with  vast 
draperies  all  fluttering  in  the  storm-wind,  is  in  attitude  and  gesture  based 
on  nothing  in"  nature.     It  is  a  stage-dramatic  effect,  a  carefully  studied 
sittitude  that  we  have  here,  though  of  the  most  imposing  kind.     In  the 
same  way  the  relation  of  the  executioner  to  the  martyred  saint,  who 
in  the  moment  of.  supreme  agony  appeals  to  Heaven,  is  an  academic 
and  .conventional    rather    than    a    true   one   based   on    natural    truth. 
Allowing  for -the  point  of  view  exceptionally  adopted,  here  by  Titian, 
there  is,  all  the  same,  extraordinary  intensity  of  a  kind  in  the  dramatis 
persona  of  the  gruesome  scene — extraordinary  facial  expressiveness.     An 
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immense  effect  is  undoubtedly  made,  but  not  one  of  the  highest  sublimity 
that  can  come  only  from  truth,  which,  raising  its  crest  to  the  heavens, 
must  ever  have  its  feet  firmly  planted  on  earth.  Still,  could  one  come 
face  to  face  with  this  academic  marvel  as  one  can  still  with  the  St. 
Sebastian  of  Brescia,  criticism  would  no  doubt  be  silent,  and  the  magic 
of  the  painter  par  excellence  would  assert  itself.  Very  curiously  it  is  not 
any  more  less  contemporary  copy — least  of  all  that  by  Ludovico  Cardi  da 
Cigoli  now,  as  a  miserable  substitute  for  the  original,  at  SS.  Giovanni  e 
Paolo — that  gives  this  impression  that  Titian  in  the  original  would  have 
prevailed  over  the  recalcitrant  critic  of  his  great  work.  The  best  notion 
of  the  St.  Peter  Martyr  is,  so  far  as  the  writer  is  aware,  to  be  derived 
from  an  apparently  faithful  modern  copy  by  Appert,  which  hangs  in  the 
great  hall  of  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts  in  Paris.  Even  through  this  recent 
repetition  the  beholder  divines  beauties,  especially  in  the  landscape,  which 
bring  him  to  silence,  and  lead  him,  without  further  carping,  to  accept 
Titian  as  he  is.  A  little  more  and,  criticism  notwithstanding,  one  would 
find  oneself  agreeing  with  Vasari,  who,  perceiving  in  the  great  work  a  more 
strict  adherence  to  those  narrower  rules  of  art  which  he  had  learnt  to 
reverence,  than  can,  as  a  rule,  be  discovered  in  Venetian  painting,  described 
it  as  la  piu  compiuta^  la  piu  celebratay  e  la  maggiore  e  meglio  intesa  e 
condotta  che  altra^  la  quale  in  tutta  la  sua  vita  Tiziano  abbia  fatto  (sic) 
ancor  mai. 

It  was  after  a  public  competition  between  Titian,  Palma,  and  Porde- 
none,  instituted  by  the  Brotherhood  of  St.  Peter  Martyr,  that  the  great 
commission  was  given  to  the  first-named  master.  Palma  had  arrived  at 
the  end  of  his  too  short  career,  since  he  died  in  this  same  year,  1828.  . 
Of  Pordenone's  design  we  get  a  very  good  notion  from  the  highly- 
finished  drawing  of  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Peter  in  the  Uflizi,  which  is 
either  by  or,  as  the  writer  believes,  after  the  Friulan  painter,  tut  is  at 
any  rate  in  conception  wholly  his.  Awkward  and  abrupt  as  this  may 
seem  in  some  respects,  as  compared  with  Titian's  astonishing  performance, 
it  represents  the  subject  with  a  truer,  a  more  tragic  pathos.  Sublime  in 
its  gravity  is  the  group  of  pitying  angels  aloft,  and  infinitely  touching  the 
Dominican  saint  who,  in  the  moment  of  violent  death,  still  asserts  his 
faith.  Among  the  drawings  which  have  been  deemed  to  be  preliminary 
sketches  for  the  St.  Peter  Martyr  are :  a  pen-and-ink  sketch  in  the  Louvre 
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showing  the  assassin  chasing  the  companion  of  the  victim  ;  another,  also 
in  the  Louvre,  in  which  the  murderer  gazes  at  the  saint  lying  dead  ;  yet 
another  at  Lille,  containing  on  one  sheet  thumb-nail  sketches  of  (or  from) 
the  attendant  friar,  the  actual  massacre,  and  the  angels  in  mid-air.  At 
the  British  Museum  is  the  drawing  of  a  soldier  attacking  the  prostrate 
Dominican,  which  gives  the  impression  of  being  an  adaptation  or  variation 
of  that  drawing  by  Titian  for  the  fresco  of  the  Scuola  del  Santo,  A 
Nobleman  murdering  his  fVifcy  which  is  now,  as  has  been  pointed  out 
above,  at  the  Lcole  des  Beaux- Arts  of  Paris.  As  to  none  of  the  above- 
mentioned  drawings  does  the  writer  feel  any  confidence  that  they  can  be 
ascribed  to  the  hand  of  Titian  himself^ 

'  It  has  been  impossible  in  the  first  section  of  these  remarks  upon  the  work  of  the 
master  of  Cadore  to  go  into  the  very  important  question  of  the  drawings  rightly  and 
wrongly  ascribed  to  him.  Some  attempt  will  be  made  in  the  second  section,  to  be  entitled 
Th^  Later  Work  of  Titian^  to  deal  summarily  with  this  branch  of  the  subject,  which  has 
been  placed  on  a  more  solid  basis  since  Giovanni  Morelli  disentangled  the  genuine  land- 
scape drawings  of  the  master  from  those  of  Domenico  Campagnola,  and  furnished  a  firm 
basis  for  further  study. 
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